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This  bulletin  is  based  on  statistical  reports  provided  io  the 
Children's  Bureau  by  the  53  official  State  agencies  admin- 
istenng  the  crippled  children's  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  including  the  48  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Some  of  the  charts  and  tables  cover  the  continental 
United  States  only,  since  data  on  details  of  age  and  other 
characteristics  are  not  available  for  1948  for  the  chUd 
population  of  the  Territories. 
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.who  are  the  children  served  ? 


by  Jerry  Solvit  and  Lillian  R.  Freed  man 


Number  10  of  this 
Statistical  Series 
One  in  Three  Hundred: 
Children  Served  by  the 
Crippled  Children's 
Program  in  1948— 
was  addressed  to 


;eVue*r:°.....  ^/^^/  Does  the  Program  Do? 


The  present  bulletin 
is  concerned  with  .  . 


ff^ho  Are  the  Children  Served  f 


We  know  that  in  1948,  1  child  in  300  received 
diagnostic  or  treatment  services  under  the  State 
crippled  children's  programs.  This  is  perhaps 
a  better  way  of  saying  that  175,000  children 
received  these  services — better  because  each  child 
is  different  and  comes  with  a  unique  problem. 
With  his  i)articular  personal  characteristics,  he 
needs  and  receives  individual  medical  att(>ntion. 

What     are    the    different     crippling    conditions 


and  personal  characteristics  found  among  these 
children?  How  old  are  they,  how  many  boys  and 
how  many  girls?  What  is  their  race  or  color? 
Where  do  they  come  from — city  or  country? 
How  many  are  new  to  the  program  and  how  many 
have  been  receiving  care  over  a  longer  period? 
This  series  of  charts  provides  some  answers  to 
questions  such  as  these  by  giving  a  picture  of  the 
kinds  of  children  served  by  the  program  in  1948. 
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SCHOOL-AGE   CHILDREN   PREDOMINATE   IN    THE  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN'S  PROGRAM 


Both  in  proportion  o(  children  served 


Under  1   year 


1-4 


5-14 


15-20 


3% 


(Dalii  for  53  Stales) 


Of  tlio  175,000  children  who  received  services 
under  tlie  53  State  and  Territorial  programs  in 
1948,  more  than  half  were  between  5  and  14  3^ears 
old,  and  only  5,000  were  under  1  year: 


Total 

174,963 

Under  1 

1-4 

5-14 

15-20 

Age  unknown 

5,  382 
38, 872 
93,  967 
35, 236 

1,506 

and  in  relation  to  the  child  population 


Kate  per  1,000  child  population  in  each  ago  group 

Averasc  3.2 


Under  1   year        ^i  4= 


1-4       =3.0= 


5-14       =3.9 


15-20 


(Continental  V.  ,?.) 


The  5-14  year  olds  were  tlie  only  age  group  who 
shared  in  the  services  of  the  program  at  a  higher 
rate  than  would  be  expected  from  the  distribution 
of  the  child  population: 


Age  in  years 

Percentage  distribution 

Children 
who  re- 
ceived 

services 

Total  child 
popula- 
tion 

Total 

100.  0 

3,  1 

22  2 

54,3 

20.4 

100.  0 
6.8 

23.  5 
45.2 

24.  5 

Under  1 

1-4                            _      _. 

5-14       .    _ 

15-20 

CHILDREN  RECEIVING  THEIR  INITIAL  SERVICES  UNDER  THE  PROGRAM 
ARE  GENERALLY  YOUNGER  THAN  CHILDREN  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 
UNDER  CARE  IN  PRIOR  YEARS  .  .  . 


OLD 
CASES 


NEW 
CASES 


BUT  EVEN  SO,  MANY  CHILDREN  FIRST  COME  UNDER  THE  PROGRAM 
DURING  THE  SCHOOL-AGE  PERIOD 


(Data  for  51  States) 


Viewed  percentagewise,  children  receiving  serv- 
ices for  the  first  time  in  1948  were  concentrated  in 
the  younger  ages  more  than  the  children  who  had 
been  receiving  services  over  a  longer  period  .  .  . 


Age  group 

Old  cases 

New  cases 

Total  number 

Total  percent  * 

Under  1 

1-^ 

5-14 

15-20 

98,  607 
100.0 

60,441 
100.0 

C) 

17.7 
57.  3 
25.0 

8.3 
30.7 
47.5 
13.5 

»  Excluding  311  old  cases  and  620  new  cases  for  whom  age  was  not  reported, 
b  By  definition,  children  under  1  are  new  cases. 


MANY  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  SERVICES  HAVE  CONDITIONS 
WHICH  CAN  BE  TREATED  AT  AN  EARLY  AGE  .  .  . 


in  ages  1-4  years 


5-1  4  years 


1  5-20  years 


were  new  cases 


new 


new 


(I):it:l  for  ,'.1  SI;ltre) 


Taking  the  total  group,  two  out  of  every  five 
cliildren  who  received  services  were  new  cases. 
The  proportion  of  children  in  each  age  group  who 
were  new  cases  decreased  as  age  increased. 


Percentage  distribution 

Agp  in  years 

Total 

New  cases 

Old  cases 

Total 

100.0 

38.0 

62.0 

Under  1 

100.  0 

100.0 

C) 

1-4 

100.0 

51.4 

48.  0 

5-14 

100.0 

33.5 

66.  5 

15-20 

100.  0 

24.8 

75.2 

•  By  definition,  children  under  1  are  new  cases. 


COMPARED  WITH  WHITE  CHILDREN,  NEGRO  AND  OTHER    CHILDREN 
RECEIVED    SERVICES  AT  A  SOMEWHAT  LOWER  RATE 


1   OUT  OF  9  WAS  NONWHITE  AMONG  ALL  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  SERVICE 


1   OUT  OF  8  WAS   NONWHITE  AMONG  THE  TOTAL  CHILD  POPULATION 


(Continental  U.  S.;  service  data  for  46  States 


There  were  relatively  more  nonwhite  children 
among  those  who  received  services  for  the  first 
time  in  1948  than  among  old  cases.  For  45  States 
in  the  continental  United  States  for  which  the 
data  are  available,  the  proportions  are  as  follows: 


Total 

Old 
eases 

New 

cases 

White. 

Nonwhite 

88.6 
11.4 

89.7 
10.3 

86.  5 
13.5 

The  percentage  of  nonwhite  children  among  th( 
new  cases  corresponds  to  their  jiroportion  (12. i 
percent)  in  the  total  child  population. 


NONWHITE  CHILDREN  ARE  REPRESENTED  MORE  AMONG 
THE  YOUNGER  AGE  GROUPS  RECEIVING  SERVICES 


Out  of  every  100  children  receiving  services  in 
eacJi  age  gi'oup,  the  following  number  of  children 
were  nonwhite: 


000000000000000000 


GGGGGGGGGGGeOGG 

'-'mmmmmmmu 


00000000000 


5-14 


15-20 


00000000000 


(Data  for  49  states) 


Within  each  age  group  there  were  relatively 
more  nonwhite  children  among  new  cases  than  old 
(this  information  available  for  48  States). 


Age  group 

Percentage  nonwhite 
of  total 

Old  cases 

New  cases 

Under  1     

n 

14.2 

9.8 

10.4 

18.6 
15.4 
12.3 
13.9 

1^    .   _   

5-14 

15-20     .    

'  By  definition,  cbUdren  under  1  are  new  < 
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THE  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN'S  PROGRAM  REACHES  RELATIVELY 
MORE  CHILDREN  IN  RURAL  AREAS 


Children 
receivins 
services 


Total 
population 


it  3  4%fgi 


'  -■^•*'-    •-•  '•  -  -" 


/  /  f 

Isolated       Adjacent  to  Metropolitan 
counties     metropolitan  counties 

counties  / 

/  / 


30%B  il|5%i  li;i:||55%|||||^ 


'-'-'•  -'■••''••••-'*•"-•■•' ■  ■  *  '-^^-^ i-J-l^_!^ 


Metropolitan  counties  are  those  including  metro- 
politan districts  of  cities  of  60,000  or  more  persons. 


(Continental  U.  S.  ) 


The  Social  Security  Act  directs  special  attention 
to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  services  for 
crippled  children  in  rural  areas  and  in  areas  of 
economic  need.  The  emphasis  on  rural  areas  is 
reflected  in  the  proportionately  greater  numbers 
of  children  who  receive  services  in  predominantly 
rural  areas.  Translating  the  comparison  into  a 
ratio  of  children  receiving  services  to  10,000  of  the 
general  population,  the  metropolitan  counties 
showed  a  ratio  of  7,  in  contrast  to  a  ratio  of  18  in 
the  isolated  counties. 

The  comparison  against  total  population  Is  made  in  the  absence  of  recent 
data  on  county  distribution  of  the  child  population.  Population  estimates 
are  from  the  Scripps   Foundation  for   Research  in    Population   Problems. 


CHILDREN  IN  PRACTICALLY  EVERY  COUNTY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  RECEIVED  SERVICES 


Only  1  covniy  fn  100  had  no  children  served  by  the  program. 


(Continental  U.  S.) 


In  only  45  sparsely  settled  counties,  of  the  3,073 
in  the  continental  United  States,  did  no  chil- 
dren at  all  receive  services  under  the  program  in 
1948.  Only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  country's 
population  live  in  these  counties.  Almost  all  of 
them  (38  of  the  45)  were  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
road — entirely  rural  and  isolated  from  any  urban 
center. 


NoTE.^ — This  chart  and  the  following  ones 
covering  the  diagnostic  distribution  of  children 
under  the  program  are  based  on  children  who 
received  physician's  treatment  at  clinics,  hos- 
pitals, or  convalescent  homes,  or  through  home 
or  office  visits.  The  preceding  charts  are 
based  on  all  children  receiving  service,  either 
diagnostic  or  treatment. 
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A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF  CRIPPLING  CONDITIONS 
ARE  COVERED  UNDER  THE  PROGRAM 


(Data  for  39  States) 


During  the  early  yesirs  of  the  program  care  was 
ahiiost  entirely  limited  to  orthopedic  and  plastic 
conditions.  A  much  wider  range  of  crippling  con- 
ditions is  now  receiving  attention.  Care  is  grad- 
ually being  extended  to  such  handicapping  condi- 
tions as  rheumatic  fever,  congenital  heart  disease, 
hearing  defects,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy   .   .   . 
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THESE  ARE  THE  CRIPPLING  CONDITIONS— IN  ORDER  OF  FREQUENCY  — 
AMONG  CHILDREN  WHO  RECEIVED  TREATMENT  SERVICES 


14.7 


Percent  oF   all  diagnoses 
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(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 

(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 

(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 

(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 

(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 

(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 

(36) 
(37) 
(38) 


(39) 
(40) 


9.7 


8,9 


8.6 


,M21 


5.6 
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(1)  Poliomyelitis,  lole  effects 

(2)  Cerebrol  palsy 

(3)  Diseases  of  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  not  elsewhere  classified 

(4)  Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

(5)  Congenital  malformations,  not  elsewhere  classified 

(6)  Flatfoot,  acquired  or  unspecified 

(7)  Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

(8)  Effects  of  accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence,  excluding  (11) 

(9)  Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  except  tuberculosis 

(10)  Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  polio  or  tuberculosis 

(11)  Burns 

(12)  Poliomyelitis,  acute 

(1  3)   Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

(14)  Arthritis  and  rheumatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

(1  5)  Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  active  or  unspecified 

(16)  Birth  injuries,  except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy,  excluding  (32) 

(17)  Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

(18)  Flatfoot,  congenital 

(19)  Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

(20)  Diseases  of  nervous  system,  except  mental  disorders,  excluding  (2)  and  (29) 

(21)  Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

(22)  Deafness  and  impairment  of  hearing 

(23)  Heart  diseases,  except  congenital  malformations,  excluding  (13)  and  (19) 

(24)  Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  late  effects 

(25)  Congenital  malformations  of  circulatory  system 

(26)  Rickets,  late  effects 

(27)  Strabismus 

(28)  Rickets,  active 

(29)  Epilepsy 

(30)  Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process,  excluding  (22) 

(31)  Eye  conditions,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract,  excluding  (27)  and  (36) 

(32)  Birth  injuries,  intracranial  and  spinal,  except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

(33)  Diabetes  mellitus 

(34)  Congenital  cataract 

(35)  Disorders  of  occlusion,  eruption,  and  tooth  development 

(36)  Refractive  errors 

(37)  Diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus,  excluding  (35) 

(38)  Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory,  excluding  (1  5)  and  (24) 


(39)  Other  diagnosed  conditions,  not  elsewhere  classified 

(40)  Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 


(Data  (or  ;i9  States) 
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A  LiniE  OVER  HALF  OF  THE  CHILDREN  TREATED  ARE  BOYS 
THIS  HOLDS  FOR  MOST  OF  THE  TYPES  OF  CRIPPLING 
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Total,  all  diagnoses 

(1)  Effects  of  accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence,  excluding  (28) 

(2)  Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  except  tuberculosis 

(3)  Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

(4)  Diseases  of  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  not  elsewhere  classified 

(5)  Cleft  palate  and  fiarelip 


For  a  few  of  the  coiitiitioii.s,  there 
was  a  large  difference  in  the  pro- 
portion oj  boys  and  (jirls  wlio  re- 
ceived treatment  i/i  l.')48,  in  part 
reflecting  sej'  diflerence.s  in  the  in- 
cidence of  tliose  conditions.  Thus 
we  see  many  more  boys  suffering 
effects  of  accidents,  ami  many  more 
girls  with  congenital  hip  dislocation. 


(6)  Rickets,  active 

(7)  Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  active  or  unspecified 

(8)  Rickets,  late  effects 

(9)  Deafness  and  impairment  of  hearing 

(10)  Eye  conditions,  except  congenital  ot  diabetic  cataract,  excluding  (21)  and  (38) 

(11)  Poliomyelitis,  acute 

(12)  Cerebral  palsy 

(1  3)  Diseases  of  nervous  system,  except  mental  disorders,  excluding  (1  2)  and  (1  8) 
(l  4)  Diagnosed  conditions  not  elsewhere  classified 

(15)  Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process,  excluding  (9) 

(16)  Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  late  effects 

(17)  Poliomyelitis,  late  effects 

(18)  Epilepsy 

(19)  Disorders  of  occlusion,  eruption,  and  tooth  development 

(20)  Flatfoot,  acquired  or  unspecified 

(21)  Strabismus 

(22)  Congenital  malformations,  not  elsewhere  classified 

(23)  Birth  injuries,  except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy,  excluding  (31) 

(24)  Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

(25)  Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

(26)  Arthritis  and  rheumatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

(27)  Flatfoot,  congenital 

(28)  Burns 

(29)  Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory,  excluding  (7)  and  (16) 

(30)  Heart  diseases,  except  congenital  malformations,  excluding  (25)  and  (34) 

(31)  Birth  injuries,  intracranial  and  spinal,  except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

(32)  Congenital  cataract 

(33)  Congenital  malformations  of  circulatory  system 

(34)  Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

(35)  Diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus,  excluding  (19) 

(36)  Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

(37)  Diabetes  mellitus 

(38)  Refractive  errors 

(39)  Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  polio  or  tuberculosis 

(40)  Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 


(Data  for  39  States) 
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THE  AGES  OF  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  TREATMENT  VARY  MARKEDLY 
WITH  THE  CRIPPLING  CONDITION  INVOLVED 


Percent 


Consenltal  malformations 


Birth  injuries 


Cerebral  palsy 


20 

~~\ — 


40 

— r- 


60 

— T" 


80 

~-\ — 


100 


Bones  and  orsans  of 
movement  (not 
elsewhere  classified) 


Poliomyelitis 


Eye  and  ear 


Tuberculosis 
(nonrespiratory) 


Accidents 


Rheumatic  fevet 
and  heart  disease 


Miscellaneous 


(Data  for  39  States) 


Under  1  year     1-4 


5-14 


15-20 
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Kclativcly  more  yoiinj;  children  received  treat- 
iiH'iit  for  congenital  ni.alforinations  and  birth 
injuries  than  for  any  of  the  other  jiroups  of  diag;- 
luises.  School-a<;e  chiUhen  predominated  in  tlie 
liieumatic  fever  and  heait  disease  catefjory.  T'ro- 
portionatelv    more    of    the    oldest    children    were 


treated  for  conditions  i-esultiiif;  from  accidents  than 
for  any  other  broad  group  of  ciip{)iini;  conditions. 
The  percentage  distribution  of  children  who 
received  treatment  in  194<S,  by  age,  according  to 
a  more  detailed  diagnostic  classification  is  shown 
below: 


Diagnosis 


I'otal,  all  diagnoses__    .  _    . 

iuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  active  or  unspecified 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  late  effects 

Other  tuberculosis  except  respiratory 

Poliomyelitis,  acute 

I'oliomyelitis,  late  effects 

Piabetes  mellitus 

Rickets,  active 

K  ickets,  late  effects 

Cerebral  palsy 

K  pilepsy 

()iher  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  except  mental 

Refractive  errors 

St  rabismus 

( )iher  eye  conditions  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

1  'cafness  and  impairment  of  hearing 

( )ther  diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid 

Kheumatie  fever,  acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital 

Disorders  of  occlusion  and  tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism 

Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis 

Curvature  of  spine 

Flatfoot,  acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malformations  of  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  luirelip 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

Flatfoot,  congenital 

Other  cong(>nital  malformations 

Injuries  at  birth,  intracranial  or  spinal 

Other  inj  uries  at  birth 

Burns 

Other  morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents 

Other  diagnosed  conditions 

Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 


Total 

Under  1 

1-4 

5-14 

100.0 

3.  2 

23.  1 

52.9 

100.0 

0.4 

15.9 

61.  1 

100.0 

0.  1 

7.  1 

58.3 

100.0 

2.2 

22.2 

57.8 

100.0 

2.  5 

34.  5 

51.9 

100.0 

0.2 

12.7 

62.7 

100.0 

0 

3.7 

46.7 

100.0 

3.0 

71.  1 

23.6 

100.0 

0.5 

50.9 

44.4 

100.0 

0.  6 

24.7 

58.8 

100.0 

0 

21.  3 

56.0 

100.0 

3.4 

22.8 

53.6 

100.  0 

1.6 

19.  1 

58.7 

100.0 

0.7 

23.  1 

61.  5 

100.0 

2.4 

27.  1 

52.9 

100.0 

0.2 

6.4 

70.8 

100.0 

0.5 

18.6 

63.4 

100.0 

0.5 

3.3 

73.7 

100.0 

0.3 

2.4 

68.6 

100.0 

0.2 

3.9 

73.8 

100.0 

0 

9.9 

69.0 

100.0 

0 

6.6 

76.7 

100.0 

1.0 

7.  7 

50.  8 

100.0 

0.7 

6.6 

48.9 

100.0 

0.  5 

4.7 

48.7 

100.0 

0.  3 

34.2 

53.9 

100.0 

0.8 

24.2 

49.7 

100.0 

13.0 

30.4 

43.9 

100.0 

8.  1 

26.  7 

51.2 

100.0 

6.8 

25.6 

58.  1 

100.0 

16.4 

39.  1 

34.7 

100.  0 

1.8 

28.7 

50.2 

100.0 

11.0 

42.8 

39.  0 

100.0 

2.0 

41.7 

46.9 

100.  0 

6.  1 

32.4 

46.4 

100.0 

7.3 

36.0 

42.7 

100.0 

6.6 

30.  7 

52.4 

100.0 

1.2 

16.4 

58.8 

100.0 

1.2 

8.  3 

51.2 

100.0 

3.2 

25.2 

52.0 

100.0 

2.9 

29.0 

51.9 

20.8 
22.  6 
34.  5 
17.8 
11.  1 
24.  4 
49.  6 
2.3 
4.2 
15.9 
22.  7 


20.2 
20.6 
14.7 
17.6 
22.6 
17.  5 
22.  5 
28.7 


22 
21 
16 
40 
43 
46 
11.6 
25.3 
12.7 
14.0 
9.  5 
9.8 
19.3 
7.2 
9.4 
15.  1 
14.0 
10.3 
23.6 
39.  3 
19.  6 
16.2 


(Data  for  39  States) 
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INFANT  AM)  MATEHN.'Ui  MORTALITY  IN 
METROPOLITAl^'  AND  OUTIZING  COUNTIES,  19Wi-U8  -^ 


Thanks  to  xa.asr^  improvements  in  medical  standardSj,  hospital 
f acilitiesj  methods  of  treatment^  and  programs  of  maternal  and  infant 
carep  childbirth  in  the  United  States  is  far  safer  today  than  before  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935o     let  more  has  been  achieved 
in  urban  than  in  rural  areas^   aiid  mortality  rates  are  still  high  in  some 
of  the  outlying  areas  which  title  V  of  the  Act  was  designed  to  aido 

The  accompanying  map  shows  individual  counties  with  the  highest 
infant  mortality  rates;   that  is^  those  in  which  the  average  rate  in 
19li.ii-U8  was  U2oO  or  higher.     These   areas  comprise  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  counties  in  the  United  States,     If  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  these 
counties  had  been  3U085,  which  was  the  average  national  rate  in  ipUU-UBi, 
the  lives  of  approximately  U0,000  infants  would  have  been  saved  in  that 
5=year  period© 

The  data  in  this  report  are  arranged  to  help  personnel  in  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  identify  the  kinds  of  areas  in  their  respective 
States  where  infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates  are  still  relatively 
higho 

Use  is  made  of  the  grouping  of  counties  set  forth  in  an  earlier  2/ 
studya     Each  county  in  the  United  States  was  classified  in  one  of  five 
groups,  depending  on  whether  the  county  included  an  urbaxi  center  of 
50^000  or  more  population,  or  was  near  one^,  or  was  relatively  i^emote 
from  such  a  centero     Table  1   (page  2)   shov;s  the  definitions  of  these 
county  groups  nore  precisely,   as  well  as  the  number  of  States  having 
counties  of  each  kind  and  the  proportion  of  births  in  the  United  States 
in  each  county  grouping. 

Average  rates  over  the  5-yeaa'  period  l^hU-UQ   ai«  used,    and 
comparisons  with  average  rates  over  tiie  ^^ysaj:  period  19U1-U5   are 
includedo     The  infant  mortality  rates  are  deaths  under  1  year  per  1^000 
live  births.     The  maternal  mort.3lity  rates  are  maternal  deaths   ($th 
Revision  of  the  International  Lists)  per  10,000  live  births^     All  births  and 
deaths  are  allocated  to  the  mother's  usual,  place  of  residenceo 


"y  Report  prepared  by  Eleanor  P,   Hunt  and  Bronson  Price^  Progr-am  Research 
Branch,  Division  of  ftesearch, 

2/  See  ppo  8-10  and  msp  in;     "Child  Health  Services  and  Pediatric 

Education,  «  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Child  Health 
Services^  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics;  Counonwealth  Pund^ 
New  York,  19h9c 


Table  lo— CMRaCTERISTIGS  OF  COIMTI  GROUPS 


Gountjr  Group 
(Based  on  19liO  census) 

Number 

of 
counties 

Number  of 
States  having 
coionties  of 
given  kind 

Proportion 
of  Uo   S, 
births 
19i;i;-i;8 

Greater  metropolitans   counties 

63 

lU 

including  cities  of  IpOOOaOOO 
or  more  popuia tionoooooooooooo 

26^ 

Lesser  metropolitans   counties 
including  cities  of  50^000 
to  IjOOOjOOO  populatioHooooooo 

177 

39 

26^ 

Adjacent?:  counties  bordering  on 
or  having  reatfy  access  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  metropolitan 

C  OUnty  0900000000000900000   0    0000 

668 

Uh 

1B% 

Isolated  semi-rurals:  counties 
not  so  bordering  and  having 
an  incorporated  place  of 
2,500  or  more  population»'ooooo 

1,116 

\6 

2% 

Isolated  rural?  all  other 

COUnXlS  Dooo;}OOooeooooooocooouo 

1,052 

\xi 

s% 

All  counties  (ij.8  St-ates 

cLTiQ    JiJc     Wo, 'ooooooooeo  00000c 

3,076 

^<MI 

100^ 

Recent  National  Trends 

As  background  information  for  judging  the   rates  to  be  shown 
later  for  part-icular-  State s^,   certain  facts  about,  trends  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  are  notewortly  (table   2) o 

For  all  counties  taken  together,,   the  percent  reduction  in  mater- 
nal mortality  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  for  infant  mortality  from 
19hl-4i^  to  19liii-ij.8o     The  maternal   rate  was  cut  from  2$60  to  l6t,i+  {3hoh%) s 
while   the  infant  I'at^  was  reduced  fz*om  i+Oo?  to  3iio8  (lli»5/S)<. 


Maternal  mortality  has  shown  wider  variation  than  infant  mortality, 
as  between  rretropolitan  and  isolated  eountieso     Wliile  thB  risk  of  death 
for  infants  in  isolated  counties  has  been  larger  by  approximately  one= 
fourth  than  the  risk  for  infants  in  metropolitan  counties,   the  risk  for 
mothers  in  isolated  counties  has  been  about  ^0%  greater  than  for  mothers 
in  metropolitan  counties »     The  data  in  table  2  show  that  these  conditions 
were  approximately  true  in  both  the  19Ul=li.5  and  19U4=^8  periods. 


Table  2..-.»INFANT  AMD  MATESNAL  MORTALITY  RATES,   PERCENT  REDUCTION, 
AND  EXCESS  IN  EACH  RATE  07ER  GREATHl  METROPOLITAN  RATEs 
Uo  S,,   19U1-U5  AND  19Uii»U8o 


Infant  rates  are  deaths  under  1  year  per  I5OOO  live  births. 
Maternal  rates  are  maternal  deaths  (5th  Revision  of  Inters. 


liab^uiicu.    jaj.w>  u>j  /     ^/^t. 

INFANT  MORTALITT              { 

MATERNAL  MORTALITY 

County  group 

Averag* 

RATE 

Average 
RATE 
19liU-U8 

Seduc- 
tion 

Average 
RATE 

19la-U5 

Average 
RATE 
19U*4|8 

Beduc-' 
tion 

All  counties, 00 

ho,  7 

31*08 

llio55f 

25,0 

I60U 

3UoW 

Metropolitan  countiesoo* 

36.5 

32oO 

12,35s 

21o5 

13o8 

35,8^ 

Greater  nietropoJitano  c 

33  ol 

29o7 

10o3% 

20o2 

12,8 

3606^ 

Lesser  metropolitanooo 

39c9 

3UoU 

13o8^ 

22o7 

llio7 

35c3^ 

Adj  acent  counties » 0  <,  <, « 0  0 

U2oO 

35.1i 

l5o7$ 

25o5 

1608 

3liol$ 

Isolated  countieso » <> » « 0  0 

h6^ 

39,1 

l6ol5g 

30a 

20„U 

32o2jf 

Semi-ruralo  ooo^ooooooo 

kl  0 

3fo5 

I6o0^ 

29  oB 

19o9 

33o25g 

luiraJ-o  OOOC&ooooooooooo 

U5o3 

37o6 

17o056 

31o0 

22^0 

29o0^ 

EXCESS  IN  EACH  RATE  OVER  GREATER  METROPOLITAN  RATE; 


Greater  metix>politano  o  o  o 
Lesser  metropolitan,,  a  o  0  o 


Adjacentc 

XSO^clw^^o  OOOOO0OO«O«OO0O 
rUl  1  <bJ  q  OOOOc   oeo   o   9  O  o   «  o  o  z 


I'OCO   00   c   o   0GOOOOOOO 


(0^) 

(OJf) 

21^ 

16^ 

27^ 

195s 

& 

32$ 

U2JJ 

33$ 

31% 

27$ 

(0$) 
12$ 

cxtft 

53$ 


T 


(0$) 
I55f 

31$ 


$5$ 
72$ 


From  19Ul"^5  to  19UU°=U8  infant  mortalitiy  has  shown  soiib   "evening 
up,"  betvreen  the  rates  in  isolated  and  in  metropolitan  countieso     For 
maternal  mortality,  however^   the  disparity  in  rates  between  metropolitan 
and  isolated  counties  increasedo 

These  opposite  trends  are  best  shown  in  terms  of  the  percentages 
in  the  lower  part  of  table, 2£>     In  computing  the  percentages  in  each 
column,   the   rate  in  the  greater^netropolitan  counties  has  been  taken 
as  a  basis  for  comparisono     For  the   infant  rate,  the  percentage  excess 
in  isolated  counties  was  cut  from  hl%  to  32^  between  the  two  periods. 
At  the   same  time   the  excess  for  the  maternal  rate   rose  from  1x9%  to 

In  terms  of  the  more  extreme  comparison  of  the  isolated-rural 
maternal  rate  with  the  greater=raetropolitan  maternal  rate,   the  excess 
in  19Ui4-U8  amounted  to  72^6 


Infant  Mortality  Rates  in  Isolate d'^Rural  Counties 

Although  thei^  is  little    reason  to  doubt  that  the  comparison 
just  made  is  valid  for  the  maternal  rate,   the  same  cannot  be   said 
for  a  similar  comparison  with  respect  to  the  infant  rate.     According 
to  table   2,   in  19^14-118  the  infant  rate  for  isolated-rural  counties 
would  appear  only  27$  higher  than  the  infant  rate  for  greater- 
metropolitan  countieso 

To  whatever  extent  "registration  phenomena"  may  affect  infant 
or  maternal  mortality  rates,   the  effect  is  probably  greatest  on  the 
infant  rate  imported  from  isolated-rural  areas.     Occasionally  an  infant 
bom  alive  and  c^ing  soon  after  birth  is  not  registered  either  as  a 
live  birth  or  death,   and  the  infant  may  be  registered  as  a  fetal 
death  (stillbirth) »     It  has  not  been  established  that  this  happens 
frequently  in  any  area,  but  to  the  extent  that  such  errors  occur  at 
all,   they  probably  occur  relatii/ely  often  in  isolated-rural  areas » 
The  effect  would  be  to  make   the  infant  mortality  rates  available  for 
isolated-rural  areas  lower  than  their  true  values.     This,   together 
with  possible  errors  in  allocating  infant  deaths   to  place  of   residence, 
may  account  in  part  for  the  fact  that  the  infant  rates  reported  from 
isolated-rural  counties  are   somewhat  lower  (better)   than  the  infant 
rates  reported  from  serai  crural  coiontieso 

However^  even  if  the  relatively  low  isolated^iniral  infant 
rates  may  be  largely  explainable  in  such  terras,   the  effect  is  plrobably 
similar  in  degree  for  the  isolated'^rural  areas  of  most  StateSo     If  so, 
a  comparison  of  argr  one  State's  isolate d=rural  infant  rate  with  that 
for  other  States  probably  has  meaning,   despite   the  bias:  that  may 
exist  in  these  rates  as  a  whole© 


It  would  nevertheless  be  very  desirable,  before   taking  a 
State's  isolated-rural  infant  mortality  rate  at  face  value  for  purposes 
of  program  planning^  to  inquire  into  reporting  conditions  which  may 
affect   that  rateo 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  in  many  States  the  births  in 
isolated-rural  counties  comprise  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  births  in 
all  isolated  counties 5  ioCo  m  semi- rural  and  rural  counties  taken 
togethero      (As  table  2  shows ^  in  I9UU-U8  only  8^  of  total  births  in 
the  United  States  were  in  isolated-rural  counties  while  2$%  were  in 
semi-njral  counties),,     Therefore ^  except  as  officials  concerned  with 
registration  laay  ad^/ise  otherwise^,   a  State's  semi.^rural  infant 
mortality  rate  can  usually  be  taken  as  a  good  indication  of  the  rate 
for  isolated  counties  as  a  whole o 


State  Charts 

In  the  charts  which  complete  this  report^  two  different 
presentations  are  used  to  show  the  ipIUi'-iiS  infant  and  maternal  rates 
for  the  individual  Stat«So     The  two  sets  of  charts  are  complen^ntary 
to  each  other j,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  oonsider  the  data  for   a 
particular  State  in  both  sets© 

In  charts  1-5,  the  first  chart  (page  7)   shows  the  rates  in 
greater-=metropolitan  counties  onlyq    as  collected  and  ranked  for  those 
II4.  States  having  such  counties 0     The  next  chart  shows  the  rates  in 
lesser-metropolitan  counties  for  the  39  States  having  counties  of  that 
kind^  and  sq  on  to  chart  5  which  gives  the  rates  for  isolated-rural 
counties 


a  sq 
o3/ 


The  reader  may  readily  locate  and  mark  his  own  State  on  >^ich- 
ever  charts  in  this  set  contain  rates  for  his  Statee     It  is  best  to 
consider  first  the  infant  rates  on  the  left  side  of  the  charts^  and 
separately  the  maternal  rates  on  the  right  sidSo 

A  particular  rate  may  be  related  to  tiie  lowest  (best)  rate 
shown  at  the  top  of  a  column j  or  to   the  Uo  So   rate  shown  at  the 
bottom,  or  to  botho     This  procedure  enables  one  to   see  what  a 
State's  relative  standing  iSj  within  each  county  group  for  which  the 
State  has  counties  of  the  given  kindo 


3/The  names  of  the  individual  counties  in  a  State  comprising  each 
county  group  are  given  in  "Health  Services  for  the  Rural  Child; 
Availability  of  Hospitals^  Physicians  and  Dentists  in  Service  Areas" ^ 
by  Jo  Po  Hubbard^  Mo  I..  Pennell^   and  Ro   Ho  Britten 5  published  in 
I9I4.8  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  available  in  most 
public  health  libraries<, 


The  second  set  of  charts  (beginning  on  page  12)  shows  county 
group  differences  in  rates  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  for 
each  State,  I9UU-U80  The  rates  for  the  United  States  are  shown  first 
because  they  provide  background  information  for  judging  data  for  the 
individual  States ^  which  follow  in  alphabetic  ordero  Percentage 
changes  in  rates  since  the  period  1914.1-U5  are  included  on  each  charto 

The  charts  in  this  second  set  are  self-explanatory,  though  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  footnotes  include  information  which  is 
essential  in  judging  the  significance  of  certain  rates  and  percentage 
changes o 


Chart  lo 
GREATER       METROPOLITAN       COUNTIES 
Rankings  of  rates  for  the  Ik  States  having  such  areaso 
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Chart  2o 
METROPOLITAN 


COUNTIES 


Rankings  of  rates  for  the  39  States  having  such  areas o 
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Chart  3o 
ADJACENT   COUNTIES 

Rankings  of  rates  for  the  kh  States  having  such  areas „ 
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Chart  Uo 
SEMI-RURAL       COUNTIES 
Rankings  of  rates  for  the  U$  States  having  such  areas « 
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Chart  5o 
RURAL 


COUNTIES 


Rankings  of  rates  lor  the  k3  States  having  such  areas 
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CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  STATISTICAL  SERIES 


Bulletins  in  this  series  present  analyses 
of  periodic  data  useful  to   research,    administrative, 
and  informational  specialists  in  the  field  of 
services  for  children.     In  these  bulletins  from 
time   to  time  will  appear  data  on   the  operations 
of  public  health  and  welfare  programs,   statistics 
on  conditions  of   diild  life,    and  related  source 
materials.     Copies   are   available  without  charge. 
If  you  would  lilce  to  receive  future  issues  in  this 
series,  please  send  to   the  Children's  Bureau  a 
request  that  your  name  be  placed  on  this  mailing 
listo 

Specify: 

List  SS-1  -  if  you  want  all  issueso 

List  SS-2  -  if  you  want  health  issues  onlyo 

List  SS-3  -  if  you  want  welfare  issues  onlyo 
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CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
STATISTICAL  SERIES 


=? '?  /  "^ .  ^1  / 


NUMBER 


13 


.j-x-  ^^i^ 


=^^^f-ia;S-^^......^^,..,^.. 


f^^e^A'- 


in  Public 
Child  Welfare 
Programs 

1951 


FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY  •  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  •  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  •  WASH.25.  D.  C. 

1952  sij—-— 


PERSOKHEL  IN  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  PROaRAMS,  I95I  If 


State  and  locsl  public  welfare  agenciee  had  enl.arged  their  full- 
time  professional  child  welfare  staffs  to  an  all-^time  high  of  nearly 
l4-,500  by  inid-1951  ==-  an  increase  of  about  3  percent  over  June  1950-  £/ 
These  professional  eraployee<s  were  being  aided  by  more  than  1d350  clerical 
employ eee  working  fvtll-tme  in  the  public  child  welfare  programs.  Ser- 
vices to  children  were  also  being  provided  by  better  than  33^00  general 
welfare  workers .^  ic-eo  caseworkers  and  director-workers  primarily  con^ 
cerned  with  tne  administration  of  public  asaistance  programs  who  were 
spending  some  of  their  time  in  working  with  or  on  behaJ.f  of  childrenc 
Pull-time  public  child  welfare  workers  were  serving  roughly  k   out  of 
every  5  of  the  nearly  260,jOOO  children  receiving  specialized  child  welfare 
services  from  public  welfare  agencies  in  June  1951'  G-eneral  welfare 
workers,,  who  -speut  only  part-time  on  child  welfare  programs,,  were  respon^ 
sible  for  about  1  in  5.  This  report  is  f ceased  on  the  i^-,,^5  full='tine 
professional  public  child  welfare  employees c 

7  out  of  10  paid  entirely  from  State  and_local_fj^8 o 

Despite  tl^  use  of  additional  Federal  child  welfare  services  funds 9 
available  as  a  result  of  the  amendaients  to  the  Social  Secitrity  Act 
enacted  late  in  1950^  70  percent  of  the  fu21--time  public  child  welfare 
employees  were  paid  entirely  from  State  and  local  f'jnds^  The  number  so 
paid  in  June  I95I  was  3,132^  the  others  Clc327)  were  paid  in  whole  or 
part  from  Federal  child  welfare  services  funds  o  State  and  local  funds 
paid  for  73  percent  of  the  casevrorkers  and  71  perceni,  of  the  casework 
exjpervisors  but  only  45  percent  of  the  consultaD.tfc,  The  two  States  vdth 
the  largest  increases  in  the  number  of  full-time  child  welfare  employees 
during  the  year  ending  June  I95I  --  California  and  Washington  —  met  the 
cost  of  the  additional  personnel  almost  entirely  through  the  use  of 
State  or  local  funds.  For  the  cotintry  as  a  wholes  hox^ever,  nearly  70 
percent  of  the  additional  full=time  persons  on  the  payroll  th-at  raooth; 
as  compared  witETHi^year  before  0  were  paxd  in  whole  or  part  from  Federal 
child  welfare  services  funds  o 


1/  Report  prepared  by  Mignon  SauTsera  Prograjn  Arxalysis  Branchy  Division  of 
Reseaicho 

2/  See  table  1  on  page  6  for  scope  and  limitations  of  data^ 


Public  child  welfare  services  greatly  expanded  since  I9U60 

In  Jttne  1951 »  tlie  total  number  of  full-time  putlic  child  wel- 
fare employees  exceeded  those  employed  in  June  19^^  "by  53  percent »  _^/ 
Although  caseworkers,  the  largest  group  among  public  child  welfsire 
employees,  showed  the  greatest  increase  in  number  (roughly  1,100)5 
percentagewise  they  have  not  increased  to  the  same  extent  as  supervisory 
and  executive  staffs.  The  number  of  caseworkers  in  1951  was  53  percent 
greater  than  it  had  been  in  19^  while  the  increase  among  supervisoryj 
consultant  and  executive  staffs  was  nearly  75  percent  over  the  same 
periodo 

Strengthened  supervisory  and  consultant  staff  over  the  5"year 
period  resulted  mostly  from  the  use  of  Federal  child  welfare  services 
funds.  Sixty  percent  of  the  additional  supervisors  and  nearly  70  percent 
of  the  added  consultants  were  paid  from  these  funds »  Even  though  the 
bulk  of  Federal  child  welfare  services  funds  have  been  used  for  case- 
workers,, State  and  local  funds  were  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  Federal 
frnids  to  enlarge  this  groT5)o  State  and  local  funds  were  also   primarily 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  executives  and  specialists 
(psychologists, J  research  personnel,  etc)  in  the  public  child  welfare 
program o 


0ne=^ third  of  the  Nation's  children  live  in  areas  where  there  are  no  full° 
time  public  child  welfare  workerso 

By  June  I95I9  ^7  percent  of  the  3,1S7  counties  of  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  had  the  services  of  full-time  public  child  welfare 
vjorkers.  These  lo^S  counties  had  full-time  child  welfare  caseworkers 
(or  director-workers)  assigned  exclusively  to  one  county  or  covering 
several  counties.  About  two-- thirds  of  the  children  under  21  years  of  age 
in  this  countiy  were  living  in  these  counties,,  kf     Thus,  nearly  one 
child  in  3  was  living  in  an  area  in  which  there  was  no  full-time  public 
child  welfare  worker.  These  children  may  be  helped  "bj  general  welfare 
workers^,  primarily  public  assisstance  workers,  or  they  may  be  out  of 
reach  of  public  child  welfare  services  altogether. 

More  than  2  out  of  every  3  of  the  counties  with  f till- time  public 
child  welfare  services  are  predominantly  rural.  That  iSj,  in  ls039 
out  of  the  lf,^92  counties  with  full-time  child  welfare  workers, 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  population  are  living  in  rural  places 
as  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  CensuSc  Of  course,  most  of  the 


2/  All  con5)ari3ons  between  19^46  and  1951  are  for  US  States  for  which 
coinparabl©  data  are  available o 

k/    All  data  on  child  population  based  on  I9H0  Census,  Age  data  for 
counties  for  I95O  are  not  yet  available  for  all  States. 


counties  in  the  covmtry  would  be  classified  as  rural  under  this  defini- 
tion o  Furthermore,  this  is  only  a  rou^-h  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
public  child  welfare  services  are  reaching  rural  areas  since  some  counties 
classified  as  urbari  under  thiF  definition  may  have  large  rural,  areas 
while  some  classified  as  rural  contain  towns  or  citie&„ 

Even  though  most  of  the  counties  with  full-tme  public  child 
welfare  services  are  rural,  5^  percent  of  all  rural  counties  in  which 
live  22  percent  of  the  Nation's  childrenj  are  without  such  services. 
Fewer  urban  counties  (35  percent)  lack  the  services  of  full-time  public 
child  welfare  workers.  Only  12  percent  of  the  children  of  the  United 
States  live  in  these  counties. 


turnover  continues  high  "-"  ..jobs  go  unfilledo 

Nearly  1  out  of  every  3  public  cnild  welfare  employees  working 
on  J\me  30a  1951  l^ad  come  to  the  job  within  the  preceding  year'.  This 
preponderance  of  "new  workers"  is  similar  to  the  sitxiation  in  19^  and 

1950. 

Turnover  was  highest  among  caseworkers „  Although  caseworkers 
account  for  75  percent  of  all  public  child  welfare  employees  they 
constituted  roughly  S6  percent  of  the  new  employees  dui'ing  the  year. 
Fortunately :  the  problem  among  supervisory  and  executive  staff  was  not 
quite  as  great  and  this  relative  stability  gives  some  continuity  in 
agency  leadership  „ 

Kaxiy   jobs  remained  unfilled.  As  in  the  preceding  year^  1  job  in 
10  was  vacant  in  June  I95I0  The  difficulty  in  obtaixiing  adequately 
qualified  personnel  was  most  acute  for  consultants,  ioe.  training  con- 
s-iiltantc,  district  consultaa'*" „  foster  care  oon8\3ltaa.t.p  etc.  One  out  of 
every  S  consultant  positions  was  vacant  in  Joae  1952.^ 

Tornover  and  vacancies  cannot  help  but  reealt  in  a  less 
effective  child  welfare  program =  Services  to  cnildxen  mey  be  inter- 
rupted while  positions  are  va*3anto  Frequently  service  may  be  provided 
only  for  emergenciesj,  if  at  all»  (^oaliiied  staff  ars  difficult  to  find, 
and  when  replacements  are  fovind^  execu-oives  aad  si:5)ervisors  aiust  spend 
time  in  orienting  the  new  staff.  Fuxtheraiore ;,  new  workers  must  get  to 
know  the  families  and  children  in  theiv  service  load  before  they  can 
help  them„  Children  in  trouble  need  sustained  help  from  professionally 
equipped  and  experienced  personnel » 


Low  salayxes  eontlnue. 

One  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  retaining  qualified 
staff  is  the  relatively  low  salaries  offered  to  public  cnild  welfare 
employees c     In  June  1951j   the  median  monthly  salary  for  casevrarkers  \ra.s 
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$2l+7  —  a  total  of  $2^^^  ^ot   the  yeaXc  Although  salaries  were  slightly 
tetter  in  1951  than  they  had  "been  a  year  "before,  they  continued  low  in 
relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  jol3» 

Low  salaries  deter  yoiing  people  from  undertaking  the  professional 
training  essential  to  child  welfare  workc.  Mors  lucrative  jobs  are 
availalsle  in  other  fields  for  the  individual  v;ith  graduate  study^  Employees 
.already  in  child  welfare  work  move  about  in  search  of  better  paying 
positions  and  jobs  remain  vacant  because  salaries  are  too  low  to  attract 
and  hold  qualified  persons <, 

Service  loads  are  smaller » 

Smaller  service  loads  permit  more  adequate  child  welfare  casework 
seiTiceo  That  iSs  the  number  of  children  for  whom  a  child  welfare  case- 
worker is  responsible  determines^  in  part^  the  q\iality  of  service  that 
can  be  provided  each  childo  On  the  average^  a  caseworker  was  responsible 
for  55  children  in  June  1951o  States  varied  considerably  in  the  worfc= 
load  assigned  io   child  welfare  caseworkers »  For  States  with  at  least 
50  public  child  welfare  caseworkers,j  the  averages  were  as  follows? 

Median  Number  of  Children 
STATES  in  Service  Load 

June  1951 


•LXJ-,  aSLQ  Xocooococo«<>r>ooooocoooor>o  •• 

JU\J\XXk>  XStllSfO  AOi>ocooooeoi»uo«OOOOOA  •^ 

1*1  XltXrkg  S  St  VGr  00000  oooooenooooocoooo  \/ 

A  'GanSLsi  wiav3oc   o<»o   o»>c   cooooeuuQOCeoo  ^^7 

wOIXILSw  I'lCu.T  oooooeaooo  oeoooo«ooo  !?^ 

MasBac5huB3t"0S»  :>o<,o«oo<>,e<,oo.ooo  53 

Washington,. ,  .„»„.,  o  o  «<.  o ».  o„.,,„  ^  „  56 

iVl  X  O  o  W  UX  XooooooocetOouceo<toi>  00000  !?b7 

wllXv  ec.:iuoooc»oooocof)'£oo«&9euAoo  i?i/ 

Pernsylvaiiia.. ..  o  c « « o  o » , , . ., . « .  „ » ,  60 

Disx-rict  of  Colujabia^  „,>o„,.,  ,000  6I 

fVXSOQZlSXZlo  oocooocooooooooeooooo  D^ 

*' vd  '.<  V  Xfc  ^XXlX3,o  ooecc^&o«co»oooeo  Oy 

XXf'.CLXoJj.^o  C'Ccooooocooo^oooocunooo  fw 

Vti4j<Ai-.OA  .CXX&to  ooooco<>ci>oOoOeoo?oeo  ,(0 

Korth  Carolinao»oo  =  coooo.<;.o.<.e  79 

Puerto  Rico  0  o  -, ..  o  o  V  o » i  o  .■> » .-. .  o  .J » o  o  97 


Service  loads  at  the  end  of  1951  were  considerably  smaller  on 
the  average  than  they  liad  "been  in  1946<,  The  median  load  had  steadily 
decreased  from  71  to  55  over  the  3^y^sx   period.  The  decrease  from 
1950  *o  1951  was  from  59  to  55  children  per  workere 

Service  loads  must  "be  small  enough  to  permit  workers  time  to 
provide  appropriate  care  and  service  for  each  child  — •  to  individualize 
needs  as  fully  as  possilile  v/ithin  the  function  of  the  agency  and  the 
resources  of  the  community.  For  the  3IO  workers  (nearly  10  percent  of 
all  vrorkers)  in  the  country  who  must  plan  for  more  than  100  children-, 
this  is  an  almost  impossihle  task.  However,  in  19^0  27  percent  of  the 
workers  were  responsitle  for  at  least  100  children^  The  steady 
reduction  in  the  size  of  service  loads  and  in  the  proportion  of  workers 
serving  unreasonably  large  numbers  of  children  is  a  promising  cendo 

As  service-loads  decrease  and  full-time  public  child  welfare 
services  become  available  in  more  areas j  especially  rural  areas,  the 
needs  of  children  will  be  met  more  adequately.  Efforts  to  raise 
salarieSc  to  stabilize  staff,  and  to  increase  the  professional  compe- 
tence of  staff  will  further  insure  that  children  get  the  k3jad  of 
help  they  needo 
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Table  1.—  EMPIOTEES  IB  THE  PUBLIC  CHIM  WEUABS  PEOGEAJ-G,   ST  STA3S  AHD  TOZ  OF  POSITION,    JUHB  195!  a/ 


State 


Child  welfare  en^iloyeee  -  devoting  fuU  time  to  CWS 


Total 


Frofeeslooal  child  welfare  esployees 


Total 


Directors 


Director-  Case- 


workers 


workers 


Sixpex- 
▼isore 


ConBtilt- 
ants 


Special- 
ists 


Clerks 


General  welfare  workers  - 
devoting  some  time  to  CVS 


Total 


Director- 
workers 


Total 

Xlahama 

Alaska. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado ....... 

Connecticut.... 

Delaware....... 

Diet,  of  Col... 
norida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Id.aho. 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Eentos^ 

Louisiana. 

Kaine. 

Maryland 

HasBachnaetts. . 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 

Missoiiri.. 

Montana..... ... 

Sehraska 

Berada 

Bew  Hampshire.. 

Bew  Jersey..... 
Bew  Mexico...., 

Bew  Tork. 

Borth  Carolina, 
Berth  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. ...... 

Oregon 

Pennsylrania. . , 
I^ierto  Bioo.... 

Bhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee...... 

Texas 

Utah 

Termont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virgin la.. 

Vashington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

looming 


5.823 


K^ 


120 


70 


3,272 


51U 


3S0 


109 


64 
6 

1/     170 

1^3 
193 

96 

65 

58 
33 

324 

215 


V 


y 


76 

1*9 

98 

103 

66 

28 
25U 
156 
236 
102 

117 
20 

s 
20 

19 
iti 

1.01*3 
98 
12 


1<21 

^? 
86 

i/   86 

101 

5"* 
36 
29 

113 

132 

26 

26 

11 

135 

156 
138 

222 
15 


57 
5 

30 

30 

127 

38 

13s 
19 
70 

m 

Mo 

28 

8 

266 
179 

63 

i 

U6 

28 

192 

118 

192 

60 

89 
18 

33 

8 
18 

12 
28 
765 
85 
12 

315 
k3 
63 
62 

100 

la 
32 

25 

so 
79 

23 

22 

3 

112 

150 

112 

162 

lU 


k 

3 
2 

2 

1 
2 


1 

1 

lU 

1 


'I 

3 
3 
2 


38 
16 


Hi 

H 

25 
21 
70 

2U 

115 
17 
50 

29 

29 
20 

5 
208 

151 

'^3 
17 
52 
53 
38 

26 
158 

80 

Tt 

61* 
11 
21 
6 
15 

2 
20 

555 

63 

7 

197 

'^ 
37 
71 

29 
26 
19 
60 
50 

17 

21 

5 

87 

128 

90 

112 

11 


3 

1 
1 
2 
1* 

l| 
U 

2 
12 

9 


35 

21 
12 

3 
12 


2 
20 

8 
28 

8 

21 

3 

1 
2 


5 
116 


33 
1 
9 

20 


16 


2 

\l 

16 
17 


11 

1 
US 

3 

1 


8 

3 

2 

15 

6 

1 
u 

U 

8 


J 
8 
3 

1 
6 
6 

I 


1 

73 
9 
3 

8 

7 
7 
5 
7 

3 

3 

1 

12 

11 


8 
5 

5 
17 

2 


7 

10 

1 


2 

1 
7 
8 

2 

21* 
2 


1.358 


3.603 


7 
1 
6 

10 

•♦3 

5 
55 

26 

21 

18 

5 
1 

58 
36 

13 
16 

29 
29 
20 


62 

1*2 

28 

2 

11 


7 

13 

278 

13 


106 
32 
23 


'I 

1* 

33 
53 


3 

23 
6 

26 

60 
1 


381* 
5 
3 

23 
37 

23 

1 

2 

c/  1*59 

55 

71 

1*1 

1 

1U7 

75 

2 


i/ 


h/   - 

3 

58 

175 

239 

ll*8 

1*6 

112 

17 

13U 

^^ 

328 
69 

83 

5 
59 

5U 


21*1* 

1* 

83 

131 

h/   - 

2 

190 
16 


31 
21* 


870 


38 

5 
3 

22 

1 

23 


1*1 
li 

i*6 
57 


1*0 
66 

63 
38 
62 


1.9 
1*6 

26 

li* 

5^ 


92 
5 


6 
16 


a/  As  of  the  last  pay-roll  period  in  June,  I95I. 

^     Report  did  not  Include  all  siq>loyses. 

0/  Includes  all  public  assistance  workers  vto  nay  cariy  child  welfare  sarrlces  ythea   there  are  such  cases  in  their  areas, 
although  at  any  one  time  there  will  he  some  workers  who  are  not  providing  child  welfare  services. 


Table  2.—  POTLIC  CHILD  WEUAES  KHPLOIEKS,   BT  SOUECi;  07  lUUDS  TOE  SAURIES  OH  TBAVIL, 

BY  STATE,    JOKE  1951  a/ 


State 


Fold  entirely  from  State  and  local  fnndji 


Total 


Profeielonol 
Imployeee 


Olerlool 
Inployee* 


Paid  in  whole  or  in  part  fron  Tedaral  CVS  fund* 


Total 


Profeedoaal 
l^plojeei 


Olerioal 
bplo7«ei 


Total 

Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arlcaniae. 

Oalif  omia. 

Colorado..... 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Coltunbla. 
norlda 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho ..•..••••••.•••. 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Eantocky , 

Louisiana 

Kaine 

I(ar;rland 

Kaseachuaetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi. 

Missotkr  i. , 

Montana ■ 

Bebraslca. 

le  TOda. .............. 

Nev  Hampshire 

Bev  Jersey 

Kev  Mexico.. 

Hew  Tork 

Korth  Carolina....... 

Berth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. ........ 

Puerto  Bico. 

Shode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

lennesseo 

Texas 

titah 

Temont. 

7irgin  Islands. 

Tirginia. 

Vashington. 

Vest  Virginia 

Viscous in... 

Vyoolng 


1.217 


I.M68 


1.327 


12 

17 
l>*3 

28 
166 

22 
25 

1 

3oe 

203 

56 
17 
18 

65 
U8 


2lt2 

118 

218 

l42 

70 
7 

33 


U 

28 

1,018 
20 


391 
3'+ 
65 
32 
37 

^ 
5 
7 

66 
■♦7 

U 
13 

82 

138 

121 

188 

7 


11 

1 
100 

23 

117 

21 

16 

20 

170 

U3 

1 

.! 

28 


183 

85 

180 


>t2 

i 


15 

7M5 

13 


286 

5 

lie 

12 

36 
32 

k 

3 

II 

8 

9 

63 
132 

li^ 


6 

3 

W3 

4 

26 

21 

6 
5 
1 

58 
33 

13 

i6 

9 

22 
20 


59 
33 


28 

2 

9 


1* 

13 

273 

7 


105 
29 
23 

20 

1 

13 

1 

It 

33 

23 


'I 

26 

3^ 


52 
6 

^1 
36 

27 

15 
27 
19 
5 
23 

36 

8 

8 

22 

12 

20 
32 
80 
38 
18 

28 

12 
38 
18 
60 

"♦7 
13 
U 
8 
lU 

15 
13 
25 
78 
12 

21 

9^ 

9 

31 

22 

!t7 
85 

15 
13 
11 
53 
18 

17 
s 


52 

5 
19 
29 
27 

15 
21 
19 
5 
23 

2U 
8 
8 

22 

9 

20 

60 
31 
18 

28 

9 

33 

12 

60 

U7 

13 

9 

8 

ih 

12 

13 

20 
72 
12 

29 
38 
21 

50 
6it 

9 

28 
22 

t7 
55 

15 

13 

8 

Us 

18 

17 

28 

7 


iin 


12 


20 

7 


3 

30 


a/     Tot  scope  end  lioitations  of  data,   see  table  1. 
Bote:     This  table  includes  only  essployees  who  devoted  fall  time  to  the  child  welfare  serviees  progrsa. 
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Tatle  3—  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFAES  EMPLOYEES  lU  PECFESSIOKja  POSITIOHS,   BY  SOOTCE  OF  HITOS  TOE  SALiEIES  OR  THA7E1, 

BY  STATE  AED  TYPE  OF  POSITIOH,    JTOtE  I95I  a/ 


State 


Paid  entirely  fron  State  and  local  funds 


Total 


Directors 


CaB&. 
workers 


Super- 
visors 


Consult- 
ants 


Special- 
isttt 


Paid  in  iriiole  or  in  part  fron  Federal. CVS  fondt 


Total 


Directors 


Caee- 

workers 

c/ 


Supers 
Tisoro 


Consult 
ants 


Total 

AlalJama 

Alaska.. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California....! 

Colorado....... 

Connecticut.... 

Delaware 

Diet,  of  Col... 
Florida 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho.. ........ 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Eassae 

Kentucky- 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan. ...... 

Minnesota...... 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri....... 

Montana 

Hehraska 

Heivada 

Kev  Hampshire.. 

Kev  Jeraejr 

New  Mexico..... 

Hew  York 

north  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. ...... 

Oregon 

PennsylTania. . . 
Puerto  Rico.... 

Ehoda  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont........ 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

Washington..... 

Vest  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoniisg 


3.138 


Sg 


2  =  1*5'+ 


363 


170 


63 


1.327 


603 


151 


n 

1 

100 

23 

U7 
65 

21 

16 
20 

2ui 

17c 

1 

28 


183 

85 

180 


lie 


15 

7i»5 
13 


286 

12 
36 

32 

h 

3 
II 

8 
9 

63 
132 


13!* 


13 
1 


Ik 

1 
1 


1 

10 

57 

22 
100 

50 
16 

li+ 

18 

196 
1M8 

33 

8 
31 
23 


158 
61 

1I+7 


37 

It 

21 


552 
7 


225 

1 
33 

12 
27 

21+ 
2 
1 

21 
9 


52 
115 

80 

100 

7 


10 

7 
1 


27 
19 

3 

10 


18 

8 
27 


113 
1 


32 
5 
8 

2 

1 

2 
10 


7 

ll+ 

12 

ll+ 


1 
38 


11* 

2 


60 
3 


2 
11 


13 
1 


52 

5 

19 
29 
27 

15 
21 
19 

5 
23 

21+ 
8 
8 

22 

9 

20 
32 
60 
31 
18 

28 

9 

33 

12 
60 

1+7 

13 

9 

8 

1I+ 

12 
13 
20 
72 
12 

29 
38 
21 
50 

61+ 
9 

28 
22 
1+7 

55 

15 
13 

8 
1+9 
18 

17 

28 

7 


ito 

1+ 

15 

21 

13 

2 
19 
17 

13 

15 
2 
5 

12 


10 
17 

22 
15 

26 
19 

5 
1+7 

27 

7 

1 

12 

9 
6 

3 

56 

7 

10 
28 
11 
>+l 
1+1+ 


21+ 
18 


11 

13 

5 

35 
13 

10 

16 
U 


18 


1 
1 
1+ 

12 

3 
1 
3 
2 
6 


210 


11 

3 
5 

10 


8 
3 

2 

1 
1+ 

1 
11 
11 

7 


1 

10 

5 
3 

1 
6 
6 

1 


1 

'I 
3 


a/     For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,   see  table  1. 
h/     Includes  1)0  director-workers, 
c/     Includes  30  director-workers. 
Notei     This  table  Includes  only  employees  who  derotad  f\ill  time  to  the  child  welfare  services  program. 
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Tabls  k.—  PUBLIC  CHILD  WEUARI  IWPLOTXES  IN  PHOrESSIONAL  POSITIOIIS,    BT  STATE,    AND  BT  SOURCE  07  rUKIfl 

TOE  SALAEIES  OH  TRATOL,    JUHS  I95O  and  1951 


Inployeee  vhoee  salaxlee  or  traTsl  fundg  came  from- 


Ststa 


Total  siiployees 


1951 


1950 


Stata  and  local  funds 
sntlraly 


1951 


1950 


Tederal  CVS  funds 
(all  or  part) 


1951 


1950 


Total , 

Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. .a/.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dalavars 

Dlst.  of  Col...., 
Tlorlda 

Qesrgla 

Havall 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana < 

Io¥a 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland. .a/. . . . . 
Massachusetts... 

Mleklsan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi < 

Missouri 

Montana 

Sehrasloa 

Herada 

Hev  Eaapshlre.... 

Hew  Jersey 

5ev  Mexico...... 

Sev  Tork 

Horth  Carolina.., 
Borth  Dakota..... 

Ohio , 

Oklahosa. ........ 

Oregon. 

Fennsylranla. .a/ 
Puerto  Rico...... 

Bhode  Island.... 
South  OarolinA. . 
South  DaJcota... . 

Tennessee 

Tez2is 

Utah 

TeTBont 

Tirgln  Islands.. 
Tlrglnla 

Washington 

West  Tirginia. .. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


K^ 


1/ 


57 
5 

30 

30 

127 

38 

138 
19 
70 

1(0 

28 

8 

266 

179 

63 
33 

2 

1*6 

28 
192 
U8 
192 

60 

89 
18 

33 
g 

18 

12 
28 
765 
85 
12 

315 

'*3 
63 

62 
100 

14.1 

32 

25 

80 

79 

23 
22 

8 
112 
150 

112 

162 

Ik 


U.IU6 


3.138 


3.038 


'I 
18 
30 
91 

31* 

125 

16 

71 

lA 

U6 

28 

8 

243 

187 

50 
25 
73 
70 
1* 

IS 

171* 

108 

196 

56 

78 
17 
36 

.1 

10 
23 
750 
82 
U 

305 
1*7 
53 
58 
87 

ito 
35 
21 
68 

67 

23 
17 

6 

98 

108 

llU 

156 

7 


11 

1 

100 

23 

117 
65 

21 

16 
20 

2^ 
170 

1*3 
1 

1/    9 
1+3 

28 


183 

85 

ISO 


Its 

i 


15 
71*5 
13 


286 

5 

1)2 
12 
36 

3 
II 

8 
9 

63 

132 

13^ 


7 

1 

61 

22 
111 

67 
22 

15 
20 

211 

176 


31* 


171 

88 
170 


H7 

5 

26 


12 

737 
13 

1 

279 

22 

39 
11 

39 

^ 

U 

30 

21* 

u 
s 


II 


101 


h}^l 


52 

5 

19 
29 
27 

15 

21 
19 

5 
23 

21* 
8 
8 

22 

9 
20 

32 
60 
31 

18 

28 
9 

33 
12 
60 

1*7 

13 

9 

8 
ll* 

12 

13 
20 
72 
12 

29 
38 
21 
50 
61* 

9 
28 
22 

1*7 

55 

15 
13 

8 

l»9 
18 

17 
28 

7 


1*7 
1* 
11 
29 
30 

12 
lU 
16 
U 
22 

31 

8 
8 

32 
11 

18 

25 

39 
23 
10 

IS 
3 

20 
26 
56 

c/  31 
12 
10 

5 
7 

10 
u 
13 
69 

10 

26 


1*7 

lt« 

8 
31 
17 
38 

1*3 

12 

9 

6 


13 

20 

3 


a/  Report  for  I95O  and  195I  did  not  include  all  fuU-tlme  child  welfare  employees  paid  entirely  from 

local  funds.  ,    ^    j 

W  Report  for  I95I  did  not  Include  all  foil-time  child  welfare  employees  paid  from  local  funds. 
c/  In  June,   I95O  a  pay  roll  adjustment  reduced  the  nunher  of  employees  paid  from  Federal  OWS  funds  to  keep 

azpendltures  of  Federal  funds  within  the  amount  available  for   the  fiscal  year. 

Sote:      This  table  Includes  only  employees  who  devoted  full  time  to  the  child  welfare  service  program. 
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Cable  5. 


TiCAHT  CHUJ)  WEUAHE  POSITIOHS  IH  THE  PUBLIC  WKLPAHl  PROGRAMS,  BT  STAH 
Alii'  TIPE  OF  POSITION,  JCBE  I95I  a/ 


Total 

Profes 

slonal  child  welfsra  positions 

State 

Total 

Dlrectora 

Cssevqrksra 
i/ 

St5)9nrl3or8 

Consnltazxta 

Special lata 

Clerka 

Total 

663 

562 

8 

Ue5 

^ 

76 

8 

101 

Alal)aiQ&»  ••••■••.•••■.* 

k 
1 

13 

9 
7 

20 
2 

9 

10 

30 

9 

10 

33 

21 

lU 

I 

lit 

3 

12 
10 
31 

1 

2 

3 

~ 

106 

33 

g 

23 

20 

8 

16 

33 

2 

I 
13 
13 

3 

18 
21 

5 
17 

1+ 
1 

15 
9 

7 
15 

2 

3 

8 

27 

9 
10 

31 

20 

12 
8 
1 

13 
3 

5 
3 
7 

10 
21 

Ik 
6 

2 

3 

"it 
63 

32 

8 

15 

20 

8 

15 

33 

2 

10 
11 

3 

18 
21 

J 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

9 
7 

6 

13 
2 

2 

8 
26 
12 

8 
1+ 

11 
2 

It 

7 

7 

19 

11 
It 

1 

2 

3 
38 

^^. 

13 
12 
1 
11 
30 

1 

7 

3 

8 

10 

2 

lit 

19 

It 
13 

1 
3 

2 

2 
1 

3 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

3 
1 

5 

2 
1 

3 

2 

3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

20 
2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

AlfMlVf^  i*...„«..«.-t.i^. 

__ 

^^^ 

^^ 

California*  o***. ..•*.> 

^^ 

5 

Delaware » 

District  of  Columbia.. 

"i 

2 

Georgia* •>...•.••>••*> 

3 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

__ 

Illlnole 

2 

1 

2 

EanoaB*. .••..•••••.••• 

1 

Kentuc^.  •••.•..••.■•• 

1 

Maine 

Massachtisetts*.  ...••.. 

3 

Michigan 

5 

MiSBifiSlppl,. 

10 

Mlaaourl. •••••..••.••• 

1 

Montana ...•• 

Nebraslca*  ■  •  •  o 

ITevacLa*  «•«•■•••..•>■•• 

^^ 

5ev  Eampahire 

New  Jersey 

Kew  MeJcico*. .••..•... • 

.. 

New  Tort 

^3 

North  Carolina. 

1 

Ohio 

8 

OkT  ahomfl •■■••. 

^^ 

1 

Rhode  Island... • ... »•• 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakx}ta«« ....... • 

— 

3 

2 

Utah 

__ 

Virgin  lalaitdB 

Virgin la. ••«........•• 

— 

__ 

1 

Wyonliif'a  ......•>...... 

a/  Tor  Bcope  and  llnltaticns  of  data,  see  talile  1. 
^     Includes  5  directoiwworkers. 
Note:  This  table  Includes  only  vacant  positions  to  be  fillsd  h^  amployeea  vho  dsTOts  fall  tins  to  child  welfare* 
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Tatlo  6.—  HDMMB  OF  ACOISSIONS  AOT  SEPARATIOHS  OF  PUBLIC  OHtLD  WELFARE  EMPLOXKES, 
BT  STATE  ASD  Tn>E  OF  POSITION,  JUNE  I95I  a/ 


Stats 


Accssilons 


Total 


Profesilonal 

child  valfare 

onplo^oB 


Total 


Oase- 
»orliar»  b/ 


Clerical 
eaiiplo7«as 


Separations 


Total 


Frofesalooal 

child  welfare 

snployees 


Total 


Cas»- 
vorkers  e/ 


Clerical 
employee* 


Total 

ilabana 

Alaika 

Arizona 

Arkanaaa 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.... 

Dalavare 

Olat.  of  Col... 
nor  Ida 

Oeorgis. 

HsvBll 

Idaho 

Illlnola 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentnok? 

Lonialana 

Kal&a 

Maryland 

Haasachuaetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mlaalaslppl.... 

Mlaaoxirl 

Montana 

Hehrasla 

Herada. 

Hev  Haa^ablra.. 

Nev  Jeraey 

Sev  Mexico..... 

Sev  Tork 

north  Carolina. 
Sorth  Dalcota... 

Ohio 

Oklahooa. ...... 

Oregon 

PennsylTOola. . . 
Poerto  Rleo.... 

Bhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Baksta... 
lenneaaee...... 

Tazaa 

Utah 

Vermont 

Tlrgln  lelasds. 

Tlrglnla 

Washington..... 

Xeat  Tlrginla.. 
Vlaconsln.. .... 

Ifycnlog 


g.05'* 


1,'*^8 


35 

2 

19 
15 

93 

17 

57 

5 

20 

27 
19 


111 
55 

32 

22 
56 

55 
26 

20 
S2 

67 

37 
11 

20 

3 

6 

6 

20 
219 

Ic 
1+ 

1U6 
31 

35 


16 
12 

lU 

51 
68 

5 
8 

6 

76 
85 

51 
75 

8 


1.^56 


J2L 


1.605 


1,108 


JSL 


25 
1 

17 
10 
67 

16 

U3 

5 

12 
16 

12 


27 
15 
I46 
37 
12 

20 
33 
31 
58 
27 

12 
3 
5 

k 

12 

136 

32 

U 

100 
16 
26 
21 

3^ 
13 

10 

13 
31 
27 

5 
8 
U 

63 
80 

111 

1)6 

8 


23 
16 

9 
31 

?^ 

5 

11 

15 

11 

2 

2 

85 

38 

22 

xh 

1*0 

37 
10 

20 

28 
22 

5t 
25 

■    25 

5 

10 
2 

k 

3 

12 

119 

28 

2 

82 
111 
21 
18 
30 

12 
10 
U 


8 

2 
58 

75 


10 
1 
2 
5 

26 

1 
111 


11 


1 

17 
12 

5 

7 

10 

18 

lU 


18 
12 
2l| 
1)0 

12 

5 

8 


2 
8 

83 
10 


i«6 

15 

9 

S 


3 

2 

1 
20 
111 


2 
13 

5 

10 

29 


29 

1 

111 

13 
39 

2 

26 
27 

22 


85 
65 

22 
12 
33 

lA 
2ll 

9 

31 

32 

107 

52 

25 

10 

2l| 


2 

12 

183 

36 

ii 

u6 

30 
22 

28 
21 

15 
13 
12 


5 
3 

2 
60 
38 

52 
65 


19 

5 
10 

31 

12 

30 

2 

13 
16 

17 

3 

3 

71 

51 

lU 

7 

22 

33 
10 

9 
12 

22 
62 
23 

lU 

5 

15 


2 

7 

122 

29 

3 

88 

21 
15 
17 
21 

12 
13 
11 

16 

5 
3 

1 

t9 
38 

■♦3 

ito 

1 


17 

" 

9 

25 

8 

27 

2 

8 

11 

16 

3 

3 

63 

I13 

11 

6 
18 

30 

8 

9 
12 

12 

57 
23 

111 

2 

12 


1 

6 

106 

27 

2 

71 
18 
12 
12 
16 

10 
13 
10 
18 
11 

1| 

3 

~7 
35 

1(0 

3I1 

1 


&/     Acoasslona  and  separations  exclude  eaiployeee  who  were  separated  ^t  returned  within  the  reporting  period, 
scope  and  llaltatlons  of  data,    see  tahle  1. 

h/     Inclx;des  I5  director-workers.  c/     Includes     11  director-workers. 

Hots:     This  table  inclxidea  only  eiaployees  who  devoted  full   time   to   the  child  welfare  BerrieeE  program. 
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For 


Table  7. —  PUBLIC  OHILB  WKL?AEE  OASEWORKEES,  BT  STATE  iSD   MOIITHLT  SALAET  RATE,  JUNS  I95I  a/ 


State 


Toted 
oaaeworkers 


y 


Caseworkers  recoivtng — 


Less  than 
$175 


$175- 
199 


$200- 
ZZk 


$225- 
2U9 


$250- 
27U 


$275- 
299 


$J00- 

32k 


$325  or 
nore 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connectlcnit 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Col 

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

IlllnolB 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts.  .  .  . 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. • . . • . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Hew  Hampshire.... 

Sev  Jersejr 

Hew  Mexico 

Hew  Tork 

Horth  Carolina... 
Horth  Datota 

Ohio, 

Oklahoma. .•••.••. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Elco 

Rhode  Island..... 
South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Termont 

Virgin  Islands... 

Virginia 

Vashington. ....•• 

West  Virginia.... 

Vieconsin 

Wyoming. ......... 


3.3^ 


1+1 

1* 

25 

21 
70 

2U 
119 
17 
50 
29 

29 

20 

5 

208 

151 

"^3 
17 
53 
53 
38 

26 

158 

80 

T7 

61^ 
u 

21 

6 
15 

9 

20 

555 

63 

7 

235 

53 
71 

29 
2S 

J5 
60 

50 
17 

21 

5 

87 

12s 

116 
u 


206 


258 


632 


651 


615 


11 

2 


1 
71 


31* 


1 

38 

9 
1 


13 
19 

2 


1 

1 

37 


31 

2 


6 

15 
7 


1 
12 


2U 


Ik 


9 
3 

1 

ito 
2 

11 

15 


60 
38 

10 
2 

3"* 
5 


13 

1 

2 

13 

12 

3 

1 


2 

10 

101 

39 

Uo 
8 

18 


8 

2 

28 

8 

2 

10 

29 


27 

8 


13 

'i+ 

3 

5 

6 

28 

5 
17 

1* 

1 

39 
20 

9 

11 

8 

8 

23 


1 

5 

16 
3 


8 

3 

1 

171 

21* 


kk 
6 
1 
6 


11 

3 
27 
17 

2 

U 

32 

22 

u 

9 

6 


1 
13 


10 
23 

1 


5 
7 
2 

■+3 
k6 

12 
2 

9 
20 
15 


30 
13 

Uo 

7 

1 

1 
3 
1 
3 

2 

It 

118 


U6 
9 

23 
13 


3 

5 
3 

3 

2 

5 
37 

1 

IH 
3 


1+82 


5 
10 

3 


5 
61 


116 

9 

27 


13 
3 
1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

lA 

2 

30 

12 

5 

3 

3 

13 

10 


3 
53 


269 


3 
12 

3 

2 
16 


10 

19 
28 


3 
71 


12 


16 

1 


229 


32 

1 
1 

3>i 


3U 
39 


53 


a/  Salary  refers  to  the  monthly  rate  in  effect  in  June  1951. 
b/  Includes  70  director-workers. 


?or  scope  and  limitations  of  data  see  table  1. 


Hote:  This  table  includes  only  caseworkers  who  devoted  full  time  to  the  child  welfare  serrices  piograa. 
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Table  8.—  PUBLIC  CHILD  IfflLFAHE  UORKERS,    BY  STATE  Ain3  ITOSEH  OF  OHILDHEr  SERVED,    June  I95I  a/ 


Stats 


Total 
vorkera 


Workers  not 
directly 
serring 

children  b/ 


Workers  serving  specified  number  of  children 


1-2)+ 


25-1+9 


5O-7H 


75-99 


100  or  more 


Total 

Numter 

Percent  if... 

Alateoa 

ilaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connec  t  icut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lOVB 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Kaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Hevada 

Kev  Eanpshire 

ITev  Jersey 

Hev  Mexico 

Hew  Tork 

North  Carolina 

Korth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma* • 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Hico 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Teroor.t 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming, ., 


£/ 


3.3'c 
100.0 


Ui 
1+ 

25 

21 
70 

21+ 
119 
17 
50 
29 

29 

20 

5 

20S 
151 

"+3 
17 
53 
53 
3? 

26 

158 

so 

9i 
11 
21 
6 
15 

9 

20 

555 

53 

7 

235 

?2 
53 
71 

29 
26 

J5 

60 

50 

17 

21 

5 

87 
128 

90 

116 

11 


272 


5 
26 


11+ 


1 
5 

10 

h 
1+ 


'I 
23 
13 


£/ 
3 


21 
1 

10 
2 

16 


1U.8 


753 
29-9 


27.S 


2 
U 

2 

25 
1 
1+ 


5 
2 
1 

51 
5 

6 
1 

Ik 
5 


7 
25 
31 
20 
12 


1 

£/ 
1 

1 

30 
10 


2 

25 

5 


10 

12 


2 

5 
5 

6 

28 

11 

8 

13 

11 
2 

3 
77 
27 

Ik 
k 

28 

1+1 
2 

16 
1)0 
26 

1^7 

12 
16 
12 

6 


2 
S 

0/ 

10 


12 

16 

7 


3 

1+ 

7 

20 

20 

5 
1 
1 

39 
21 

17 
2U 
10 


12 

8 

11 

S 
II+ 

1 
19 

9 


5 
1 


12 
1+ 

9 

5 

13 

2 
38 

16 

29 

7 

26 

5 
5 


1 
17 

2 

75 
3 

17 

1I+ 

3 

12 
7 
2 

1+ 
7 

8 

8 

1 

38 

58 

21+ 

1+0 

1 


383 

15-2 


2 

1 

16 

5 

27 

2 
10 

3 

6 

1 


29 

7 
3 
1 
2 
16 

1 
28 

3 
25 

1 

13 
3 


2 
2 

£/ 

12 

1 

25 

1 

s 
19 

9 
5 

1 

2 

15 

2 
7 

1 

5 

11 

19 
27 


a/  Table  includes  3t272  caseworkers  and  70  director-workers.  For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table  1. 

b/  Includes  hom^-finders,  workers  in  orientation  and  others  who  pse   not  providing  services  directly  to  children. 

£,/  Includes  555  workers  in  '.'ev  Tork  for  whom  seri'lce  load  was  not  reported. 

d/  Based  on  data  excluding  employees  for  whom  service  load  was  not  reported. 

Vote:  This  table  includes  only  workers  who  devoted  full  time  to  the  child  welfare  services  program. 
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Tatle  9.—  UHBAl:  AlID  EUHAL  COUIITISS  SERVED  BY  PUBLIC  CHILD  VffiLEAEE  TOETEES,   AlIB  PEHCEOT  OF 
SliTE'S  CHILD  POPULATIOl!  LIVI::G   I'll  THESE  COITJTIES,    JKE  I95I  a/ 


State 


number 

of  counties 

In  State 


Kumter  of  counties  served  by  child  welfare  workers 


Total 


Urban 
counties  b/ 


Eural 
counties 


Percent  of  child 
population  in 
counties  served 

by  child  welfare 
workers  0/ 


Total 

Number 

Percent , 

Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

California 

Colorado 

Connec  ticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia, 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missippii 

KlSSOUTl 

Montana 

Ilebraska 

lievada 

Kev/  Hampshire 

Kev:  Jersey 

ITev;  Mexico 

Hew  York 

north  Carolina 

Korth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Hico 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tezas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Visconsin 

Wyoming 


3.187 
100.0 


67 
k 
Ik 
75 
58 

63 
8 
3 
1 

67 

15^ 

102 
92 

99 

105 

120 

61+ 

16 

2k 

lU 
83 

87 
82 

115 
56 

93 
17 

10 
21 

32 
62 

100 

53 

88 

77 
36 
67 
77 

5 

68 

254 

II 

2 

127 

39 

55 
71 
23 


1,U92 
U6.8 


29 

3 
11 

19 
55 

13 
8 
3 
1 

10 

27 

2 

i 
27 

28 
91 
51 
16 

Ik 
Ik 
kl 
25 
16 

31 
7 

72 
17 
10 

8 

13 
62 

'I 


12 
16 
76 

5 

17 
56 
32 

3^ 

Ik 

Ik 

2 

28 

33 

50 
71 
11 


H53 


k 

2 
22 

7 

6 

1 
1 
9 

7 
1 
1 

33 
20 

12 

9 
6 
9 
6 

k 
11 
17 


10 

6 

8 

k 
5 

5 

5 

26 


25 

11 

1+ 

2 

9 

k 
3 
7 
6 
21 

5 

2 

1 
16 
13 

7 

18 
8 


1.039 
32.6 


21 

3 

7 

17 

33 

6 
2 

2 


20 

1 
6 

65 
26 

15 
19 
85 

kz 

10 
10 

3 

30 
17 

8 

21 

1 

61+ 
13 

5 

3 

8 

36 

'I 

30 
37 
8 
ll+ 
67 

1 

Ik 
ks 
26 
13 

9 

12 
1 

12 
20 

1+3 

53 

3 


66.9 


60.9 
77.9 
91.8 
39.3 
98.1 

63.2 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

52.8 

31.1 

77.1 

22.0 
99.3 
l^.l 

1+1+.2 
142.0 
76.9 
86.7 
100.0 

82.3 
100.0 

86.7 

55.9 
29.5 

59.3 

36.7 

si+.o 

100.0 
100.0 

17.7 

66.0 

100.0 
1+9.0 
18.0 


85.3 
73.6 
67.3 
15.^ 
99-9 


100.0 
5^.3 

82.6 

57.3 
21+.5 

85,1 
100.0 
100.0 

38.7 

96.3 
93.7 

100.0 

65.8 


a/  Table  based  on  caseworkers  gad  director-workers  assigned  to  specific  geographic  areas.  For  scope  and 
limitations  of  data,  see  table  1. 

b/  Based  on  1950  Census.  An  urban  county  is  one  in  which  at  least  50  percent  of  the  population  are  living  in 
urban  places  as  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

cj   Based  on  I9IK)  Census.  County  data  on  age  of  populr.tion  for  I95O  Census  not  yet  available. 
Ilote:  This  table  includes  only  workers  who  devoted  full  tine  to  the  child  welfare  services  program. 
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CHILDEEIT'S  BUREAU  STATISTICAL  SERIES 


Bxilletins  in  this  series  present  analyses  of 
periodic  data  useful  to  research,  administrative,  and 
informational  specialists  in  the  field  of  services  for 
childreno  In  these  ■b\alletins  from  time  to  time  will 
appear  data  on  the  operations  of  public  health  and 
welfare  programs,  statistics  on  conditions  of  child 
life,  and  related  source  materialSo  Copies  are  available 
without  charge.  If  you  would  like  to  receive  future 
issues  in  this  series,  please  send  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  a  request  that  your  name  he  placed  on  this  mail- 
ing listc 


Specific! 

List  SS-1  -  if  you  want  all  issues. 

List  SS-2  -  if  you  want  health  issues  only. 

List  SS-3  -  if  you  want  welfare  issues  only. 
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HBTHriTIONS  JOSTD   SOURCE  OP  THE  DATA. 


Adoption  is  the  legal  process  "by  which  the  relationship 
of  parent  and  child  is  established  between  persons  not 
80  related  by  nature. 

The  data  for  this  analysis  are  derived  from  reports 
received  from  State  departments  of  welfare  regarding 
children  under  21  years  of  age  for  whom  adoption  peti- 
tions were  filed  during  the  report  year.  The  report 
year  for  most  of  the  States  was  the  calendar  year 
ending  December  31.  1951 • 

The  unit  of  count  Is  an  adoption  petition  filed.  There- 
fore, the  data  Include  some  children  who  were  not  ulti- 
mately adopted  since  some  adoption  petitions  are  with- 
drawn or  denied.  Because  this  hegppens  In  only  a  small 
number  of  instances,  this  report  uses  the  terms  "adopted 
children"  and  "children  for  whom  adoption  petitions 
were  filed"  interchangeably. 

The  data  Included  in  this  report  are  for  children  for 
whom  adoption  petitions  were  filed  by  stepparents, 
relatives,  and  nonrelatives.  Including  those  placed 
independently  as  well  as  those  pleuied  by  recognized 
child-placing  agencies.  An  "independent  placement"  is 
one  where  a  child  is  placed  into  the  adoptive  home  by 
parents,  friends,  relatives,  physicians,  lawyers  or 
others,  without  the  aid  of  a  recognized  child-placing 
agency.  A  "recognized  child-placing  agency*  Is  a  public 
child-placing  agency  or  a  voluntary  one  that  maintains 
acceptable  standards  of  social  work.  In  many  States 
these  are  agencies  that  are  licensed  or  certified  by 
the  State  department  of  welfare. 

Heports  for  1951  vere   received  from  25  States  which 
provided  data  for  90  percent  or  more  of  all  of  the 
adoption  petitions  filed  in  their  States.  Bight 
additional  States  treinsmitted  reports  which  did  not 
meet  this  reporting  standard  and  axe   therefore  considered 
Incomplete.   (See  table  1.)  The  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  counted 
as  States  in  this  report.  Only  the  25  States  meeting  the 
reporting  standard  are  used  In  the  analysis  of  the  data 
for  1951. 

The  data  included  in  this  report  describe  adoption 
practices  as  they  exist  in  the  25  States.  They  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  ideal  or  desirable  standards. 


ADOPTION  OF  CHILDREN,  1951:  A  Statistical  Analysis 
"by  I.  Hichard  Perlman  and  Jack  Wiener  1/ 


Adoptions  have     The  ntunber  of  children  adopted  each  year  has  In- 
aoared,  creased  sharply  in  the  last  few  years.  In  19^1  the 

munher  of  adoption  petitions  filed  in  the  United  States 
probalily  reached  SO, 000  —  60  percent  more  than  in 
19Ui+.  2/  These  estimates  are  hased  on  reports  from  State  puhllc  welfare 
agencies  which  transmitted  adoption  data  to  the  Children's  Bureau.  In 
1951 f  33  States  reported  and  provide  the  "base  for  the  estimate  for  that 
year;  in  19^4,  22  States  reported. 

There  seems  to  "be  an  increase  in  "both  the  number  of  children  adopted  "by 
stepparents  or  other  relatives  and  the  numher  adopted  l^y  nonrelated  persons. 
This  is  su^ested  by  a  63  percent  increase  in  relative  adoptions  and  an 
85  percent  increase  in  nonrelative  adoptions  "between  19^  and  I95I  ^^^ 
the  small  and  perh^qps  unrepresentative  grot^  of  11  States  for  which  data 
are  available. 

Among  the  factors  accounting  for  the  increase  in  adoptions  is  the  large 
number  of  homes  broken  by  death,  divorce  or  desertion  during  and  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  In  many  cases  the  mothers  remarried  and  the  children 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  their  stepfathers. 

Since  19^  there  has  also  been  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  children  bom 
out  of  %fedlock.  These  represent  a  major  sotirce  of  adoptable  children. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  increase  in  adoptions  is  the  growing 
emphasis  on  getting  children  out  of  long-time  placement  in  institutions 
and  boarding  homes,  where  there  is  no  continuing  relationship  with 
parents  or  other  relatives.  In  both  of  these  situations,  a  permanent 
home  by  adoption  is  being  stressed  as  the  more  desirable  solution  to  the 
child's  problem. 

Adoptions  in  25  States,  1951 

With  the  rapid  climb  in  adoptions,  it  becomes  especially  iii5)ortant  to 
know  more  about  the  circumstances  under  which  adoptions  are  taking  placet 
What  are  the  rates  in  different  States?  Who  are  the  children  being 
adopted?  What  are  their  ages?  Their  race?  Their  birth  status?  Who 


1/  Program  Analysis  Branch,  Division  of  Besearch. 
2/  See  "Children  Acquire  New  Parents,"  Joseph  1.  Zarefslgr,  The  Child 
10:ll*2-lU4,  March  I9U6,  for  I9U4  data. 


data  are  not 
available . 


place  children  for  adoptionT  Definitive  answers  to  these  questions  are 
not  yet  avsdlahle  for  the  entire  country  'booause  many  States  do  not 

collect  adoption  statistics.  Soiae  suggestive  answers, 
Kation^wide        however,  can  "be  obtained  from  the  adoption  reports 

for  1951  transmitted  to  the  Children's  Bureau  "by  the 
25  State  departments  of  welfare  that  supplied  sub- 
stantially complete  information.  These  States  are 
distributed  among  all  regions  of  the  country  (see 
tahle  1),  and  include  about  a  third  of  the  total  child  popxilation  under 
21  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories  and  possessions. 
But  these  2^  States  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  all  States  in 
the  country.  In  fact,  these  States  are  somewhat  more  rural  than  the 
country  aa  a  whole,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren living  in  urban  areas  is  less  here  than  for  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions  —  U9  percent  as  coz^ared  with  ^S  percent 
respectively*  This  difference  in  urbanization  means  that  the  rates  of 
adoptions  may  also  be  different  (see  next  section  on  adoption  rates).  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  munber  of  Independent  placements,  the  proportion 
of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  other  facts  may  be  underestimated  la 
this  report. 


State  Adoption  Rates 


Adoption  rates 
vary  widely 
among  States. 


There  was  considerable  variation  in  adoption  rates 
among  the  23  States  from  which  data  were  obtained 
for  I95I0  The  following  list  shows  the  nxmber  of 
children  for  whom  adoption  petitions  were  filed  per 
10,000  children  under  21  years  of  age  in  each  Statet 


25  States  combined I3.O 


ArkaatM..., 
Connecticut, 
Delaware..., 
n.orlda..*., 

Qeorgla 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Eansat 

Xentoelgr. 


Kalae 


6.3 
15.7 
13.2 
17. g 

6.9 
29.6 
20.^ 
17.3 
IS.I 


2k.k 


Minnesota l6»3 

ISour  Eesrpshire 1^.2 

I7ew  Mexico 15*9 

ITorth  rakota. 10.1 

Oregon. 27.6 

?uerto  Sieo 0.9 

Bhode  Island 15.^ 

South  ]3Qkot& U.U 

Sesas l4.9 

^ormont..* 17*1 

virgin  Islands 3*^ 

Tlrginia U.O 

oneln 12.1 
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The  adoption  rate  for  all  25  States  combined  was  I3.O  per  10,000 
children  under  21  years  of  age.  Por  individual  States  (excluding  the 
territories  and  possessions)  the  rates  ranged  from  5*5  ^  Eentuclqr  to 
27.6  in  Oregon. 

Adoption  rates      The  rates  for  adoption  are  related  to  the  proportion 
are  highest  in      of  the  child  population  llring  in  urban  places, 
urban  States*      The  11  States  with  a  predominantly  urban  child 

population  (50  percent  or  more  of  the  children 
living  in  urban  areas)  have  a  combined  rate  of 
16*4  adoption  petitions  per  10»000  children,  whereas  the  1^  States  with 
a  predominantly  rural  child  population  have  a  combined  rate  of  10.^. 

The  fact  that  child-placing  agencies  and  agencies  providing  services  to 
unmarried  mothers  are  centered  in  urban  areas  may  partly  e:q)laln  the 
higher  urban  rates.  Many  unmarried  mothers  who  went  to  offer  their 
children  for  adoption  go  to  large  cities  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
low  rates  in  rural  States  also  raises  the  question  whether  the  need 
for  adoption  services  is  being  met  in  these  areas. 

Racial  Differences 

Relatively  few     Only  6  percent  of  the  children  for  whom  adoption 
Hegrc  children     petitions  were  filed  In  the  25  States  under  discua- 
are  adopted.       sion  were  nonwhite  (see  table  2)  whereas  the  nonF> 

white  child  population  in  these  States  was  1^ 
percent.  7or  the  5  reporting  States  with  tha 
highest  proportion  of  nonwhite  children  (Arkansas,  Florida,  Oeorgia, 
Louisiana,  Tirglnia),  the  difference  was  even  greater  —  10  percent  of 
the  children  adopted,  but  29  percent  of  the  total  child  population  was 
nonwhlt*. 

isoDg  tha  factors  accotrntiog  for  tha  relatively  small  number  of  adoptions 
among  nonwhites  is  the  Inadequacy  of  adoptive  services  for  Hagro  children 
and  the  Inability  of  agencies  to  find  adoptive  hemes  for  thera.  In  many 
agencies,  moreover,  the  pressure  of  applicants  for  tha  adoption  of  white 
children  forces  concentration  on  services  for  white  children  at  the 
e:qpense  of  services  to  Hagro  children. 

Another  resuion  for  the  small  nomber  of  ITegro  adoptions  may  be  that  uany 
adaptable  Hegro  children  are  "taken  in"  by  relatives  or  friends.  These 
children  often  live  with  families  Just  as  they  would  If  they  were 
adopted,  although  the  legal  process  has  not  been  consummated.  Thera 
may  be  economic  reasons  why  the  adoption  does  not  take  pleu:e  or  this 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  understanding  as  to  what  the  legal  process  means 
to  the  child  and  the  family. 
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Relation  of  Adoptive  Parents  to  Child 


More  than  half      llthoti^h  adoption  is  ordiiiaxily  considered  the  process 
the  adoptions  are    by  vhioh  a  child  becoaes  a  meaher  of  a  family  to 
"by  a  relative  of    which  he  is  unrelated,  a  large  proportion  (52  percent) 
the  child.  of  all  adoption  petitions  in  the  25  States  reporting 

in  195^  vers  filed  by  stepparents  or  other  relatires, 
a-och  as  aunts,  luxcles,  grandparents,  etc.  The  remainder 
(U6  percent)  were  filed  by  persons  tmrelated  to  the  child  (see  table  3)* 

Most  of  the  adoptions  by  relatives  vere  by  stepparents.  There  are  mesiy 
advantages  in  having  a  child  adopted  by  the  stepparent.  Adoption  confers 
a  legal  status  on  the  parent-ohild  relationship,  entitling  the  child  to 
certain  rights,  such  as  goardlanship ,  inheritance,  support,  and  the  ziame 
and  status  in  the  family  that  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  been  bom  to 
both  parents.  7or  the  stepparent,  adoption  guarantees  that  no  one  else 
has  a  claim  on  the  child  or  can  interfere  in  plans  for  him.  However, 
since  such  adoptions  deprive  a  child  of  the  same  rights  from  his  natural 
parents,  carefol  consideration  should  be  given  to  whether  the  child  gains 
or  loses  by  adoption  by  a  stepparent. 

In  all  adoptions,  whether  by  related  or  unrelated  persons,  the  interests 
of  all  persons  concerned  should  be  adequately  safeguarded.  However,  in 
adoptions  by  related  persons  the  circumstances  are  usually  assumed  to  be 
less  hazardous  than  in  those  by  unrelated  persons  and  the  same  safeguards 
are  not  always  required.  In  adoption  by  stepparents,  the  children  are 
generally  not  infants;  they  have  usually  been  living  with  one  of  the 
parents  and  are  not  being  placed  outside  the  home;  their  birth  status  is 
generally  a  socially  acceptable  one  (bom  in  wedlock):  and  the  adoption 
process  is  for  legal  and  financial  reasons  rather  than  the  social  pro- 
tection of  the  child.  Because  of  these  differences  between  "relative" 
and  "nonrelative"  adoptions,  in  the  remainder  of  this  report  these  two 
t^^es  of  adoption  will  be  discussed  separately  wherever  that  seems 
important  and  practical. 

Agency  versus  Independent  Placements 

Too  many  children    Thirty-one  percent  of  the  children  for  whom  adoption 
are  adopted  with-    petitions  were  filed  in  195I  ^   the  25  reporting 
out  adequate        States  had  been  placed  in  the  adoptive  home  inde- 
safeguards.         pendently  —  that  is,  without  the  aid  of  a  social 

agency  —  by  parents,  friends,  relatives,  physicians, 
lawyers  or  others.  Another  27  percent  had  been 
placed  by  a  recognized  child  welfare  agency,  imong  the  latter,  for 
every  two  placeaents  made  by  a  public  childr>plaolng  agency,  there  were 
three  made  by  a  voluntary  agency.  In  the  remaining  ^  percent  of  the 
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adoptions  no  placement  was  involved,  the  child  being  adopted  by  persons, 
usually  relatives,  in  whose  home  he  had  always  lived  or  by  stepparents 
with  the  child  coming  into  the  home  through  the  marriage  of  his  natural 
parent  to  the  petitioner  (see  table  h) , 

Independent  placements  are  especially  frequent  in  adoptions  by  unrelated 
persons.  In  nearly  half  of  these,  the  children  were  placed  into  the 
adoptive  home  independently.   (See  chart.)  This  large  grofxxp   of  children, 

many  of  whom  were  very  young  and  many  of  whom  were 
bom  out  of  wedlock,  were  therefore  without  the 
safeguards  that  accompany  placement  by  a  -social  agency. 
Fortunately,  many  independent  placements  turn  out 
satisfactorily.  But  they  are  fraught  with  danger. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  &  careful  study  has  been 
made  of  the  child's  physical  condition,  family  baclc- 
groond,  or  intellectual  potentialities.  The  adoptive 
parents  may  not  be  certain  that  the  child  is  legally  available  for  adoption 
or  that  they  are  secure  against  claims  from  the  natural  parents  who  may 
change  their  minds  about  the  child  upon  more  deliberate  consideration. 
The  child  has  less  protection  against  being  placed  in  the  home  of  parents 
who  are  unfit  to  rear  him.  And  he  may  have  been  unnecessarily  separated 
from  his  own  parents  when  proper  help  and  guidance  could  have  kept  the 
family  together. 


Almost  half  the 
children  adopted 
by  nonrelatives 
are  placed 
independently . 


Independent 
placements  are 
relatively 


Although  the  mimber  of  children  pieced  for  adoption 
independently  is  still  very  large,  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  this  situation  in  the  last  few 
years.  In  17  States  for  which  comparable  data  are 
available,  55  percent  of  the  children  adopted  by 
nonrelatives  in  13^46  were  placed  Independently.  By 
1951,  the  percent  had  dropped  to  51*  ^liiB  iisrprovement  in  adoption  placo- 
aents,  although  not  large,  nay  indicate  an  increasedawareness  of  the 
ijnportance  of  having  adoption  proceedings  carried  out  under  the  guidance 
of  an  authorized  agency. 

Age  at  Adoption 


Moot  children      The  average  (median)  age  of  the  children  for  whom 
are  young  whan     adoption  petitions  were  filed  in  the  25  States 
adopted.  reporting  in  I95I  was  3*3  years.  A  large  proportion 

of  the  children  (two-fifths)  were  under  two  years. 

(See  table  5.)  These  figures  refer  to  the  age  of  the 
child  at  the  time  the  petition  was  filed,  for  many  children  who  were 
placed  in  adoptive  homes,  the  plaxiement  occurred  considerably  before  the 
time  of  the  petition. 
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The  children  adopted  by  nonrelatlves  were  younger  on  the  average  than 
those  adopted  by  relatives.  Of  those  adopted  by  nonrelatives,  two- 
thirds  were  under  two  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  petition  was  filed. 
In  contrast,  only  about  one- tenth  of  the  children  petitioned  for  by 
related  persons  were  under  two,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Petitions  filed  byt  — 

■A|ge  at  time  of  petition  Belatives  gonrelatives 

Total  -  number  reported....  11,375  10,318 

Total  -  percent 100  100 

Under  6  months 3  ^ 

6  months,  under  2  years 8  Ul 

2  years,  under  6  years 38  22 

6  years,  under  lU  years MO  10 

lU  years,  under  21  years 11  2 


The  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  children  adopted  by  relatives  and 
those  adopted  by  nonrelatives  reflects  the  different  circumstances 
under  which  these  two  types  of  adoption  occur. 

Most  relative  adoptions  are  by  stepparents  and  children  do  not  usually 
acquire  stepparents  at  a  very  early  age.  This,  therefore,  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  children  adopted  by  relatives 
are  under  2  years. 

In  nonrelative  adoptions,  the  children  are  more  likely  to  be  very  young. 
This  is  partly  because  it  is  easier  for  social  agencies  to  find  homes  for 
younger  children  than  for  older  ones.  Many  adoptive  parents  consider 
older  children  "undesirable"  merely  because  of  their  age.  Social  workers, 
however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  many  older  children  are  adop table  and 
would  fit  into  a  family  in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfying  to  themselves 
and  to  the  adoptive  parents. 

Also,  in  nonrelative  adoptions,  many  children  are  placed  independently. 
In  such  cases,  the  children  are  even  younger  than  those  placed  throu^ 
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social  e^iencles.  Zhls  la  shovm  by  the  following  table  on  the  age  of  the 
child  at  the  time  of  placement : 


Placement  made;  — 

Age  at  time  of  placement    By  agenciea  Independently 

Total  -  ncmher  reported..     5*015         5.899 

Total  -  percent 100  100 

Under  1  month  of  age 

1  month,  under  3  months 

3  months,  cmder  6  months.... 

0  months,  under  1  year...... 

1  year,  under  6  years.. ..... 

6  years,  and  over 


Half  the  children   In  independent  placements,  more  than  half  of  the 
placed  independ-    children  were  under  one  month  of  age  at  the  time  of 
ently  are  under    placement,  which  means  that  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
one  month  of  age.   stances  the  children  were  placed  directly  from  the 

hospital  or  shortly  thereafter. 

In  contrast,  agency  placements  tended  to  occur  at  a  somewhat  later  age, 
with  only  U  percent  of  the  children  placed  under  one  month  of  age. 

This  difference  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  agencies  make  studies  of 
the  adoptive  parents,  the  natural  parents,  and  the  child  and  try  to  make 
sure  that  legal  requirements  regarding  the  stirrender  of  the  child  are  met 
prior  to  placing  the  child.  Such  procedures  are  not  usually  followed  in 
independent  placements. 

Birth  Status 

Half  the  adopted    The  children  for  vhxm   adoption  petitions  were  filed 
children  are  bom   in  the  25  States  report  lag  completely  in  I95I  were 
out  of  wedlock.     almost  equally  dirided  between  those  bom  out  of  we^ 

lock  and  tliose  bom  in  wedlock  (see  table  7)*  As 
indicated  below,  nonrelatires  were  the  petitioners  for  most  (69  percent) 
of  the  adoptive  children  bom  out  of  wedlock.  In  contrast,  relatives  filed 
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petitions  for  most  (75  percent)  of  the  adoptive  children  "bom  in  wedlock: 

Petitions  filed  "byt  — 


Total 
reported 

Ho.  ^ 


Relatives 


Hon- 
relatives 


Ho.  ^  No.  ^ 


Bom  out  of 
wedlock 10,336       100  3,22U       3I  7fll2       69 


Bom  in  wed- 
lock      10,1407 


100 


7,772   75    2.635   25 


Children  "bom  out  of  wedlock  and  not  adopted  "by   relatives  are  tlie  ones  most 
vulnera'ble  to  "'black"  and  "gray"  market  adoption  practices.  The  •oainarried 
mother,  often  yoTing  (2  out  of  every  5  tuunarried  mothers  are  teenagers),  it 
likely  to  find  it  hard  to  provide  for  her  hahy.  Her  earning  cegpacity  is 
usually  limited;  often  her  parents  or  relatives  are  unalsle  or  unwilling  to 
help  her  care  for  the  child;  and  she  finds  it  difficult  to  face  the  social 
stigma  attached  to  unmarried  parenthood.  These  circumstances,  coupled  with 
the  heavy  danaad  from  prospective  parents  for  an  adoptable  child,  often 
lead  to  hasty,  and  perhaps  ill-considered,  negotiations.  With  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  numher  of  chiTdren  horn  out  of  wedlock  in  this  country  — 
from  S7,900  in  1938  to  133,200  in  I9U9  —  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
to  provide  services  for  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  clangers  of  hasty  placement. 


Adopted  children 
"bom  in  wedlock 
are  mostly  from 
hroken  homes. 


Most  adoptive  children  horn  in  wedlock  come  from  homes 
broken  by  divorce,  desertion  or  separation.  This  is 
true  for  those  adopted  by  relatives  as  well  as  for  thos* 
adopted  by  nonrelatives,  as  shown  in  the  following  tablet 


Petitions  filed  by»  — 

Adopted  children  bom  in  wedlock   Eelativs    Honrelativet 

Total  -  nxmbar  reported.. 7*772 

Total  -  percent IX 

Both  parents  dead. 2 

One  parent  dead 19 

Both  parents  living 

and  together. h 

Both  parents  living, 

marriage  broken 70 

Other  and  not  reported..*  3 


2,635 
100 

3 

15 

25 
u 
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adopted  'by  non- 

rslatires  even 

tl.oiigh  j^ai'ents 

tre  living 
together,. 

Some  children  are   The  talile  also  shows  that  a  considerable  proportion 

of  the  children  horn  in  wedlock  and  adopted  hy  non- 
relatives  had  parents  v/ho  were  still  living  to- 
gether. The  material  presented  in  this  study  does 
not  shov;  why  this  happens  —  why  parents  who  are  not 
separated  give  up  their  children  permanently.  Perhaps 
these  parents  had  more  children  than  they  felt  they 
could  sijpport;  perhaps  one  or  hoth  of  them  v;ere  ill; 
perhaps  the  parents  had  married  shortly  "before  or  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  and  could  not  face  the  social  disapproval  of  the  situation.  What- 
ever the  reason,  these  are  situations  v/here  the  services  of  a  social 
worker  are  needed  to  make  sure  that  adoption  takes  place  only  v;hen  it  is 
the  "best  solution  for  the  child  and  the  parents „ 


TOO  MANY  CHILDREN  ARE  ADOPTED  WITHOUT  ADEQUATE  SAFEGUARDS 


Children  Adopted  By  Nonrelatives 


Placed  into  adoptive  home 
by  social  agency 


Placed  into  adoptive 

home  independently 

of  social  agency 


This  group  especially 
vulnerable  to  black  or 
gray  market  practices 
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Table  1.—  iraiBER  OF  CHILDKEII  FOR  \7H0M  ADOPTION  PETITIONS  ITEEE  FILED 
ni  33  STATES,   1951     a/ 


Stat*  and  reporting 
ooverage  "tj 


Number  of 

adoption 

petitions 

fUed 


State  and  reporting 
coverage  b/ 


Ntmber  of 

adoption 

petitions 

filed 


Complete   reports   (25  States): 
Total 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida.. .  £/  

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Minnesota 

New  Hajnpshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

Puerto  Rico 

Shode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Wisconsin...   d/   


25.29^ 

U99 
982 
ll+l 
1,690 
996 

627 
2,810 
I.6U5 
1,200 

665 

683 
823 
1.7'+3 
257 
U86 

255 
1.^3^ 
103 
392 
286 

l+,l+32 
240 

5 
1.1*29 

l.i+Tl 


Incomplete  reports   (8  States); 
Total 

California...  b/    .... 
District  of  Columbia. 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

Nevada 

Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia 


11. '^38 

6,l4J40 
261 

1,830 
316 

lUo 

10+9 

1,611 

391 


a/  Report  period  is  for  calendar  year  ending  December  31 1  1951  ''ith  following  excep- 
tions: Conn.,  La.,  Minn.,  N.  Dak.,  and  R.I.  reported  for  year  ending  June  30.  1951  and 
Texas  for  year  ending  August  3I.  1951- 

b/  States  with  "complete  reports"  are  those  whose  reports  Include  data  for  9O  percent 
or  more  of  the  children  for  whom  adoption  petitions  wore  filed.  California  is  listed 
under  "incomplete  reports"  because  data  on  characteristics  of  the  children  were  unavail- 
able for  more  than  a  third  of  the  children  for  whom  petitions  were  filed.  This  would 
have  biased  the  analysis  of  these  data  if  included  with  complete  reporting  States. 

c/  Report  based  on  all  children  placed  by  licensed  child-placing  agencies  for  whom  a 
petition  was  filed  during  I95I,  and  all  children  placed  Independently,  for  whom  the 
Investigation  of  the  petition  was  completed  In  1951" 

d/  Report  based  on  adoptions  completed  rather  than  petitions  filed. 
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Table  2 —  HAOB  0?  OHIUKEN  SOR   WHOM  ADOPTION  PETITIONS  WERE  PILED, 
IN  25  STATES  HEP0HTIN8  COMPLETELY,  I95I  a/ 


State 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Other 

Bace 

not 

reported 

Total 

Numlser 

Percent  b/. 

25.29I+ 
100 

22,570 
91+ 

9IK) 
1^ 

529 
2 

1.255 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

IloricLa. ........ 

1^9 
982 
lUl 
1,690 
996 

627 
2,810 
I.6U5 
1,200 

665 

683 
823 

257 
U86 

255 

l.'+3»* 

103 

392 
286 

k.kjz 

2U0 

5 

i.^^g 
1,^71 

U62 
933 
110 

869 

1149 
2,n«0 
1,622 

628 

822 

1,191 

240 

kjh 

2I+I 
I.I402 

376 
266 

l*,006 

237 

1 

1,180 

l,U4l 

37 

32 

3 

135 
99 

5 

88 
20 
37 
19 

55 

8 

6 

7 
12 
IH 

1 

161 

k 

18l| 

13 

6 

1 
6 

U26 
h 

3 
8 

1 

1 

13 

1 

5 

5 
18 

11 

3 

17 

11 
27 

28 

Hawaii 

^+7 
238 

Indiana. •....••• 

Kansas .......... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

- 

Minnesota 

New  Hajnpshlre . . . 
New  Mexico 

North  Dakota.... 
Oregon. ......... 

531 
16 

1 

9 
7 

Puerto  Hico 

Khode  Island. . . . 
South  Dakota.... 

Texas .•...••.••. 

2 
8 

262 

Temont ......... 

3 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Yirginift 

Wisconsin 

65 

a/  See  footnotes  »-d,  table  1. 

b/  Base  used  for  calculating  percents  is  the  total  excluding  those  for  whom  race  was 
not  reported. 
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TaT>lo  3.—  HELATION  0?  PETITIOUEHS  TO  CHILDHEN  IX)R  WHOM  ADOPTION  PETITIONS 
WEHE  riLKD,  IN  25  STATES  HEPOHTIHO  COMPLETELT,  I95I  a/ 


Total 

Relation  of  petitioners  to  children 

Relation 

not 
reported 

State 

Own 
parent 

Step- 
paxent 

Other 
relative 

Not 
related 

TotfcL 

NxDs'ber 

Percent  ..b/ 

25,291^ 
100 

220 

1 

8,563 
39 

2,683 
12 

-■3g 

3,»t75 

Arkansas 

Connecticut.... 

Delaware 

Tlorlda 

Oeorgla 

Hawaii 

1*99 
982 
ll+l 
1,690 
996 

627 
2,810 
I.6U5 
1,200 

665 

683 
823 
l.7»+3 
257 
U86 

255 

103 

392 
286 

5 
I.I429 

1,'+71 

6 

15 

1 

11 
6 

18 
kl 

2 
10 

1 

19 
5 

20 

2 

20 

3 

18 

1 

242 

277 
970 

635 

1*87 

119 

188 
375 
590 
56 
150 

111 

608 

9 

228 

90 

1.352 

70 

3 

387 

553 

71 

7k 

17 

206 

160 

lOU 
332 
155 
119 
1I40 

1?? 
1*2 
89 

20 

137 

17 

1*2 

23 

3»*3 
35 

1 
165 

102 

271 
5OI* 

1*6 

699 
556 

212 
1,212 
828 
583 
391* 

1*20 
33^ 
919 
ll*0 
2l*2 

121 
666 
72 
105 
170 

106 

131 

1 

808 

813 

1 

20 

27 

280 

32 

16 

Indiana 

255 

25 
1 

Eansafl ......... 

Kentuc^gr 

Louisiana 

Maine .......... 

11 

2 

1 

Minnesota 

Hem  Hwopiihlre. . 
Hew  Mexico 

North  Dakota... 

Oregon 

Puerto  Hicc... 
Rhode  Islajid. .. 
South  Dakota... 

Texas .«...••... 

n? 

Ik 

5 

3 
3 

1 
1 

2.611 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

1 

51 
2 

a/  Sae  footnotes  »-d,  taTile  1. 

^   Base  \i8ed  for  calculating  percents  is  the  total  excluding  those  for  whom  relation 
of  petitioner  was  not  reported. 
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Tatle  U.—  TYPE  OF  PLACEMENT  JOB  CHILIEEN  rOH  WHOM  ADOPTION  PETITIONS  WEKE 
FILED,  IN  25  STATES  REPORTING  COMPLETELY,  I95I  a/ 


State 


Total 


Type  of  placement 


Agency 


PuTslic 


Private 


Independent 


By 

parents 

or  other 

relatives 


By 
others 


No 

plawjement 
made 


Type  of 
placement 

not 
reported 


Total 

Number 

Percent  b/. 

Arkansas 

Connecticut.. . , 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Eawali 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Hew  Hampshire. . 
New  Mexico 

North  Dakota. . . 
Oregon 

Puerto  Hico.. .. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Dakota... 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


25.29I+ 
100 


U99 
9S2 
llH 
1,690 
996 

627 
2,810 
I.6U5 
1,200 

665 

683 
823 

1,71^3 
257 

US6 

255 
1.1+3^ 
103 
392 
286 

U.U;32 

240 

5 
1,429 

l.'+7l 


2,31+9 
10 


3,827 
iL 


'+,071 
18 


2,870 
H. 


9.380 
142 


131 

116 
2 

125 

71+ 
553 
77 
25 
80 

38 
57 
167 
52 
1+3 


10 

33 
61 

21*5 

31 

5 
229 

195 


237 

280 
73 

16 
177 
361 
111 
111 

157 

59 

706 

1+3 
20 

99 

217 

1 

51+ 
22 

533 

66 

161 
323 


89 
99 

?^ 
241 

396 

180 

1+85 


2 
15 


s 


132 

95 
177 

33 

69 
71 
51 
59 

81+2 

51+ 

36? 
191+ 


58 
113 

23 
1+58 
121 

1+3 
136 
1490 
250 

52 

225 
80 

6 

379 

5 

11 
U9 

1+5 
12 

206 
11 


221 
396 
53 
711 
2i*9 

305 

1,221 
717 
567 
251+ 

261 

581 

11 

151+ 

111 
765 

16 
2l+2 

91+ 

1,1*26 
67 

1401 

557 


2.797 


21 

27 
32 

9 
238 

2 

ll+ 

2 

707 

77 

1+3 

8 

6 
k 

1 

1 

1,31+1 
10 

63 
191 


a/  See  footnotes  ai-d,    table  1. 

b/  Base  used  for  calculating  percents  is  the  total  excluding  those  for  whom  type 
of  placement  was  not  reported. 
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Table  5 AOE  AT  TIME  OF  PETITION  OF  CHILDRM  FOR  WHOM  AIXJPTION  PETITIONS 

WERE  FILED,  IN  25  STATES  REPORTING  caffLETELY,  195I  a/ 


State 


Total 


Under 
6  months 


6  months 

under 

2  years 


2  years 

under 

6  years 


6  years 

under 

l'^  years 


ih  years 

and 
over 


Age 

not 

reported 


Total 
Number. . . . . 
Percent  b/, 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida , 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire... 
New  Mexico , 

Horth  Sakota. . . . 
Oregon , 

Puerto  Blco. . .. , 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Dakota.... 

Texas , 

7ermont 

Virgin  Islemds., 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


25,291+ 
100 


1+99 
9S2 
ll+l 
1,690 
996 

627 
2,S10 
I.6H5 
1,200 

665 

683 
823 

1,7^3 
257 

48S 

255 
I.H3U 
103 
392 
286 

5 
1,1*29 

1.1+71 


3.759 
15 


6,121 
25 


7,191 
29 


5.S92 
2I+ 


73 
101 

25 
1428 

21I+ 

93 
318 
213 
326 

79 

30 
152 


3^ 
132 

9 

306 

11 

20 

6 

866 
13 

2l*9 
13 


152 
220 
18 
205 
261 

102 
587 
nsi 

155 
227 

2IA 
129 

61+3 
81 

81+ 

75 

271 

29 

71 

125 

1,077 
57 

482 


135 
370 
1+1 
369 
265 

206 
763 
1+88 
3I+8 
170 

217 
309 
524 
71 
120 

88 
370 

25 
1I+7 

66 

1.0I+7 

90 

1 

1+61+ 

l<97 


106 
23I+ 
19 
323 
180 

178 

66q 
35$+ 
297 
15»+ 

lie 

la 

393 

55 
117 

61 
381+ 

22 
111+ 

69 

1.133 
61 

3 
285 
358 


1.567 
7 


51 

11 
85 
37 

1+1+ 

23I+ 

106 

72 

31 

21+ 
52 
92 
12 
30 

20 
98 
15 
38 
19 

257 

11+ 

1 

75 

119 


76I+ 


9 

27 

280 

39 

1+ 
239 
3 
2 
1+ 

26 


2 

5 
1 
2 

1 

52 
5 

11 
2 


a/  See  footnotes  a-d,  table  1. 

b/  Base  used  for  calculating  percents  Is  the  total  excluding  those  for  whom  age  was 
not  reported. 
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Table  6. AGE  AT  TIME  or  PLACEMEIT  OF  CHILDEEH  FOR  WHOM  ADOPTION  PETITIONS  WERE  TILED, 

IN  25  STATES  REPORTING  COMPLETELY,  I95I  a/ 


State 

Total 

Under 
1  month 

1  month 

under 

3  months 

3  months 

under 
6  months 

6  months 

under 

1  year 

1  year 

under 

6  years 

6  years 

under 

12  years 

12  years 
and 
over 

No 

placement 

made 

Age 

not 

reported 

Total 
Number. . . 
Percent  b/ 

25,291+ 
100 

^+.255 
35 

1.315 
11 

1.287 
11 

1.513 
12 

2.7146 
23 

79'+ 
7 

12I4 

1 

9,380 

3.880 

Ark 

Conn 

Del 

Fla 

Ga 

Hawaii... 

Ind 

Iowa 

Kans 

Ky 

La 

Maine .... 

Minn 

N.   H 

N.  M 

N.  Dak... 

Oreg 

P.  R 

H.   I 

S.   Dak... 

Tex 

Vt 

V.   I 

Va 

WlBC 

U99 
982 
ll+l 
1,690 
996 

627 
2,810 

I.6U5 

1,200 

665 

683 
823 
i.7'*3 
257 
i486 

255 
1,1+3't 

103 
392 

286 

1^.1432 

5 
1,U29 

l,'+7l 

61 

113 

28 

I462 

2U5 

1I4O 
32 14 

299 
69 

6 

113 

158 

20 
297 

1I4 

25 
51 

1.370 
12 

271 
132 

11 

26 

8 

39 

^3 

26 
252 

36 
75 

7 

277 

6 

29 

38 
72 
17 
8 
21 

lU4 
11 

88 
81 

6 
80 

5 
35 

66 

23 
123 

50 
57 

25 

221 

22 

16 

■+3 
58 
16 
19 
17 

119 
37 

117 
132 

93 

139 

2 

32 
117 

36 
III4 

58 
56 

38 

132 

29 

25 

18 
80 
7 
30 
36 

52 

91 

'11 

107 
180 

kl 
356 

121 
108 

276 
I40 
60 

12 
102 
2I4 
51 
37 

1+18 

50 

1 

2l48 

188 

16 
214 

3 
20 

3h 
10 

11+3 

1+8 
50 

3 

79 
19 
25 

7 
U4 

5 
12 

15 

166 
13 

i 

1 

14 

11 

k 

15 

8 

1 
8 
1 
5 

3 
k 
2 

I4 
2 

27 

3 

1 

12 
1+ 

221 
396 
53 
711 
2I49 

305 
1,221 

717 
567 

2514 

261 

581 

11 

151+ 

111 

765 

16 

2l42 
9I4 

1,1426 
67 

1401 

557 

21 

27 

280 
51 

36 

262 
928! 

1422 

1 

81+' 
14 

3 

12 

2 

1 
13 

623 
13 

101 
195 

a/  See  footnotes  »-d,  table  1. 

b/  Base  used  for  calculating  percents  Is  the  total  excluding  those  for  whom  no  placement  was  made,  and  ag*  ■ 
was  not  reported. 
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Table  7.—  BrRTH  STATUS  OF  CHILEEEH  POE  WHOM  ADOPTION  PETITIONS  VfEKE  FILED, 
IN  25  STATES  REPORTINO  COMPLETELY,  I95I  a/ 


Born 

out  of  wedlock 

Bom  in  wedlock 

Birth 

State 

Total 

Total 

To 

unmarried 

women 

To 

married 

women 

Total 

Both 

parents 

living  and 

together 

Both 

parents 

living, 

marriage 

broken 

One  or 

both 
parents 

dead 

Other 

and  not 

reported 

status 
not 
reportec 

Potal 

.Jumber . . . 

25,291+ 

b/11.537 

9.285 

1,065 

11,305 

1.039 

6.936 

c/  2,260 

1.070 

2.1*5' 

Percent  d/ 
4rk 

100 

51 

1+9 

1*99 

2S9 

26s 

1 

229 
3li+ 

30 

1^ 

51+ 

_ 

3onn 

9S2 

61+6 

515 

131 

22 

197 

SS 

7 

2 

Del 

lUl 

67 

58 

9 

1+7 

5 

30 

12 

- 

2 

Fla 

1.690 

670 

52I+ 
1+22 

11+6 

729 

63 

52 1+ 

136 

6 

29 

Ja 

996 

52 1+ 

102 

U4l 

1+6 

279 

88 

28 

3 

Hawaii. . . . 

627 

3I40 

309 

31 

2Sl+ 

J5 

170 

'^^ 

2 

Ind 

2,S10 

1.105 

92s 

177 

1,1+52 

982 

276 

30 

25 

Iowa 

1.61*5 

752 

70I+ 

u« 

870 

117 

U62 

156 

22 

2 

Eans 

1,200 

5I+I 

1*61 

60 

65s 

61 

126 

9 

Kentucky.. 

665 

383 

355 

28 

260 

32 

151+ 

73 

1 

a 

La 

683 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

68 

Maine 

223 

U43 

1*23 

20 

371 

U1+ 

261 

63 

3 

Minn 

1.7I+3 

l,0lK) 

IM 

y 

667 

19 

368 

121 

159 

3 

lit       H««***« 

257 

165 

17 

55 
251+ 

15 

23 

17 

- 

3 

N.  M 

4«6 

226 

201 

25 

37 

152 

6»+ 

1 

N.   Dak 

255 
1.1+3!+ 

1I+7 

y 

^/ 

103 

_ 

_ 

. 

103 

Oreg 

593 

533 

^0 

811 

98 

565 

138 

10 

3 

P.  S 

103 

59 

55 

1+ 

1+1+ 

11 

8 

25 

- 

H.    I 

392 

205 

180 

'I 

182 

12 

138 

32 

- 

S.   Dak 

286 

1I49 

11*5 

136 

17 

77 

1+2 

- 

Tei 

ii,U32 

1.366 

I.3I+3 

23 

2,211 

91+ 

1,231 

1+71 

1+15 

85 

Vt 

2H0 

151+ 

135 

19 

81 

u 

58 

17 

2 

V.    I 

5 

3 

3 

— 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

Ta 

1.1*29 

8U6 

726 

120 

1+96 

1+2 

326 

III+ 

lU 

8 

Wise 

X.^Tl 

gU4 

gi+g 

15 

6O8 



36 

2U 

103 

25s 

1 

a/  See  footnotes  &-d,  table  1. 

b/  Total  Includes  l,Ol)0  children  in  Minnesota,  and  II+7  in  Uorth  Dakota  for  whom  information  is  not  avalla 
on  whether  the  births  out  of  wedlock  were  to  married  or  unmarried  women. 

c/  Of  the  2,260,  only  207  i^sA  both  parents  dead. 

d/  Base  used  for  calculating  percents  is  the  total  excluding  those  for  whom  birth  status  was  not  reported 
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MAIN  CAUSES  OF  INFANT,   CHILDHOOD  AND  MTERNAL  I/DRTALITY,   1939-h9, 
in  Tenns  of  the  Sxxth  Revision  of  the  International  Lists  1/ 

Th'S  I nt e r nax, x o nal  List 5 

A  new  serle!;  cf  statistics  on  the  ■.-.i.ise".   of  death  began  with  the 
year  15ii9=  Scma   features  of  ths  new  series  were  unprecendented  in  the 
hisxory  of  United  States  vital  statistics.. 

During  the  decade  1939»u8  the  Fifth  Revision  2/  of  the  Inter- 
national Lists  was  used  for  coding  th«5  causes  cf  death,  Tne  differences 
between  that  Revi-sicn  and  the  e-i-"-ier  Revisions  were  smalls 

The  Sixth  Revision  2/>  whicii  is  bei::ig  us.^d  f^r  the  decade  19a9-58, 
was  new  in  respect  tc  the  prur.edurc-  used  for  selecting  the  underlying 
cause  of  death  and  i.i  respect  to  various  features  cf  the  classification 
itself o  Since  no  data  in  thi  •  r-eport  are  for  a  year  earlier  than  1939s 
it  is  convenient  to  use  the  tei-ms  '"old"  and  ''new",  respective ly^  for  the 
Fifth  ar^d  Sixth  Revisions,  as  w^ai  as  for  the  classification  procedures 
and  statistics  based  on  those  Revislcnso 

Death  certificates  provide  for  reporting  more  than  one  cause  cf 
deathj  and  the  physiciar^  wh.-  ccir.plites  the  medical  parts  of  the  certificate 
reports  two  or  mere  causes  for  the  Tnajorit7  of  deathSo  Under  the  old 
procedure,  the  sfc:le'iticn  .u"  the  causs  used  xn  tabulations  was  not  made 
by  the  physician  but  was  made  later  in  accordance  with  rules  which  set  a 
certain  priority  for  each  cause  in  relation  to  all  otherso  The  physician 
set  down  whatever  causes  of  death  were  significant  r.n  each  given  case, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  decid.^  whic!*")  was  the  underlying  causso 


1/  Report-  prepared  by  Bronscii  Prict  and  Eleanor  ?„  Kunt^  Division  cf 
Researcho  This  report  suppls;r.ents.  one  of  the  previous  reports  in 
the  Children's  Bureau  Statistical  Series  (Noo  9j  "Charts  en  Infant^ 
ChildJ-iccci  and  Maternal  Mortality,,  19Li9'')  and  replaces  another  (^o  i 
6,  "Changes  in  Infant j,  Childhood  and  Maternal  Mortality  Over  the 
Decade  1939=1918" )»  The  portions  cf  the  charts  in  the  present 
report  represen'zing  19i!-9  data  differ  slightly  fron  the  charts  en 
19ii9  data  in  report  NOo  9^  oving  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  con= 
cen:  different  problenis  and  a  limited  ar.ount  cf  information  is 
available  on  comparability  of  the  tw'.;  Revisions  of  the  International 
ListSo 

2/  "Man^ial  of  the  International  List  of  Causes  of  Def.th  (Fifth  Revision) 
and  Joint  Causes  cf  Deatho-'   Department  of  GoTi™erc;j^  Bureau  of  the 
CensuE,  19L.0„ 

3/  "KjT.ial  of  the  International  Statistical  Classification  of  Diseases, 
Injuries,  and  Causes  cf  Death   Sixth  Revi^slon  of  the  International 
Lists  of  Dise^.ses  and  Causes  of  Deatho'  World  Health  Orgariisation^ 
Genova^  Switzerland,  19ii8  (Voliuae  1),  and  19a9  (Volcne  ^,   Alphabetical 
Index) , 

»  1  ^ 


Under  the  new  procedure  the  physician  is  responsible  for  deciding, 
at  the  time  he  fills  out  the  death  certificate ^  the  underlying  cause  to 
be  used  in  tabulationso  If  the  medical  certification  is  properly  com= 
pleted,  the  physician's  judgment  is  ordinarily  accepted  for  tabulating 
purposes.  The  most  important  exception  from  the  viewpoint  of  this 
report  is  the  case  where  the  physician  states  both  immaturity  (premature 
birth)  and  some  additional  condition  as  causes  of  an  infant's  deatho  The 
new  procedure  for  classifying  cases  of  this  kind,  which  will  be  discussed 
below  in  connection  with  infant  mortality,  is  so  different  from  the  old 
procedure  that  the  new  series  of  statistics  has  no  counterpart  for  the 
old  infant  mortality  rate  from  premature  birth o 

For  other  causes  of  death  it  would  be  possible,,  in  theory,  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  old  and  new  series  of  statistics  in  either 
of  two  wayso  One  way  would  be  to  adjust  the  new  series  to  the  old,  which 
would  mean  interpreting  the  new  data  in  the  oM  terms o  If  this  were 
done  the  advantages  of  the  new  series  would  be  lost-o  It  would  also  mean 
that  the  data  to  be  used  for  19li9  or  any  later  year  would  not  be  final 
figures,  but  only  estimates  made  by  adjusting  the  actual  data  to  the  old 
terms  o 

The  ether  way  of  making  comparisons  is  to  adjust  the  old  series 
to  the  newo  This  requires  changing  the  figures  that  were  published  for 
19ii8  and  earlier  yearsi  that  isj,  it  requires  estimating  what  the  figures 
would  have  been  if  the  new  series  had  been  used  then*  This  procedure, 
nevertheless,  permits  the  data  for  19ii9  and  later  years  to  be  used  as 
actually  reported,  thus  keeping  the  advantages  of  the  new  series. 

The  second  procedure  is  clearly  preferable,  and  it  is  the  one 
used  in  this  report o  The  rates  for  main  causes  of  infant j  childhood  and 
maternal  mortality  in  the  years  1939  and  19lt8  have  been  adjusted  to  the 
new  series,  ar^d  percentage  changes  between  these  adjusted  rates  and  the 
final  rates  for  19ii9  have  been  computedo  The  tables  show  the  data  for 
all  three  years  (1939,  19l8,  and  19ii9)  while  the  charts  show  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  from  1939  to  19ii9o 

Within  the  total  infant,  childhood,  or  maternal  rate,  the  rank 
order  of  the  cause  components  differs  considerably  from  one  period  of 
time  to  another.  For  a  consistent  presentation  of  main  causes,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  determine  the  main  causes  and  their  rank  order  from  data 
for  the  year  19^9. 


Comparability  Ratios 

For  most  causes  of  death  the  changes  introduced  with  the  new 
Revision  are  ininor  enough  that  old  and  new  rates  can  be  compared  through 
the  use  of  "comparability  ratios" » 
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CHART  A-  MEANING    OF  THE  COMPARABILITY     RATIO 


Points    marked    O    indicate   rates     in    the    **01d     Series'* 

multiplied     by    the    comparability    ratio. 

The    other    four    points    are    in     same    positions    in    all    panels. 


6    — 


1946 


1948 


1949 


Old     Series 


New 


COMPARABILITY  RATIO    UNKNOWN 

Here  the  relation  between 
the  old  series  and  the  1949 
rate  is  not  known,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  whether 
the  1949  rate  represents  a 
change    from     the     1946      rate. 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Old     Series 


_.       Ne« 


COMPARABILITY  RATIO   1.00 

This  nneans  that  the  old  and 
new  rates  are  directly  com- 
parable. It  is  apparent  that 
a  moderate  decrease  in  the 
rate  occurred  from  1948  to 
1949. 


U 

•< 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


T 


^••o* 
O"-'      *•>„. 


Old     Series 


COMPARABILITY   RATIO   1.10 

This   means   that  the   1946-48 
rates     would      have      been      10% 
higher     if    the    new      Revision 
had   been   used    in      those    years. 
It    is      clear      that    a    marked 
decrease    occurred    from    1948 
to    1949. 


1946 


1947 


1948         1949 


< 


Old     Serif 


"-0 


COMPARABILITY   RATIO   .9  0 

This  means  that  the  194b-48 
rates  would  have  been  10% 
lower  if  the  new  Revision 
had  been  used  in  those  years. 
A  small  increase  occurred 
from     1948    to    1949. 


The  comparability  ratio  for  a  particular  cause  is  simply  the  factor 
by  which  the  old  mortality  rate  for  that  cause  should  be  multiplied  before 
it  is  compared  vrith  the  corresponding  new  rateo  The  comparability  ratio 
is  obtained  by  taking  the  number  of  deaths  coded  to  the  given  cause  using 
the  new  Revisions  and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  deaths  coded  to  that 
cause  or  a  similar  cause  with  the  old  RevisioUo 

Hypothetical  data  are  used  in  chart  A  to  shov?  how  the  comparability 
ratio  determines  the  relatior*ship  between  an  old  series  of  rates  for  a 
particular  cause  and  the  new  rate  for  a  similar  cause*  In  all  four  panels 
of  this  chart  J  the  "old  series'*  of  rates  and  the  "new"  rate  are  plotted 
in  exactly  the  sama  positiona  (since  thesa  rates j  as  suchj  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  coitparability  ratio)*  If  the  con^arability  ratio  is 
IsCOj,  It  means  that  no  adjustment  of  the  old  rates  is  necessaiy  before 
comparison  is  made  with  the  aew  rate.  If  the  comparability  ratio  is 
larger  or  smaller  than  loOOa  the  old  rates  are  increased  or  decreased 
proportionately^  as  indicated  in  the  two  lower  panels  of  chart  A,  before 
comparison  with  the  new  rate  is  attenrotedo 

To  obtair.  accurate  comparability  ratios  it  is  necessary  to  code 
large  numbers  of  death  certificates  by  both  the  old  and  new  Revisions o 
The  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  is  planning  to  code  all  deaths 
of  the  year  1950  by  both  Revisions e  The  comparability  ratios  to  be 
obtainea  from  that  project  will  be  reliable,  but  they  will  not  be 
available  for  at  least  a  yeare 

In  the  interiifij,  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  has  coded 
10%  samples  of  19k9   and  1950  death  certificates  by  both  Revisions,  and 
has  obtained  provisional  comparability  ratios  from  these  sair5)leao  h/ 

So  far  as  maiji  causes  of  infant^  childhood  and  maternal  mortality 
are  cc:rioerned<,  the  provisional  comparability  ratios  may  be  considered 
fairly  reliable  *  They  are  used  in  this  report  to  estimate  1939  and  19ii8 
rates  in  terms  cf  the  new  Revision^,  and  thus  to  permit  comparison  with 
the  rates  for  19ii9s  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  estimated  rates 
for  1939  ar^d  19h6  (as  well  as  the  percentage  changes  between  them  and 
19ii9  rates)  are  cr^  estiicates,  and  that  some  of  them  will  need  to  be 
modified  when  more  accurate*  comparability  ratios  become  available. 

The  provisional  comparability  ratios  which  have  been  used  in 
construct iij^;  crrarts  1=3  s-ve   shovm  in  the  corresponding  tables.  When 
more  accurate  raticf  become  availablej  they  should  be  compared  with  the 
provisional  ratios  and  allowances  should  be  made  as  necessary  in  the 


h/   See;  ''The  Effect  of   the  Sixth  Revisloa  of  the  International  Lists  of 
Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death  Upon  Comparability  of  Mortality  Trends"  j, 
Vital  Statistics.  =  Special  RepcrtSf  Vclo  36,  Koo  10,  available  on 
request  to  the  Naticfial  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Washington  25^ 
Do  C,  Also;  "'Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  19l9",  Part  I, 
pages  Xr^-XVIIIj  published  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  available 
in  large  libraries » 


h 


rat6:s  estimated  for  1939  Mid  19U2o   ■  Suppose ^  for  example,    that  the 
provisional   ratio  which  has  been  used  foi   a  particular  cause   h.  this 
r-jport  is   oJlj   and  later  infonaation  shows  x^hat   o?3  is  a  mora  accurate 
ratioo     The  estiTr.ate!d  19.39  and  i9U^'  rat'i  ?  shovrn  here:ir.  for  that  cause 
should  be  divided  \iy  o91  and  mui":.ivrlied  by  o93o     -'^^   revised  estimates 
of  1939  end  19u8  rates  co  cotaixied  sh.uld  then  be  us&d  ':c  recompute   the 
percentage  changea  bet-A-een  those  years  arid  191*9  = 

The  category  numbers  in  the  nexir  and  old  International  jj^sts  are 
shown  in  the   tables^   for  eacn  cause   or  groi-.p  cf  causes  shoAnx  in  the 
chartSo     The   old  categorj-  u-uJTibers  wili   be  needed  5.n  case   the  reader 
wishes  to  lool-:  up  the  names  of  the  old  causes  which  were   used  in  setting 
up  the   comparability  ratios o     The  reference  for  doing  this  is  given  in 
footnote   2o     However o    since   the   old  nainss  of  the   causes  are  not  essential 
infornaticn  ai'.d  since   al3   cause  d^tti   ir.  this  report  are   given  in  the  new 
termS;,    the   old  names  of  the   causes  are   no'.'  include  1  hereo 


lui.'ant  iicrtal j_tv 

Under  the  new  proced;.ire3   oe/tificat.  r,  of  infant  deal.h  on  which  the 
physician  has  stated  that  irrjn^at'j.rj.ty   (premature  biri.h)   is  at  least  one 
cause   of  death  are   classified  in  the  fo'.' lowing  naimer: 

lo      If  no  other   si,~n.ifi':.ant  causo   of  deaih  is  rivsn^    the 
death  is  coded  tc   "iirnaturiTy  linqualif iaa'* <,     This  is  cne   of 
the  conditxoxis  incliided  in  t'ne.    cav'se   group  ''certain  diseases 
of  early  infancy "<> 

2o     If  the   physician  states   that  bctt-.   i!Tr.£turitj'  and  some 
addi.tional   cond:-.tlor,  T-.rci'e   causae   cf  death,^    the    ceding  depends 
on  whether  or  not  the  additional  cause  is  al.-o  ±n  the   group 
"certain  diseases  of  earl;/  Ird'e^ricy'' o 

ae      If  the  additional  cause  is  in  that  group,    the 
certificate  is   coded  to  the   additional   cause _,   bi': 
count  is  kept,  of  t.ie   txUirroer  of  cases  in  which 
iinrriaturlty  is  nentioned,.      In  effectj    tins  nean? 
coding  certificates  of  this  kind  to   the  combination 
irruriaturity  and  the   additional   cause o 

bo     If  the  additional  cause  is  not  in  the   group 
"certaii"^  diseases  of  early  infarxj^''^    the  certificate 
is  coded  to  the  additional  cause,   and  no  record  ±5 
kept  of  the    fact  th£-t  irrjra turitj-  is   st^.ted  as  one   of 
the   cause 3 „ 


The  last  rule  dc>es  not   occasion  much  loss  of  inforiration  regarding 
inrri;,turity  as  a  cause   of  death,   because  the  group  "certain  diseases  of 
eaiiy  infancy''"  includes  most  of  the  cs.uses  with  which  inunaturity  is 
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CHART  I-    INFANT    MORTALITY 


MAIN    CAUSES   8Y    6TH    REVISION    OF   THE     INTf: 
U.S.,  1939  AND  1949 


AL    LISTS 


1939  (est.) 


fT 


^  20.0- 


Immaturity 

Unqualified 
8.9 


Asphyxia    h 

Atelectasis 


Birth 
Injuries 

4.3 


Other     conditions 
ol    early    infancy 


Congenital 
Malformations 


Influenza    tt 
Pneumonia 


Gastritis     etc. 
3.  1 


AH    other 
conditions 

11. I 


Dccrt-.i:jp    in    total    rate    ~     J5% 


associatedo      Indeed,   it  is  known  that,  more   of  the  eases  involving  irnmaturitj 
are  counted  under  the  new  procedure  than  was  true  under  the  old  procedure^ 
when  "prsmature  birth"  was  given  priority  over  soiree  causes  and  not  over 

others  o 

HoTvever-j   the  new  classification  of  infant  deaths  was  not  designed 
to  improve   the  counting  of  certificates  on  which  iramaturitr/  is  stated  as 
a  cause   of  deatho     In  factj,   immaturity  was  considered  to  be,   at  most^   a 
secondary  cause   of  deatho 

The  results  of  the  new  procedure  are  showri  in  the  right-hand  part 
of  chart  1^   which  gives  the  final  rates  for  main  causes  of  infant  mortality 
in  19h9B     The  block  shown  there  as  "imnaturily  unqualified"  means  that  no 
other  cause  was  stated  on  the   certificates  of  those  infant  deaths,    but  does 
not  necessailly  mean  that  no  other  cause   of  death  existedo     If  more  had 
been  known  about  these  deaths^   the   block  for  "immaturity  unqualified" 
would  have  been  smaller  and  the    shaded  parts  of  the   other  three  blocks 
in  the   group  "certain  diseases  of  early  infancy'"  would  have  been  larger^. 
Yet  the  total  for   "certain  diseases  of  early  infancy"  would  have   remained 
practically  unchanged o 

The    total  rate  for  "certain  diseases  of  early  infancy"  is  a   suitable 
rate  for  use  in  connection  with  pix)grams  of  care  for  newborns^   and  indeed, 
this  rate  is  at  least  as  useful  for  that  purpose   as  the  old  rate  for  mor- 
tality from  "premature   birth"  ever  was^     For  purposes  of  trend  data,   in 
lieu  of  attempting  to  continue   the   rate  for  premature  birth  into  19h9  or 
later  years,   one  need  simply  look  up<,   for  whatever  area  and  pc*e=19U9  year 
may  be  concerned,    the   mortality   rate  previously  published  for  category 
numbers  158-61  of  the   old  Revision;   multiplying  that  rate  by  loO^   (as 
done  in  table  1  for  the   United  States)    -^ives  a  rate  comparable   to  the 
rate  for  ''certain  diseases  of  early  infancy"  in  19U9  or  any  later  yearo 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  rate  based  on  the   sum  of  the  shaded  parts 
of  chart  1  should  be  usedo     This  is  because  the   meaning  of  immaturity,   as 
rspojrted  on  death  certificates  may  be  changing »     The  new  classification 
encourages  physicians  to  define  an  immature  infant  as  one  xreighing  Sz 
pounds   (25,500  gra:-.js)    or  less  at  birthj    or  as  one  with  a  gestation  period 
of  less  than  37  weeks,     Ho7jever.,    the  extent  to  x^hich  this  definition  is 
being  observed  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  known  hov?  changes  in  the  observance 
of  the   definition  may  be  affecting  the  frequency  of  certificates  xiilth 
imiaaturity  stated  es  a  cause  of  deaikt.     iidequate   statistics  on  the  mor- 
tality of  prematurely  bom  infants  must  await  the  time  when  the  r.icrtality 
rates  can  be   computed  on  the  basis  of  birth  weighto 

The  derivation  and  use  of  comparability  ratios  for  causes  within 
the  group  "certain  diseases  of  early  infancy"  are  complex  problems^,  Fcr 
details  the  reader  shcild  consialt  the  pert.inent  reports  of  the  National 
Office  of  Vital  Statistics ^  It  is  sufficient  to  note  hore  that  although 
the  rate  for  "j 'iinaturity  unqualified"  can  ixi  estimated  for  an;^-  year  be- 
tween 1939  and  .l9U8  (by  taking  62%  of  the  rate  for  "premature  birth"  in 
the   given  year) 5   it  is  not  feasible    to  estimate  the   "vdth  immaturity" 

—  8  ■= 


components  of  other  rates  m  the   group  "certain  diseases  of  early 
infancy"  for  years  before  15u9o     £/ 

In  table  1,   it  may  be  noted  also  that  the  1939  rates  for  the  four 
components  of  "certain  diseases  of  early  infancy'-  add  to  somewhat  more 
than  the  total  rate   shovm  for   that  groupc     The  same  is  tnae   for  ths  19U8 
rateso     This  happens  because    the   total  rate  for  "certain  diseases  of 
early  infancy"  has  been  estim.ated  indepeidently  of  the    c^omponent  partSo 
Since   adjustments  to  ms.ke    the  parts  equal  the  to^al  rate  would  increase 
rather  than  decrease   the  errors  involved  in  the  estimates-,  nc  adjust- 
ments have  been  m.ade.,   an'5  percent  char,'ges  have  been  computed  from  the 
figui^s  as  they  stAnd,,      However,  for  purposes  of  charting  the  1939  rates 
in  tlie   left-hand  part  of  chart  1>,   the  four  components  of  "certain  diseases 
of  early  infancy"  have  been  slightly  redueedj,   though  the  rates  stated  in 
the   chart  are   the   sarB  as  the  rates  given  in  the    tabl-io 


Childhood  Mort-ality 

Of  the  various  percentage  changes  showr;  iii  th&  .niddle  poi'tion  of 
chart  2,  the  most  certain  are  those  for  accidents  {-?.0%) ,  influeiiza  and 
pneumonia  (-6i;5;).c   and  tube rcifLo sis    ('-57,^0  » 

The  m&aaing  of   the  percentage   increases  shcxni  for  malignant 
neoplasms  and  congenital  malformaticno  is  uncertain-..     Although  a  small 
part  of   these   increases  might  be   r3ai_,    the   greater  part  cf  tr£   apparent 
rises  is  probably  d\ie  to  more  frequent  autopsies  and.  improved  diagnoses 
of  these  causes  of  death.-. 

The   large  percentage   inci-ease    shcwa  in  the   rate  for  polionyelitis 
arises  from  the  fact  that   the  year  195?  happene:;.  to  be   one   of   the   "lew'' 
years  for  this  rate,  vrhile  in  19l'-9  the   rate  reached  a  Mgh  point  in  the 
decade . 

Although  the  chart-,  shows  separate  rates  fo;.-  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  rheumatic  fever^  the  differential  diagnosis  of  these  causes  is  kno'^i 
to  be  difficult  iii  the    childJnocd  age   rangeo     Where  possible.    tnerefors„ 


£/      •'^Infant  Mortality  frci?.  k^:  Selected  Causes  by  Age,   gace  and  Sex: 
United  States,   19U9,"  Vital  Statistics-.  Special  Tieports..   Vol.   36. 
Noo  1?,    available   from  t'e   National  Office  cf  Vital  statistics.. 
Washington^  D<,  Co     This  publication  includes  estimated  iru\ant  mor- 
tality rates  for  ds tailed  causes  in  each  year  between  19.?9  and  i9U8,< 
as  well  as  provi.sional   coriiparataili ty  ration  .for  more  detailed  causes 
than  those   shovm  in  tlie  piresent  reports      Si.milar  information  is 
given  on  pages  XVI-XVIIl' and  XLVII-LIl  of   "Vital  Statistics  of  the 
IMited  Stateso   19,l).9.. "  Part  I,-,    auolished  Ix^   the  Federal  Security 
Agency „ 
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CHART  2.- CHILDHOOD     MORTALITY 

MAIN    CAUSES    BY     6TH    REVISION    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL     LISTS 
U.S.,  1939  AND  1949 


1939  (est) 


Accidents 

34.5 


Influenza    b     Pneumonia 
24    3 


Malignant   Neoplasms 

5.6 


I    100.0- 


Congenital   Malformations        3.9 


Tuberculosis 


_Poliomyeliti  s 

Diseases   of  the    heart 
5.6 


Rheumatic    Fever 


Other    Causes 

(including    numerous 

communicable  diseases) 

79.1 


\ 


\ 


\ 


Decrease    in    total    rate    ^    44% 


\ 


\ 

\ 

\ 

-2  0%  \ 


1949 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


+38% 

"+169%.. 

\ 
~-64%-v 


■^ 


Accidents 

27.7 


Influenza   Si    Pneumonia 
8.  7 


Malignant   Neoplasms 
7.  7 


Congenital   Malfor 
5.  6 


m  a  1 1 o  ns 


,—  92.6 


Tuberculosis 


Poliomyelitis 


Diseases    of  the    heart 


R  h  e  u  m  a  t  i  c    Fever 


Other     Causes 
32.1 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


it  is  best  to  use  the  total   rate  for  these  two  causes  taken  togethero     As 
shovjn  in  table   2,   this  total  ra-oe  deciBased  ^&%  from  1939  to  19l4.9o 

The  provisional  comparability  ratios  available  from  the   10^  sample 
are  not  accurate  enough  to  complete   chart  2  for  further  causes  of  child- 
hood deaths   which  include  a  large  number  of  specific  diseaseso     Hoivever;, 
it  may  be-   said  that  the    greater  part  of   the  decrease  of  ^9%  shown  in  the 
chart  for  "other  causes"  of  childhood  mortality-  is  due  to  reductions  in 
deaths  from  the  more   com;rninicable   disease So     These  include  measles_, 
meningococal  infections^  diphtisria^   dysentery,  whooping  cough  and  scarlet 
fever^   in  that  order  of   importance  in  childhood  deaths  of  the  year  19l49o 


Maternal  Mortality 

Unlike   the  total  infant  or  total  childhood  mortality  rate,,    the 
total  rate  for  maternal  causes  is  not  based  on  or  limited  to  an  age 
group o     For  that  reason,,   not  only  the  component  parts  of  the   maternal 
mortality  rate^   but  also  the   total  maternal  rate,,  has  been  affected  by 
the  new  Revision o 

The  provisional  comparability  ratio  for  the  total  maternal  mortality 
rate  is  c91o     In  effect^   this  means  that  of  all  maternal  deaths  as  coded 
by  the   rules  of  the   old  Revision,   physicians  now  judge   that  a  conditj.on 
concerned  with  pregnancy,   delivery  or  the  puerperium  was  the  underlying 
cause  of  death  in  91$  of  the   cases,,     In  the   other  9%s   conditions  associated 
with  pregnancyj   childbirth  or  the  puerperium  nay  have  been  contributing 
factors^,  but  are  not  judged  to  be  underlying  causes  of  deatho 

VJhen  percentage   changes  are   computed  from  data  adjusted  to  the  new 
Revision   (chart  3  and  table  3)   it  is  found  that  the   total  maternal  rate 
decreased  J<%  from  1939  to  19i;9.<,  and  1$%  from  19u8   to  19h9o 

The  data  available  on  trends  of  the  component  parts  of  the    maternal 
mortality  rate  are   much  less  certain  than  the  data  on  trends  of  infant 
or  childhood  mortality  componentSo      (The   total  number  of  maternal  deaths 
in  19U9  was  3>2l6,   as  compared  with  lll^J^l  infant  deaths  and  3i;siiOU 
childhood  deathsj    it  is  thus  obvious  that  the  provisional  comparability 
ratios  from  the   10^  sample   are  relatively  unreliable  for  components  of 
the  maternal  rate)o     Howeverj  from  the  provisional  ratios  so  fai-  available 
it  appears  that  decreases  over  the  past  decade  -.■lere.  greatest  (30   to  85$) 
for  maternal  deaths  from  sepsis  and  abortion,,   and  least  (about  6S%)   for 
deaths  from  hemorrhage   and  ectopic  pxegnancyo     This  is  about  as  much  as 
can  safely  be   said  r^egarding  trends  in  the   components  of  the  maternal 
mortality  rateo     Little  x-eliancj?   should  be  placed  in  the   percentages 
shoxra  in  table  3  iitil  the  provisional,  comparability  ratios  can  be 
checked  against  the  ratios  obtained  from  complete   coding  of  195'0  deaths 
by  both  Hevisionso 
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CHART  3.  -  MATERNAL   MORTALITY 

MAIN  CAUSES   BY  6TH   REVISION    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    LISTS 
U.S.,  1939  AND  194  9 


1939  (est.) 


ToxemlA  • 
9.9 


Hemor  r  h&g  c 
4.2 


Sep>ia 
8.2 


Abor  tion 
6.9 


Ectopic 

1.7 


Other     complications 

5.8 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


Decrease    in    total    rate    =     75% 


\ 


\ 


\ 


-71% 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 

\ 

-64% 

\ 


\ 


/. 


-84% 


r/  / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1949 


Toxemias 
2.9 


H  e  m  or  r  ha  g  e 

I.  5 


Sepsis 

1.4 


Abortion 
1.1 


Ectopic  0.6 


Other     complications 
I.  5 
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CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
STATISTICAL  SERIES 


^^317, 


NUMBER 


16 


l^rsonnel 
in  Public 
Child  Welfare 
Programs 

1952 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF    HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE   •  Social  Security  Administration  •  Children's  Bureau 


SEP    1       1953 


1953 


PERSOmiEL  IN  PUBLIC  CHILD  V.'ELFARS  PROGRAMS,    I952  l/ 

On  June  30,    1952,   nearly  i+.qoO  pei'sons  were  reported  as  TDeing  emplo"ed 
foll-tirae  in  professional  positions  in  the  child  welfare  pro£;ra!ns  of  State 
and  local  public  welfare  agencies.   2/     This  number,    the  largest  ever  reported, 
exceec'-ed  the  number  eraploved  on  June  30,   1951  ^Y  5  percent.    ^/     Over  I.UOO 
clerical  personnel  working  full-tine  in  the  public  child  welfare  prograiti 
v;ere  aiding  this  professional  sta,ff  „      Services   to  children  were  also  provide(3, 
by  State  and  locel  public  welfare  agencies  through  about  3,UO0  general  v;elfare 
v.'orkers,  prisiarily  public  assistance  v;orkers.      This  latter  group,    however, 
served  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  children  —  less  than  a  fifth  of  all 
the  children  receiving  public  child  welfare  services „      This   report  deals  with 
the  4,S66  full-time  professional  public  child  velfp-re  employees  who  v;ere 
responsible  for  the  great  bulk  of  services   to  children  provided  by  State  and 
local  public  v;elfare  agencies „ 

!2hirty-fovir  States  reported  an  increase  in  fvai-time  child  v/elfare 
staff  in  the  year  ending  June  30,   1952.      The  largest   increases  in  the  number 
of  employees  were  reported  by  ITorth  Carolina,   Ohio,  Puerto  Rico  and  Wisconsin 
each  of  v;hich  added  more  thaji  20  professional  child  welfare  emiDloyees, 

The  sections  that  follow  Xi:ill  discuss  the  extent   to  which  Federal 
child  welfare  services  funds  have  been  used  to  help  pay  for  these   expanding 
imblic  child  v/elfare  staffs,    the  extent  of  geographic  coverage  currently 
provided  by  these  employees ^    and  such  staffing  problems  as  turnover, 
vacancies,    and  v;orkloads„ 

Staff  paid  from  Federal  funds   increased  following  the  I95O  amendments 

The  effects  of  the  additional  Federal  child  welfare  services  funds 
available  as  a  result  of  the  amendments   to  the  Social   Security  Act  passed 
late  in  I95O  v;ere  clearly  evident  Vj  June  1952..     An  analysis  of  the  change 
between  June  I95I  and  June  1952   in  source  of  funds  for  salary  of  staff 
reveals  this   dramatically.     For  the  k^  States  for  which  comparable  data 
are  available,    all  of  the  added  employees   in  June  I952  as  compared  with 


1/     Report  prepared  by  Migncn  Sauber,    Social  Statistics  Section,   Division  of 
Research. 

2/     See  table  1  for  limitations  of   da.ta.      It  is  estimated  that  if  all   States 
reported  completely,    there  wo'uLd  be  an  additional  200  public  child 
welfare  eJi^loyees  in  professional  positions   throughout  the  country. 

^/     All   trend  data  based  on  ^4-9  comparable  States. 


June  1951  were  paid  in  whole  or  part  "by  Federal  child  welfare  services 
funds.  The  following  table  shov;s  this  clearly: 


Source  of  funds  for  salary 
and  travel 


All  funds  — 


lIvmlDer  of  full-time 
public  child  welfare 
employees  _l/ 


June  1952 o.. ,. .. 

June  1951- "....«.... 
Difference, 


^,179 
+  207 


Federal  child  welfare  services  fujids, 
v;hole  or  part  — 


June  1952 o, ..... c .. . 

June  1951 ....=....»< 

Difference. 


State  and  local  funds  entirely  -- 

June  1952,, .................. 

June  1951 o ..  o ..........  o .... . 

Difference 


1,^5 
1,162 
+  263 


2,961 

3,017 
-56 


1/  Data  exclude  California,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  for  which  complete  and  comparable 
information  was  not  available. 


Federal  funds  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  increases  in  the 
number  of  employees  in  each  type  of  position  -—  caseworkers,  supervisors  and 
consultants,  and  others. 

The  table  above  also  shov;s  that  the  total  number  of  employees  paid 
entirely  from  State  and  local  funds  throiighout  the  country  was  slightly 
smaller  in  June  1952  tlian  in  June  1951 »  Actually  a  decrease  occurred  in 
only  16  States,  Of  these,  only  5  iiad  decreases  of  10  or  more  employees. 


"  2  - 


Tvrenty-four  States  paid  more  staff  memlDers  entirely  from  State  and  local 
funds  in  June  1952  tlian  in  June  of  the  preceeding  year.   Included  among  these 
2h   States  are  7  tloat  used  only  non-Federal  funds  for  added  staff,  '^   that 
paid  more  staff  from  State  and  local  funds  although  they  did  not  increase 
their  total  numher  of  employees,  and  I3  States  that  used  funds  from  all 
sources  —  Federal.  State  and  local  —  to  enlarge  their  staffs.  In  the 
remaining  9  Sta,tes  there  was  no  claange  in  the  numher  of  employees  paid 
entirely  from  St;a,te  and  local  funds „ 

An  analysis  of  types  of  funds  used  for  staff  does  not  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  v;ay  the  public  child  welfare  program  is  financed.  States 
and  localities  escpend  large  sums  of  money  for  payments  for  the  care  of 
children.  Only  a  negligible  amoiint  of  Federal  money  goes  into  these  pay- 
ments. Thus  many  States  which  use  their  Federal  grants  for  staff  are  able 
to  channel  more  State  and  local  money  into  child  care  payments » 

By  June  30?  1952?  one  job  in  three  was  financed  in  v/hole  or  part  by 
Federal  child  vrelfare  services  funds.  The  extent  to  v/hich  Federal  child 
welfare  serv'-ices  funds  paid  for  full-time  public  child  v/elfare  employees 
varied  from  State  to  State,.   In  the  23  States  with  50  or  more  such  employ- 
ees ^/  the  proportion  of  total  staff  paid  from  Federal  child  welfare  services 
funds  ranged  from  less  than  10  percent  in  ITev;  York,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
District  of  Coltunbia  and  Minnesota  to  SO  percent  or  more  in  Mississippi, 
llorth  Carolina,  lowa^  Texas  sjid  Alabamac  More  than  four->fifths  of  all 
public  child  vrelfare  employees  in  the  country  were  working  in  these  23  large 
States.   In  the  remaining  States,  those  with  fewer  than  50  employees  each, 
the  proportion  of  staff  paid  in  whole  or  part  from  Federal  funds  also  varied. 
In  general,  the  States  with  smaller  staffs  tended  to  have  a  relatively 
higher  proportion  paid  in  v;hole  or  part  by  Federal  child  welfare  services 
funds » 


Federal  funds  support  proportionately  more  staff  in  low- income  and  in 
rural  States 

There  is  a  close  relationship  betv;een  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
State  and  the  extent  to  which  Federal  child  welfare  services  f-onds  are  used 
to  pay  for  the  full-time  public  child  v;elfare  staff.   States  with  low  per 
capita  incomes  liave  proportionately  more  staff  paid  in  whole  or  part  from 


hf     Excludes  California,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania  for  v;hich  reports 
were  incomplete c 


-  3 


Federal  funds  than  those  with  high  per  capita  incomes; 


States  grouped  "by 
ann-oal  per 
capita  incomes 
1/ 


Total 
puolic  child 
welfare 
employees 


I  PulDlic  child  v;elfare  employees 
<  paid  in  whole  or  part  oy  Federal 
child  v;elfare  services  funds 


ITunlDer 


I  Percent  of  total 
}  employees 


Totaloc,  c.  ,.o , 

Less  than  $1,100. o. 
Miss„  Ark. s  Ala, 
S.C,  ILG.,    Tenn. 

$1,100  -  $1,299__ 
Ga,,  La.,  W.Va., 
Okla.,  Fla,3  Va« , 
Maine 


2/       4,219 


1 


'    ^    C    O    O    O 


$1,300  "  $1,499. 

H.MeXo ,  Vt„ 5  Idaho. 
lI.Dako  ,  lex.,  Utah, 
Ariz ^5  1T<.H.,  Kans.,, 
Minn, 

$1,500  -  $1,699,.,..,. 

lIeT3r„,  Mo,,    S^Dak,, 
Iov;a,    Colo,,   Wis,, 
Indc,    Oreg., ,   Rd,, 

$1,700  -  $i.899,,„..„, 

WyOo ;  Ilicho ,   Mass,  , 
Mont.,  5   '/ash., 
Ohio,   IT. J, 


$1,900  -  or  more, 
111,  3  ITcYo  J    Conn, 
llev,,   Delo,   DoC„ 


c   o  o  o 


t 


392 


510 


U65 


727 


SU4 


l.,2gl 


1.319 


32  u 


294 


222 


231 


i4d 


lOS 


31^-3 


S2.7 


57.6 


H7.7 


31, S 


16,6 


8.h 


1/     U.S,   Department   of  Commerce,   Office  of  Business  Economics,    Survey 

of  Current  Business,   August  1952,  p.   I7.     Per  capita  income  for  I95I. 

2/     Excludes  California,   Kentucky ,,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,    for  which 
reports  v;ere  incomplete,    and  the  territories. 


.  l+„ 


Pederal  funds  thus  appear  to  carry  a  greater  shave  of  the  personnel 
costs  of  the  puolic  child  v.'elfare  progran  in  those  States  v^hich  are  protahly 
less  aole  to   support  these  prograras   themselves,      PecIeraJ.  funds  also  appear  to 
support  proportionately  more   staff  in  the  X'ural   tlian  in  the  urlian  States; 


States  grouped  by     >         Total 
percent  of  population |  pulDlic  child 
living  ic.  cities  of    t       welfare 
50,000  01  more  1/      *     employees 


'     PulDlic  child  v;elfare  employees 
I  paid  in  whole  or  part  hy  Federal 
1        child  \';elfare   services  funds 


ITumher 


Percent  of  total 
employees 


J.0    i^aJ-  o    C      O    3    O     «     O    *J    O    t.     «    o 

Ilosr  rural  States  -- 
less  tiian  lF~percent 
of  the  population  live 
in  cities  of  50^000 
or  more  — 

1T.H„,   Jvris„„  1;  J-Iex. , 
IToC,    y.Va„,    S„0,, 
IIa,ine ,    3 ^Dalc , ,  Ark.  3 
iriss„.    Idaho,  i-Iont., 
ITev.,   i:,Dak„,    Vt., 
V'yo..  Ala-,   V.I, 

iliddle  Stc?,tes  —  I6  to 


33  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation live  in  cities 
of  5O5OOO  cr  more  — • 
I'ash, ,   ninxi., ,;,    Lao, 
Ind„j  T'iSo,,  lie  Dr..  5 
ITa.,    Tenn.,  _    Or  eg., 
Vao,   PoR.,   Alao,. 
Kfjis.,    Ga,o,   01<aa<..; 
Iov;a 

Most  ua'ban  States  ^- 
35  percent  or  more  of 
the  pop-aJ-ation  live  in 
cities  of  50,000  or 
nore  — 

DoC>,   ILY.,    R.I., 
Mas  s  ^  3    111,,,   Havra  i  i , 
Mich  „  .J   Ohio ,    C onn  o  j 
Mo^  -J    Golo^  5  IT..  Ji , 
Tex.,   Del,,   Utah 


2/       lr,3S6 


60U 


1,5^1 


2.2^1 


1,^25 


Mhk 


610 


371 


32.5 


73^5 


39^6 


16.6 


1/     Brj/eau  cf  the  Census,   1950  Population  Census  Report,    Series  P-A. 

2/     Excludes  California,   Kentuclcy,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  for  which 
reports  are  incomplete. 


5  - 


li'ed.erai  child  vrelfare  services  funds  —  as  this  tabulation  shows  — 
help  pay  foi'  nearly  5  out  of  k  public  child  v;elfare  eciplQyees  in  the 
ITation's  most  rural  States,     In  the  most  urlDan  States,    these  funds  -psQf 
for  only  one  job  in  siXo     Federal  funds,    therefore-   appear  to  he  making 
it  possible  for  the  States  vrith  lovj  income  and  a  high  proportion  of  rural 
pop^i3,.ation  to  provide  pahlic  social  services  for  the  children  v;ho  need 
ther.u      In  so  doing,   the  Federal  grants  fulfill   the  purposes  of  title  V, 
part  3  of  the  Soci-^1  Security  Act  —   vo  help  States  with  large  rural  child 
poTpiolations* 

More  r"xra'L   coi;j.ities__liave  f^oll-time   child  vrelfare  worker? 

la  J.jne  1S52,  1,5993   or  ahout  half,   of  the  3,1S7  counties  of  the 
Uaited  States  and  its  territories  had  full-time  puhlic  child  welfare  workers. 
Some  of  'diose  workers  sei'ved  only  part  of  a  co-juity;   some  served  all  of  a 
co'sAy  or  several  counties.     Seventy-three  percent  of  the  Nation's  children 
lived  in  these  counties. 

There  were  107  more  counties  v;ith  full-time  puhlie  child  welfare 
workers  in  June  1952  than  in  Jane  1951,.     ITearly  all  of  these  107  counties 
were  rural.  ^/     Thus  -^any  of  the  additional  child  v;elfare  workers  employed 
"by  States  have   been  assigned  to  work  in  rural  com^ties  which  liad  previously 
been  without  full-time  public  child  welfare  workers. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  rural  comities  with  full-time  public 
child  welfare  workers  bro^oght  the   total  number  of  such  comities  to  l,ll«3, 
or  hS  percent  of  the  2,1+S9  r;aral  coi;inties  of  the  coiuitry,,      Two- thirds  of 
the  urbpn  counties  liad  full-time  public  child  v;elfare  v/orkers.     Thus,    even 
thoi^g'h  additional  rural  counties  are  receiving  services  from  fixLl-time 
public  child  welfare  workers,  proportionately  more  of  the  rural  counties 
tiian  of  the  "orban  couiities  are  still  without  these  services.     G-eneral  x-zelfare 
workers,  pr.imarily  public  assistance  workers,   nay  be  serving  childj-en  in 
some  of  the  counties  which  do  not  have  full-time  public  child  vrelfare 
vrarkers. 

Staff  turnover  and  vacancies  are   still  problems 

Tvro  of  the  staffing  problems  which  continue  to  trouble  public  child 
welfare  agencies  are  turnover  and  vacancies, 

Fablic  child  v;elfare  staffs  have   tended  to  liave  a  large  proportion  of 
new  workers.     For  every  100  employees  staffing  public  child  v/elfare  progre^-ns, 
33  ^-^ere  nev;  employees  v;ho  began  working  for  the  agency  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  3Cs   1952 »     This  accession  rate  is,   of  course,   an  index  of  expansion 
as  well  as   turnover.      In  either  event,    hovrever.,   accession  of  nev;  staff  oy 
an  agency  means  that  orientation  must  be  -nrovided.     The  third  of  staff  who 


^/     For  purposes  of  this  ajialysis  a  county  is   considered  rural  when  at 

least  half  of  the  population  of  the  county  has  been  classified  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  as  living  in  rural  places. 
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are  nev;  to  the  a^-ency  each  year  have  to  learn  its  progran,  its  proceduj'es, 
and  its  Majr   of  v-orking.  They  liave  to  get  to  knovr  the  children  and  the 
fa^.ilies  of  the  children  they  are  employed  to  help. 

Vacancies,  v;hich  frequently  recvilt  in  interruptions  in  services  to 
children,  vere  also  a  protlen  in  tliat  they  continued  to  oe  ncxierous .  On 
iJune  30,  1952,  more  than  60O  —  or  1  in  every  S  —  profess icnal  putlic  child 
welfare  positions  vere  vacant.  A  year  prior,  there  had  "been  1  vacancy  in 
each  10  such  positions, 

For  casev/orkerS;  v;ho  account  for  nepTly  three-fourths  of  all  public 
child  irelfare  positions,  the  proportion  of  vacant  positions  on  Jvne  30s 
1952  was  also  1  in  S.  But  for  consultants,  a  position  which  requires  great 
skill  and  advanced  professionrJ.  training,  the  situation  v;as  even  worse. 
One  in  every  5  positions  v;as  vacant.  On  Jime  JiO,   1951 »  this  proportion  had 
"been  1  in  6.  Supervisory  positions,  many  of  which  are  in  the  larger  city 
agencies.  v;ere  more  completely  filled;  only  1  supervisor's  position  in  10 
was  vacant  on  June  30.  1952. 

Many  factors  prohatly  affect  vacancy  rates.  For  exrjnples  v.'crlcloads , 
tj'pe  and  quality  of  supervision,  and  salaries  may  all  determine  to  some 
degree  the  extent  to  v;hich  JoTds  go  hegging.  An  examination  of  the  relation- 
ship "between  salaries  an-d  vacancies  in  the  21  States  v;ith  at  least  50  pu'olic 
child  welfare  casevrorkers  shows  that  vacancy  rates  are  not  influenced  "by 
salaries  alone »  There  is  a  relationship  "between  vacancies  and-  salaries  hut 
it  is  not  a  close  one.  S/     In  other  v/ords,  although  vacancies  tend  to  he 
fev;er  in  those  States  v.'here  salejries  are  higher.,  there  are  a  few  States 
amor^g  those  paying  higher  salaries  that  also  have  many  unfilled  johs.  The 
converse  is  true  for  some  of  the  States  offering  lov;  salaries.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  tliat  although  there  is  a  relationship  hetv/een  high  salaries 
and  low  vacancy  rates,  other  factors  vrould  have  to  he  analz^'zed  hefore  vari- 
ations in  vacancy  rates  among  States  could  he  fully  expla^jied. 

Service  loads  continued  to  decrease 

On  the  average,  each  puhlic  child  welfare  worker  v/as  providing  service 
to  53  children,  on  J'one  30,  1952.  In  J^one  I95I,  the  average  (median)  service 
load  v,'as  55'   -i-is  <i^op  in  size  of  service  load  continued  the  trend  evident 
for  the  past  several  years.   It  proDably  reflects  the  grov-ing  realisation 
tha.t  smaller  service  loads  make  possi'ole  a  hetter  quality  of  service  to  chil- 
dren , 

Despite  this  promising  trend  toward  service  leads  small  enough  to 
permit  fijll  consideration  of  the  individual  needs  of  each  child,  as  v;ell  as 
of  the  family  proolems  affecting  the  child,  mariy  workers  v;ere  still  responsible 
for  large  numhers  of  children.  Throughout  the  country  over  3OO  v/orkers  (11 
percent  of  all  v;orkers)  had  service  loads  consisting  of  at  least  100  children. 
In  S  States,  (Alahama,  Hew  Hampshire,  Tew  Jersey,  ITorth  Carolina,  llorth 
IDalcota,  Puerto  Kico,  South  Carolina  and  West  Virginia)  the  situation  v;as  even 


6/     The  rank  correlation  is;  minus  .55 
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woi'se.   In  these  States  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  workers  had  100  or  more 
children  in  their  service  loads. 

Salaries  as  v;ell  as  service  loads  are  aaong  the  quantitative  measures 
of  an  agency's  standards.  Small  service  loads  (service  loads  "belov/  the 
ITational  average  of  53)  ^ire  frequently  found  in  those  States  that  pay  case- 
workers more  tlian  $26S  per  month,  which  is  the  ITational  average.  The 
following  tahle,  which  ranlcs  the  States  with  50  or  more  case\irorkers  Tsy 
median  monthly  salary,  illustrates  this  point: 


State 


Median  monthly 
salary 


Median  num^ber  of 

children  per 

worker 


United  States,  Total. 


States  v;ith  50  or  more 
public  child  welfare 
v/orkers  l/  — 

Median  salairy  telow 
national  median  2/ 

Puerto  Rico.. . . . 

West  Virginia. .. 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina.. 

Virginia 

Indiana.. ....... 

Missouri,. .. 

Tennessee,. . 

Alahama 


$  26s 


•  V  »  e 


e  •  •) 


•  o  o  i>  • 


b  •  e  e  o  e  < 


Ohio 

< 

Median  salary  ahove 

national  median 

Texas 

.  ..i 

Illinois. ........ 

Connecticut.. .... 

> . .  ^ 

Louisiaiia.. ...... 

Washington. ...... 

1 
. . .  .1 

Minnesota... ..... 

> . . .« 

Massachusetts, . , . , 

...J 

Wisconsin,.,....., 

1 

> . .  .1 

District  of  Columl 

}iaj 

Michigan.. ., 

Less  than  $  175 
211 
21U 
237 
237 
23s 
2lH 
2I+6 
260 
260 


27s 
2S0 
2S1 
2SS 

303 
315 

343 
350  or  more 
350  or  more 


^1. 


SO 
72 
Ho 

79 
50 

67 

140 
56 


146 

145 

46 

60 
28 


1/    Excludes  California  and  Kentucky  for  which  reports  were 
incomplete, 

2/  Excludes  nev;  York  where  service  load  data  were  not  available, 
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Thus  only  2  of  the  10  States  tabulated  above  as  paying  caseworkers 
more  tiaan  $26S  per  month  (the  ITational  median)  had  average  service  loads 
consisting  of  nore  than  53  children.   In  contrast,  7  of  't^^e  10  States  listed 
as  paying  lower  than  average  salaries,  had  average  service  loads  above  the 
ITational  median.   In  general,  the  provision  of  above  average  salaries  is 
usually  accompanied  by  small  service  loads  per  worker. 

Suflmary 

By  June  30,  1952,  it  v;as  evident  that  full-time  public  child  vrelfaxe 
services  were  increasingly  available,  especially  in  rural  areas.  While 
State  and  local  funds  continued  to  pay  for  most  of  the  employees  in  the 
public  child  welfare  program,  Federal  child  v;elfare  services  funds  were 
maicing  it  possible  for  State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies  to  expand 
their  staffs. 

The  service  loads  assigned  to  individual  v/orkers  were  becoming  more 
manageable  in  size.  However,  staff  turnover  and  vacancies  remained  a 
serious  problem.  The  problem  of  recruiting  and  holding  a  fully  qualified 
staff  will  have  to  be  solved  if  services  are  to  be  extended  to  all  children 
in  need  of  the  kind  of  help  child  welfare  workers  can  provide. 
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Table  1.—  KltPL0YE7:S   III  THE  PUBLIC  CHILD  ':!EWAJ^  PHOGRjUIS.    SY  STATD  All)  TITE  CF  FCSITICi:,    JUl^  I952   a/ 


State 


Child  welfare  e:n  ..loyees  -  devoting  full  time  to  CVS 


Total 


Professional  child  welfare  employees 


Total 


Directors 


Director- 
v'orkers 


Case- 
v^-orkers 


Super- 
visors 


Consul t- 
ajits 


STjecial' 
ists 


Clerks 


General  welfare  v/orkers  - 
devoting  some   time   to  CWS 


Total 


Director- 
v'orkers 


Total 

Alatama 

Alaska. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut,,.. 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col... 
Florida 

Georgia 

Ha\<ali , 

Idaho 

IllinolB 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas., 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ••,.•.,.. < 

l-Iaryland 

Massachusetts,, 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miesissippl..., 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada,.,, .,.,< 

New  Hampshire,. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico,,,,. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dalcota. ,. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma, 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Puerto  Elco,.., 

Rhode  Island.,, 
South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,,, 
Tennessee.,,.-. 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont .,, 

Virgin  Islands, 

Virginia 

V/ashington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 


y 


\i 


y 


b/ 


6.302 


4.go6 


121 


77 
g 

^5 

52 
218 

31 
102 

62 

67 

3^ 

9 

330 

217 

80 

52 

95 

116 

6U 

32 
260 
153 
259 
106 

127 

16 

Us 

8 

22 

25 

1.009 

120 

12 

Vni 
71 
88 
98 

I2I+ 

55 

Uh 

26 

117 

132 

29 
26 

12 

11*3 
16s 

151 

252 

13 


70 
6 

29 

30 

310 

46 

15S 

22 

7"+ 

1+1 

I49 

29 

8 

270 

183 

68 

35 
69 
85 
hs 

32 
193 
116 

202 
66 


33 

8 

20 

13 

30 

751 

107 

12 

337 
Ms 
6U 
69 

123 

Us 

37 
22 
82 
81 

26 
22 

9 

121 
159 

12  U 

181* 

12 


Jl. 


3.??? 


_SIL. 


JJl. 


122 


1.^^36 


-11; 


1 
1 

12 

1 


13 
1| 

3 
3 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 

5 
1 


'♦3 


18 


53 

3 

5 

1 

21 

2 

21 

2 

239 

■+5 

30 

5 

12b 

13 

17 

1+ 

52 

11+ 

28 

7 

37 



23 

3 

1* 

204 

35 

156 

19 

1+8 

1 

19 

1+ 

57 

— 

59 

11 

1+0 

— 

?9 

3 

153 

27 

7b 

8 

157 

30 

53 

8 

63 

18 

7 

— 

22 

3 

6 

1 

17 

2 

5 



22 

5 

545 

llU 

SO 

10 

7 

— 

210 

36 

28 

2 

U5 

9 

l40 

1 

97 

19 

29 

6 

31 

3 

17 

3 

6U 

1+ 

52 

lo 

IS 

3 

20 



5 

2 

92 

15 

128 

22 

101 

16 

131 

16 

10 

— 

12 

u 

6 
23 

7 
3 


9 
2 

3 

19 

7 

15 
11 

9 
11 


2 

16 
11 

3 

1 
6 
5 
1 


71 

6 

3 

10 
7 
7 
6 
5 

3 

2 

10 

9 

U 
1 

9 
7 


6 

12 
1 


2 
2 
9 
10 
2 

25 
1 


7 
2 

6 
13 

74 

6 
62 

9 

2S 
21 

18 

5 
1 

60 
31+ 

12 
17 
26 

31 
16 


67 

37 
57 
1)0 

ic 

2 

9 


12 

15 

258 

13 


lOl* 

29 

21+ 
29 

1 
13 

7 

U 

35 
51 

3 

k 

3 

22 

9 

27 

6s 

1 


1+01 

8 

7 

36 

30 

21 

1 

1 

2 

:/     398 

66 

91+ 

32 

1 

113 

78 


y 


y  ~ 
3 

52 

171+ 

230 

11+7 

54 

129 


_oo^ 


38 
6 

6 

35 

5 


1+9 
11 
28 
66 


50 
58 

58 

1+1 
75 


131+ 

13U 

18 

9 

9 

6 

6 

3IK) 

54 

286 

71+ 

45 

29 

73 

25 

1*8 

7° 

12 

61+ 

2 



2 

1-5 

'♦5 

— 

19s 

— 

19s 

3 

— 

3 

92 

1*1 

51 

2 

2 

— 

201 

93 

108 

8 

3 

5 

51 

s 

23 

21+ 

17 

7 

a/     As  of  the  last  pay-roll  period  In  June  1952. 
b/     Report  did  not   Include  all   eniployees, 

c/     Includes  all  public  aesiatance  workers  who  may  carry  child  welfare  services  when  there  are  such  cases  in  their  areas, 
although  at  any  one   time   there  will  be  some  workers  who  are  not  providing  child  welfare  services. 
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Table  2. 


PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  HtPLOTSSS,  BY  SOUaCS  01"  ruimS  JOB  SALARIES  OR  TRAVIL, 
BY  STATE,  JUirE  1952  a/ 


Paid  entirely  from  State  and 

local   funds 

Paid  In  whole  or   In  part  from  Federal  CWS  funds 

State 

Total 

Profesolonal 
Employeee 

Clerical 
Eiiiployaea 

Total 

ProfeBBionnl 
En^loyeee 

Clerlce-L 
Qnployees 

Total 

n.i+o4 

3.233 

1,171 

1.898 

1,633 

265 

23 
2 

333 

38 

190 

9 

95 
39 

21* 
29 

296 
201 

5 
20 

62 
U5 

214-1 
111 

233 
52 

H4 

7 

35 

8 

2 

21 

985 

22 

U07 
22 
70 
36 

38 

10 
8 

39 

12 

15 
15 

87 
11*2 

62 

215 

5 

U 

17 

260 

68 

18 

18 
2l* 

23s 

171 

5 
3 

Ui 
29 

179 

79 

183 

12 

30 

5 

28 

i 

6 

733 

15 

303 

ni 
12 
37 

32 

30 

5 

12 
11 

67 
133 

1^3 

11*7 

5 

6 
2 

73 

5! 

9 

27 

21 

6 
5 

58 
30 

17 

21 
16 

62 

32 
lu 

2 

7 

2 

2 

15 
252 

7 

lOl* 

22 

21* 

21* 

1 

13 
I 

9 

7 

20 

9 
19 

68 

73 
8 

12 
Ul 
51 

11* 
28 
22 

7 

23 

1*3 
5 

'! 

16 
75 

32 

19 

32 

J5 
kz 

26 

51* 

S3 
9 

7 

8 
lU 

i^ 

2U 
98 
12 

g 

18 
62 
86 

10 

3»* 

18 

78 

120 

ll* 
11 
12 
56 

26 

89 
37 

8 

66 
6 
12 
30 
50 

13 
22 

22 

6 

23 

31 

5 

8 

32 

12 

63 
F 

19 

37 

55 
9 
5 

8 
ll* 

^^ 
18 
92 
12 

^ 
18 

86 

10 
30 
18 
52 
76 

ll* 
11 

i 

26 

81 

37 

7 

7 

j^aaka 

2 

Arizona*  • • 

Arkansas •••*••••••••••• 

11 

California* ••«•••■••••• 

1 

Colorado ■■••••••••••••• 

1 

Connsctlcut. ••••«•«•••• 

6 

Delaware  >> ••••■■• 

District  of  Columbia.., 
norlda.  •.••••>••*.•••• 

1 

12 

HsHall 

_ 

TAmhn 

1 

Illinois 

2 

IndlaiOA.  ••.•.•••••••••• 

1* 

12 

_ 

26 

10 

Maine 

« 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ••...»••.. 

5 

Mlohigan 

5 

7 

MisBlsslppl 

Hlseourl 

28 

Montana. *••.•....••••.« 

Nebraska. •.•••.•.•••«.. 

2 

Hevada. >••••••.••••••.• 

_ 

10 

6 

6 

7 

5 

Puerto  Rico. ••.*...... a 

k 

_ 

26 

1*4 

^ 

Tlrgin  Islands. ••.••••• 

3 

Virginia 

2 

Vftehln^ton .  * * 

8 

_ 

1 

a/  Tor  Bcope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table  1. 
Sote:  Ihla  table  includes  only  employees  who  devoted  full  tine  to  the  child  welfare  services  prograo. 
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Table  3—  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFABE  SMPLOTZES  IH  FBOISSSIOITia  POSITIONS,  BY  SOURCE  07  JVHWS  FOB  SALABIIS  OB  ISATSL, 

BY  STATE  AND  TIPS  OP  POSIIIOH,  JUBI  1952  a/ 


State 


Paid  entirely  from  State  and  local  funds 


Total 


Dlrectore 


Case- 
vorkera 


Saper- 
Tleore 


Coneolt- 
ants 


Special- 
lets 


Paid  in  whole  or  in  part  fron  Federal  OVns  fnnda 


Total 


Directors 


Case- 
workers 


Sujjer- 
Tisora 


Consult- 
ants 


Special- 
ists 


Total... 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.... 

Colorado 

Connecticut..., 

Delaware 

Diet,  of  Col.., 
Florida , 

Ceorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho. •....•••. 

Illinois , 

Indiana... , 

Iowa , 

Kansas .«, 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts., 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mleslsslppl..., 

Miseouri , 

Montana., . ..... 

Nebraska , 

Ilevada 

Sew  Hsisp shire.. 

Hew  Jersey 

Sew  Mexico...., 

Hew  York 

Sorth  Carolina. 
Sorth  Dakota... 

Ohio. , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

PennsylTania. . . 
Puerto  Hico..,. 

Bhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee.. •••. 
Texas ., 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

Vaehington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


?.g?? 


tsz 


17 
260 

68 
18 

IS 
2k 

238 

171 

5 
3 

Ul 
29 


179 
79 

183 
12 

30 

5 

28 


6 

733 

15 


303 

% 
12 
37 

32 
7 
1* 

30 
5 

12 
11 

67 

133 

>*3 

l'*7 

5 


g.gsg 


J22. 


JS. 


61 


J^6ii 


Jl. 


1.109 


_iIL 


11 

1 


12 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 


ll* 

215 

30 
113 

^} 
llV 

16 
22 

182 

152 


II 


153 

109 

12 
27 

U 
22 


5W 


37 
12 
28 

2U 

5 

2 

26 

2 

8 

9 

5k 
113 

3"* 

113 

5 


2 
11 

9 

1 


32 

16 


10 


20 

8 

28 


llU 
1 


32 

5 
8 

3 

1 


9 
17 

6 

12 


1 
12 


2 

- 

17 
2 

2 

1 

6 

3 

2 

6 

55 
3 


2 

10 


12 


66 
6 
12 
30 
50 

13 

22 

22 

6 

23 

31 

5 

8 

32 

12 

63 
32 

19 

ii* 
37 

II 

55 
9 

5 
8 

ll^ 

^^ 

18 
92 
12 


18 
5J 

86 
10 

30 

18 
52 

76 

Ik 
11 

5I 

26 
81 

37 
7 


53 

5 

7 

21 

zk 


18 

17 

1 

Ik 

21 

1 

22 
k 

146 
19 
58 
30 
16 

29 

21 

8 

1*1 

36 
3 

6 

12 

8 
17 

1 
71 

7 

9 
28 

8 
k6 

69 

5 
26 
15 
38 
50 

10 

11 

5 

38 

15 

67 

23 

5 


1 

2 

2 

lU 

3 
2 

i 


3 
7 

2 
8 

17 


5 
9 

l^ 
2 

U 

1 

11 

3 

2 

3 

16 


10 

1^ 


2M6 


12 

I 
11 


9 

2 

3 

2 

5 

15 
9 
9 

10 


2 

10 

8 

3 

1 
6 
1* 

1 


16 
3 
3 

7 

( 
6 
5 

1 

2 

10 
8 


a/  For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table  1. 

if  Includes  47  director-workers. 

0/  Includes  28  director-workers. 
Sotet  This  table  includes  only  employees  who  devoted  fall  time  to  the  child  welfare  serrlees  program. 
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Table  h,—  rOBLIC  OHILS  VSLTABS  ZHPLOnOlS  IH  PBOTESSIOIULL  FOSITIOtrS,   BT  SUSS,   iBT  BT  SOmCS  QT  IVUCB 

KiE  SAUHIIS  OH  TRAVIL,   JUOT  I95I  and  1952 


State 


Total  anployeoe 


1952 


1951 


liqployeeB  whong  ealsrlee  or  travel  fundj  cane  froa- 


St&te  and  local  funds 
entirely 


1952 


1951. 


federal  CVS  fumda 
tall  or  port) 


1952 


1951 


I'otal.... 

Ala1>aiaa 

Alaska. 

ixlzona 

Arkansas 

Oallfomla.  a/.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Diet,  of  Col.... 
norlda 

Qeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho........... 

Illinois 

Indiana......... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KentuclQ'.  a/.... 

Loulelasa 

Main 

Maryland. .a/. . . , 
Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota....... 

Miesisaippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Heliraals 

Herada 

Bev  Baspsblre... 

lew  Jersey 

Bew  Mexico 

Sew  York 

Borth  Carolina.., 
Horth  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklaboaa* < 

Oregon........... 

PennsylTanla.  a/ 
Puerto  Hico 

Bhode  Island.... 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee. ...... 

Texas 

Utah 

Termont 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Tirslnla 

Vashington 

West  Virginia... 

Visconsin 

Vyonlng 


U.865 


70 

6 

29 

30 

310 

ll€ 
156 
22 
7U 
Ul 

H9 

29 

8 

270 

183 

68 
35 
69 
85 

US 

32 

193 

116 

202 

66 


33 

8 

20 

13 

30 

751 

X07 

12 
'^ 

61^ 

69 

123 

U2 

37 

22 
82 

81 

26 

22 

9 
121 

159 

I2U 

18U 

12 


A^i. 


Jjiiii. 


?ti?g 


57 

5 

30 

30 

127 

38 
138 
19 
70 
Ul^ 

Do 

28 

8 

266 

179 

63 
33 

% 

>t6 

28 
192 
118 
192 

60 

89 
18 

33 

8 
18 

12 

28 

7fi5 

35 

35 

315 

1*3 
f^ 

62 
100 

Ui 
52 

25 
80 
79 

23 

22 

8 

112 

150 

112 

162 

ll* 


17 
260 

1^ 

68 
12 

IS 
2U 

238 
171 

5 
3 

itt 
29 


179 

79 

183 

12 

30 

5 

28 


6 

733 

15 


303 

12 
37 

32 

7 

U 

30 

5 

12 
11 

67 
133 

'^3 

1U7 

5 


11 

1 
100 

23 
117 

65 
21 

16 
20 

21(4 

170 

U3 

1 

^3 

28 


183 

85 

180 


H2 


15 

7^ 

13 


286 

■i 

1)2 

12 

36 

32 
1* 

i 

8 
9 

63 

132 

.1 


1.633 


66 
6 
12 
30 
50 

13 
22 
22 
6 
23 

31 
5 
8 

32 

12 

63 
32 

19 

ii; 
37 

'^ 

55 

'9 

5 

8 

ll* 

^^ 
18 
92 
12 

3t 
lt£ 
18 
57 
8b 

10 
30 
IS 

5? 
76 

ii* 
11 

5^ 
26 

81 
37 

7 


1-327 


52 
5 

19 
29 

27 

15 

21 
19 

5 

23 

21^ 
8 

8 

22 

9 

20 

60 
31 
18 

28 

9 

33 

3^ 
60 

U7 

13 

9 

8 

lU 

12 

13 
20 
72 
12 

29 
38 

21 
50 
6U 

9 
28 
22 

1*7 
55 

15 

13 

8 

H9 
18 

17 
28 

7 


a/  Report  for  I95I  and  1952  did  not  Include  all  fnll-tlme  child  wslfare  (wployses  paid  entirely  froB 
local  funds. 

Botei  This  table  includes  only  es^loyees  yiho   dsrroted  fall  tine  to  the  child  welfare  serrlce  prograa. 
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VACAJIT  CHILD  '.ffiLFAHE  POSITIONS   lit  THE  PUBLIC  Ul^JAKE  PHOffiUVS,   ET  SIAIE 
AKD  TYPE  OF  POSITIffil,    JTIIX  1552  a/ 


i 

I   lotal 


professional  child  welfare  poeitlone 


Total 


Directors 


Gaseworkers 


SuDervlsors 


Consultants  I  Specialists 


Total . . 

Alabama 

Alaska , 

Arizona 

Artianaas , 

Oallfomia. ... 

Colorado,...    ., 

Connecticut. ... 

Delaware.. . . . . . 

Dist.  of  Col... 
Florida 

Georgia 

HaTOli , 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana....*. .. 

Iowa , 

Kansas • . . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Missouri...... 

Montana 

Bebraska 

Kevada 

Hew  Hainpshire., 

New  Jersey..... 
Ilew  Mexico,..., 

Hew  York , 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. , . 

Ohio , 

Oltlahons 

Oregon , 

r?:in8ylTnnla... 
Puerto  Hico.... 

"vacuo  Island.,, 
South  Carolina, 
^outh  Dakota,,. 

rsnnessee , 

Texas , 

Utah , 

Temior.t , 

Virgin  Islands, 

Virginia , 

Washington.. . ., 

West  Virginia., 

Wisconsin , 

',,'yoning , 


72S 


13 
1 

2 
13 
11 

9 

1 

2 

u 
11 

22 

9 

6 

21 
7 

lU 
9 

2 

2 

9 

11 
25 

lU 
1I+ 

2 

6 


2 

2 

117 

26 

8 

20 

3^^ 

16 

12 
Us 

1 
28 

l40 
26 


17 

19 

6 
6 

3 


625 


12 


It7l 


52 


13 

1 
2 

'1/ 

9 

1 

2 

1 

11 

20 

9 

67 


21 

6 

13 

6 

2 
1 
9 

11 
12 

'^ 

2 

6 


2 

2 
77 
26 

8 

19 
26 
15 
12 
142 

1 
2l+ 

29 
22 


17 
19 

u 

6 
3 


y 


11 

2 

ll 
5 

2 

9 

16 
7 

2 
19 


11 
It 


9 

7 

10 

9 

12 

2 

5 


1 

1 

22 

3 

12 
20 

9 
10 

36 

1 

21 

25 

lit 


ll* 
19 

2 

2 

3 


1 


1 
11 


S5 


2 

1 


1 

1 

19 


i/ 


a,/  For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table  1, 
b/  Eeport  did  not  include  all  vacant  positions. 
ITote:  This  table  includes  only  vacant  positions  to  be  filled  by  employees  who  devote  full  tine  to  child  welfare. 
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Table  6.. 


:njiara  of  AOOESsioirs  ai:d  sepaeatioiis  ot  public  child  kltxib  sipl'jYees, 

BY  STATE  AlO)  TYPE  OF  POSITIOII,    JIT-IE  1952  a/ 


Stnte 


Accessions 


Total 


Professional 

cjiild  \jelfare 

employees 


Total 


Cas&- 
worl:ers  ^/ 


Clerical 
employees 


Separations 


Total 


Professional 

child  welfare 

emi^loyeea 


Total 


Clerical 
employees 


Oas»- 

workers  cj 


Total.... 

Alabana , 

Alaska , 

Arizona 

Arkansas , 

California... , . 

Colorado 

Co.inecticut. ... 

Delavare.. 

Dist.  of  Col... 
Florida 

Oeorj^ia 

Hawaii 

Ida.io 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lov/a 

IC'jisas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. . . . . , 
Maine 

Uar.vland 

Massrximsetts. , 
I'icjiiean....,., 

Ilinnesota 

Mississippi, . .4 

Missouri 

Montana 

ITebraska. . ..... 

"°Tada •••< 

"ev,'  Har.pshire., 

"ev-  Jersey 

ITev  Mexico 

::ew  York 

;'orth  Carolina, 
I'crth  Dakota... 

Onio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penns;*lvania.  • « 
Puerto  Hico.... 

Shode  Island... 
South  Car-jlina, 
South  Dakota, . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vernont 

Virgin  Islands, 
Virginia, 

''iisliington 

Vrest  Virginia., 
'..'iscor.sin, .  ,  ,  ,  , 


2,0U0 


27 

6 

20 

i/ 

22 

67 
15 
12 
27 

23 
8 

5 

109 

68 

32 

17 

^7 
U(, 

25 

23 

kS 
Us 

95 


uo 
s 

19 

2 

10 

lU 

219 

'I 

118 
II 

17 
24 
16 
53 
71 

5 
9 

12 

79 
58 

57 
87 

It 


i.'^s 


.30^ 


582 


1.780 


1.2^^ 


26 

19 
13 
1/ 

18 

U9 

6 

ih 
17 

IS 

7 

5 

93 

56 

27 
12 

■ik 

20 

23 
27 

'1 
5S 
2U 

20 

5 
12 

2 

9 

6 
10 

153 

14 

82 
18 
33 

13 

17 

9 

26 

31^ 


Ul 

55 

3 


25 
1* 
IS 
13 
d/ 

\k 

U5 

5 

13 
15 

IS 
7 

It 

79 
51 

20 

9 
33 

31 
19 

20 
25 
23 
50 

2i+ 

IS 
5 

10 
2 


1+ 

7 
157 

39 


67 
IS 

31 

25 

145 

12 

17 

9 

23 
29 

3 

7 
5 

57 
1+7 

39 
U9 

3 


1 
2 

1 

10 

u 

IS 

9 

IS 

10 

5 

1 

16 

12 

5 

5 

13 

12 

5 


21 

17 

37 
22 

20 
3 
7 


U 

56 

9 

36 

19 

8 

12 


it 

7 

7 

27 

37 




2 

1 

9 

6 

11 

11+ 

71 

3 

U6 

16 

'^3 

32 

57 

1 

6 

lit 
It 

21 
20 
^ 

13 

1)2 

3 

26 
30 

18 

7 

5 

103 

66 

28 
It 
50 
33 
27 

19 
U2 
'^l 
72 
lt2 

30 

12 

21 

2 


10 

253 

33 


98 
1+3 
39 
31 
22 

16 
IS 
19 
1+9 
71 


13 

3 

20 

13 

i/ 

10 

31 

3 

10 

20 
13 

6 
5 

89 
52 

23 
10 

31* 
23 
IS 

33 

18 

2lt 

9 

12 

2 

7 


ISO 

21+ 

u 
61 

21 

32 
2U 
22 

12 
12 
12 
2lt 
32 

2 
8 
5 


28 
33 

5 


1.082 


12 
3 
20 
13 
4/ 

8 
30 

3 
9 

18 
12 

u 

5 
80 
1+7 

17 

6 
26 
22 
16 

17 

22 
26 

1+3 

18 

18 
8 

9 
2 

6 

5 

5 

162 

19 
2 

1+8 
20 
27 
21 
17 

12 
10 
10 
IS 
23 


5 

1+9 

1)2 

25 

28 

1+ 


a/     Accessions  and  separations  exclude  employees  vho  were 
separated  but  ret\imed  within  the  reporting  period.     For 
scope  and  limitations  of  data,    see   table  1, 

Kote:     This  table  includes  only  employees  who  devoted  full  tine  to   the  child  welfare  program. 


^/     Includes  10  director-workers, 
c/     Includes  8  director-workers, 
d/    Hot  reported. 


Table   7.—  PUBLIC   CHILD  VSLrAHE  CASE',:CHKEHS,    BY  STATS  AID  ::01TTHI.Y  SALAHY  HATE,    JXTIIE  I952  a/ 


State 


Total 
casevorlcers 


Total. 


Alabama. . . . 
Alaska 

Arizona.... 

Arkansas, . . 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut, . 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col. 
Florida, 


Georgia. . 

Hawaii,,. 
Idaho..,. 
Illinois. 
Indiana, . 


Iowa 

Kansas... . 
Kentucky. . 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

I'.assachusetts, 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi,. . 


Missouri 

Montana 

lletirasl^s. .. .  . . 

ITevada 

ITev;  Hajxi shire. 


"evj  Jersey 

ITev  Mexico 

ITev/  York 

;Torth  Carolina. 
ITorth  Dakota,. , 


Ohio 

01:l.ihoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 


Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dal-^ota... 
Tennessee, ■ . • . . 
Texas 


Utah 

Vermont., 

Yir^~in  Islrjids, 

Virt^inia 

V-'ashin^^ton, , .,. 


V.'est  ViTii^inia. ... 

V.'isconsin 

Wyoming 


^,£?i 


53 

5 

21 

21 
239 

30 
131 
17 
52 
2S 

37 
23 

U 
20U 

156 

19 

5S 

59 

'40 

29 

153 

76 

157 

53 

63 
7 

17 


so 
7 

210 
2S 

5S 
97 

29 
31 
17 

6U 

52 

IS 

20 

5 

92 

12S 

101 

136 

10 


Caseworkers   receiving — 


Less  than 
Si  75 


122 


1 

9t 


$175 

199 


139 


2l* 


13 


lU 


IS 


32 
1 


S200 
224 


UOI 


5 
U 

2 
2 

e 
1 
9 

12 
31 

10 

1+ 

39 

15 


1 
20 


$225 


620 


1 

It 

11+ 

2 

1 
1 


3 

~6 
32 

17 

12 

7 

1 

28 

3 

1 

3 

lU 

13 

1 

3 


3 

2 
180 

1)9 


29 

5 
3 


15 
3 

38 


1 
9 

39 
1 

16 


3250 
27U 


JiL. 


1+5 

10 

5 

20 

6 

51 

1+ 

17 

6 
3 

3 

71* 
63 

6 
3 

8 
11 

5 

7 

8 

26 


U 

98 

15 

1 

IG 
10 

19 
6 


11 


12 

15 

1+ 
3 

19 
29 

7 
10 

5 


$275 
299 


-5SL 


7 

2 
56 

12 

51 

1 


6 

7 

1 

5"* 


12 

3 

5 
7 


6 
36 


1*5 

2 

13 

13 


3 
11 
19 


6 
28 

1+ 
9 


$300 
32 1+ 


$325  or 


Us6 


U9 

3 

23 

3 


8 

i+i 


1*3 

21 
23 


13 
1 

1 
2 


3 
109 


28 
3 

10 
7 


^5 


a/  Salary  refers   to   the  nonthly  rate   in  effect   in  June  1952-     For  scope  find  limitations  of  data  see   table  1. 

by'   Includes  75  director-workers, 

I'ote:      This    tp.ble    includes  only  crseworkers  '-/ho  devoted  full    time   to   the  child  welfare   eervices  program. 
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Table  S PUBLIC  OI'ILl'  './t^LJAEE  '.'OiaERS,    3Y  STATE  AIX  :IU]!B3!  C?  OHILIH-El'  SERVED,    June  1952  a/ 


Stp-te 


Total 

iriinber*.. . .. 
Percent  d/ 

Alab/^ca •••• 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkpjisas 

California 

Colcrsdo 

Co:.-ectieut 

Cel^.\-cre , 

BiEtrict  of  Columbia, 
Florida , 

rteorria , 

Hai.'ai  i , 

Idal-io 

lilinola 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kancas 

Kentucky , 

Louis iana** 

Maine 

MaiTland 

Kessachueetts 

Michigan 

I^innesota. ■•« 

Mis'sissippl 

Missouri 

Montana 

Ilsbraska*  *• 

Nevada.  •••. 

Few  HajTOShire ,, 

Kev.  Jersey 

I'qv  Kexico 

IJev  York 

;!orth  Carolina 

north  I*k=ta 

Ohio 

0':3  ai.oma*  ••>■•>•••••• 

Oregon. 

Pennsvlvania* •..••••• 
Puerto  Bico.. 

H:.&de  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota... . ..... 

Tennessee 

Texae 

Utah 

Vernont. 

Virgin  Islands 

7irt,inia 

Wasli  ington 

West  Virtjinia 

'I'isconsin 

■.Wyoming 


Total 
v.'orkers 


=/ 


100.0 


53 

5 

21 

21 

239 

^0 

in 
17 

52 
28 

37 
23 

k 

20U 
I5S 

4S 
19 

5E 
53 
Uo 

29 
153 

7S 
157 

53 

63 
7 

22 

6 
17 


22 

5^5 

so 

7 

253 
28 

58 
?7 

29 
31 
17 

S4 

52 

18 
20 

5 
52 

128 

101 
136 

10 


'•'orkers  not 
directly 
servin.:: 

cJiildTftn  b/ 


V.'orkers  serring  specified  number  of  children 


1-24 


359 


19 

7 

1* 

1 
7 


1 
26 

k 
32 

7 


K 


25 
2 
7 
2 

23 


U33 


1 

k 

25 

2 

31 
1 

6 


^7 
s 


q 
U 
2 

12 
20 
3t 
16 
Ik 


5 


21 
15 
7 
7 
3 

1 
3 
1+ 

19 
11 


7 
31 

12 
13 


25_Uq 


S36 
30.6 


2 

1 

5 
36 

9 
26 
11 
10 

V4 


76 
26 

13 

8 
29 
36 

5 

lU 
25 
19 
55 
15 

21 
2 

10 
1 


5 
c/ 
13 


75 
5 

16 
lU 
11 

3 

5 
7 

32 
lo 


37 
37 

15 

50 

9 


50- 71^ 


794 
29.1 


2 
3 

1+ 

6 

2U 

9 
23 

1 
16 

2 

12 

9 
1 

39 
59 

14 
10 
11+ 
12 
13 

1 

59 
17 
37 
11 

21 

1 


1* 

£/ 

19 

1 

70 
2 
IR 
17 
20 

9 
5 
3 

10 
lU 

12 

9 
5 

^? 

26 

3S 
1 


75-99 


367 


6 
1 

10 
3 

2l| 

7 

26 

2 

13 
8 

3 
3 


23 

6 

5 

6 

19 

1 
17 

2 
10 

2 
8 

3 


i 


33 

1 

"i 
16 

13 
9 
1 


2 

5 

19 

20 


100  or  more 


30U 
11.1 


"i* 

1 
6 

3 
6 
2 


32 

1 

1 
1 

1 


2 

5 

2S 
lU 

29 
3 

12 

24 

1 

9 

1 


k 

1 

27 
9 


e     Table   Includes  3. 59°  c?sevorkers  and  75  direotor-v;orkerB.      For  scope  and  IL^itations  of  data,    see   table  1. 

b/   Includes  home- finders,   workers   in  oriental  on  and  others  v/>.o  ai*e  not  providing  services  directly  to  children, 

c/   Includes  36  workers    in  California,    and  5^  v;orkors   in  V.ev  York  for  whom  service  loec  waa  not  reported. 

dj  Based  on  data  excluding  e^r^loyees   for  whom  service  load  vff".E  not   rer^orted. 

irote:      Tliit  table   includes  only  v/orkers  who  devoted  full   time   to   the  child  welfare  program. 
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Table  9.—  UKBAII  AlE)  RUBAL  COUITTIES  SERVED  BY  PUBLIC  CHILD  V.'ELrAEE  V/0HKE21S,  Aim  PES03;;?r  OF 
STATE'S  CHILD  POPULATIOH  LIVIlia  IH  THESE  GOmiTIES,  JUIH  1952  a/ 


State 


Kumber 

of  counties 

in   State 


Hiamber  of  counties  served  bv  child  welfare  workers 


Total 


Urban 
counties  b/ 


Rural 
counties 


Percent  of  child 
population  in 
counties  served 

by  child  welfare 
workers  c/ 


Total 
Kuniber  • . 
Percent. 


iUabana. . . . 
Alaslca. .... 
Arlsosa.... 
i^icansas... 
Oalifomla. 


Colorado.... 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Q«orgia. . 
Hawaii... 
Idaho... . 
IllinolB. 
Indiana.. 


lova 

Zanias.... 

Kentucky. . 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

lachlgan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 


Missouri...... 

Montana 

Bebraaka 

Uerada 

Hew  Hampshire. 


Hew  Jersey..... 

Bev  Mexico 

Bew  Torfc 

Borth  Carolina. 
Borth  Dakota... 


Ohio.. 

OlcLahoiaa 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Puerto  Rico.,. 


Bhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee...... 

Texas 


Vtah 

Temont 

Virgin  Islands. 
Virginia 

Vashington..... 


Weet  Virginia. 

Visconsln 

Wyoming 


3.1S7 

100.0 


67 

lU 
75 
58 

63 
8 

3 

1 

67 

''I 

m 

ice 

92 

99 

105 

120 

61+ 

16 

2k 

lU 
83 
87 
82 

115 
56 
93 
17 
10 

21 

62 

100 

53 

88 

77 

^ 
67 

77 

5 

U6 
68 

25U 
II 

2 

127 

39 

55 
71 
23 


1.599 

50.2 


39 
3 
8 

19 

57 

13 
8 

3 

1 
11 

79 

2 

7 
99 

50 

31 

11 

103 

51 
16 

ll+ 
ih 
56 
26 

20 

30 
6 


10 

II 

61 

39 

5 


10 
18 

76 

5 

16 
56 
35 
33 

II 

2 

28 

3lt 

55 

71 

9 


li+.li 


1+ 
3 

21 

7 
6 
1 

1 

10 

12 

1 
1 

32 

20 

Ik 
6 
7 
9 
6 

1; 
11 
21 

s 

7 

s 
5 

10 

k 
5 

8 
5 
26 
7 
2 

25 

12 

2 

3 

9 

1+ 

3 

8 

6 

19 

5 
2 

1 
15 
13 

8 

IS 
7 


l,ll)0 
35.8 


32 

I 

16 
36 

6 
2 
2 


67 

1 

6 
67 
30 

17 
10 


10 

3 
35 

18 

13 

22 

1 
83 
10 

5 

5 

9 

35 

32 
3 

28 
33 
8 
15 
67 

1 

13 
US 


8 
12 

1 
13 
21 

"+7 

53 

2 


72.7 


76.5 
87.0 

S3. 9 
U2.1 

99.9 
68.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

59.9 

61.8 
79.2 
29.6 
99.2 

79.7 
51.8 

3'*.8 

90.3 

87.0 
100.0 

79.6 

100.0 

92.1 

60.0 

1*2.1 

61I.3 

32.9 

100.0 

81I.9 

100.0 

32.3 
72.3 

99.9 
60.8 
16.9 

S1+.7 

71.1 

66.9 

18.4 

99.9 

100.0 

5'+.7 

87.0 

65.8 

28.5 

87.8 

100.0 
100.0 

50.0 
98.1 

100.0 
100.0 

60.7 


a/  Table  based  on  caseworkers  and  dlrectol^.workers  assigned  to  specific  geographic  areas.  For  scope  and 
limitations  of  data,  see  table  1. 

b/  Based  on  1950  Census.  An  urban  county  is  one  in  which  at  least  50  percent  of  the  population  are  living  in 
urban  places  as  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Censxis. 

0/  Based  on  I95O  Census. 
Hotej  This  table  Includes  only  workers  who  devoted  full  time  to  the  child  welfare  services  program. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE   •   Sociol  Security  Administration  •  Children's  Bureau 

1953 


Uc    s,    departi-ent  of 

HEALTH^   EDUCATION  AND  VELFA.1E 
Social  Security  Administration 
Children's  Bureau 


Division  of  Research 
Program  Analysis  Branch 
June  1,   19?3 


CHILDHOOD  MORTALITY"  FROM  ACCIDENTS,   19U9 


Accidents  kill  and  cripple    more   of  our  children  than  all  the  infectious 
diseases  of  childhood  put  tcge'&hero     Those  diseases  inclade  influenza,   pneu- 
monia,  polioirc'-e litis.,    tuberculosis,    rheumatic  fever^    irieasleSi    diphtheria,    and 
whooping  cough 0 

If  parents  understood  the  accident  problem  and  wei'e-  as  concerned  about 
it  as  they  are  about  polio  and  other  contagious  diseases^   the  toll  of  child- 
hood death  and  disability  could  be  cut  sharplyc. 

Accident  prevention  means  setting  up  and  maintaining  precautionazy 
measureso     The  measures  that  could  reduce  accidents  are  known  to  family 
physicians,    health  officerSj    teachers  and  safety  expertSo     All   these  people 
are  reac^^  and  anxious  to  helpo     But  they  can  do  little  until  parents  are 
vrell  enough  infomed  to  see  that  the  needed  precautions  are   set  up  and  continu- 
ously maintained  in  the  home,   scliool^   and  other  places  whei'e   children  are 
exposed  to  a-ccidentSo 

The  accompanying  charts  answer  three  qu.est-ion3s 

1«     How  serious  are  accidents  compared  to  other  causes  of  childhood 
death?     Chart  1  anst^rers  this  question  for  each  of  five  age  groups.     One  may 
add  the  generalization  thatj   in  19u9.t   accidents  accounted  for  over  a  third 
of  all  childhood  deaths  in  the  age  range  1  to  19  years*     The   chart  also 
shows  that  decreases  in  accident  rates  from  19U0  to  19u9  were   small  compared 
to  the   reductions  achieved  in  death  rates  from  other  caiises,   and  indeed  the 
accident  rate  for  ages  15"19  increased  slightly  during  the  decade.     In  terms 
of  overall  rates  per  100,000  children  of  ages  1-19,    the  accident  rate  was  cut 
only  16;^   (380I  to  32o0)   while  the   rate  for  all  other  causes  was  cut  h6%  {121„6 
to  6^.1). 

2o     V/hat  are   the  main  causes  of  childhood  accidents?     Chart  2   shows 
that  motor-vehicle  accidents  make   up  the  greatest  single  cause  group. 
Although  it  takes  the  heavies"0  toll  in  adolescence j    the  family  car— or  tne 
neighbor's  car— is  a  grave    threat  even  to  yo-anger  childreno     The   chart  also 
brings  out  the  age  variation  in  accident  deaths  from  drowningi   fires5 
explosions  and  bums;   firearms;   falls;   poisoning;   and,   especially  in  infants, 
the  inhalation  or  ingestion  of  objects ^ 

3.     In  what  kinds  of  pls.ce-j  do  childhood  accident  deaths  occur?     Chart  3 
shows  the  new  data  on  this  question  that  becairie  available  in  19U9<.     As  would 
be  expected,   accident  risks  for  infants  and  preschool    children  are   greatest 
in  the  home»     Yet^   in  the   preschool   age    range,,   accidents  outside    the   home 
also  take   a  heavy  toll3  especially  from  transport  vehicles. 


Most  of  the  accidents  occurring  on  streets  are  due  to  vehicles  and  are 
therefore   classified  as  transport  accidents   (see  below) »     The  low  rate   shown 
in  Chart  3  for  "sti*eet"  merely  means  that  street  accidents  which  do  not  in- 
volve vehicles  are   infrequent o. 

Howeverj   one  of  the  important  facts  revealed  by  the  new  data  is  the 
relative   safety  of  what  statisticians  call   "places  for  recreation  and  sport," 
which  are  indicated  in  Chart  3  as  "playgrounds".     These  places  include  ball 
fields^   swimming  pools^   and  other  places  specially  arranged  for  recreation» 
They  are  usually  under  adult  supervisiono     The  accident  rate  for  these  places 
is  so  small  that  it  could  not  readily  be   shown  as  a  separate  band  on  the   chart. 
Over  the  age  range  l-19i.    the  rate  for  places  of  recreation  and  sport  accounts 
for  only  a. small  fraction  of  1%  of  all  accident  deaths  in  childhoodo 

Number  of  Deaths 

The  data  in  the  charts  are  shown  in  terms  of  rates  rather  than  numbers 
of  deaths  in  order  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  relative   risks  at  dif- 
ferent age  So     The  number  of  deaths  involved  in  the  rates  ai^,    of  course,   im- 
portant additional  information o     In  19h9  the   total  number  of  children  under 
age   20  killed  by  accidents  was  17s6i;9o     Of  them,   2,358  were   deaths  of  infants 
under  1  yearo     These  deaths  were   represented  by  the  total  infant  rate,   72ol, 
shown  in  all  three  charts.     The  other  1^,291  accident  deaths  were  distributed 
as  followss   ii,739  of  ages  l4u   3;,00ii  of  ages  5"9|    2,535  of  ages  lO-ll;;   and 
5,013  of  ages  l5-19o     These  numbers  are  represented  by  the  rates  37<>8,    22.3, 
22o7,   and  U7.2,    respectively. 

Classification  of  Causes 

The  19ii9  data  are  classified  according  to   the   Sixth  Revision  of  the 
Inteinational  Lists  of  Diseases,   Injuries,   and  Causes  of  Death,     Some   of  the 
detailed  causes  of  accidents  used  in  that  Revision  are  not  comparable  with 
those  used  in  the  Fifth  Revision,  vAiich  was  applied  to  the  data  for  19U0e 
However,   over  the  age  range  1-19  years  total  accident  deaths  as  classified 
by  the  two  Revisions  are  fairly  comparable j    that  is,   the   "comparability  ratio" 
for  the  Revisions  is  close  to  1.00  so  far  as  total  accident  rates  of  children 
aged  1-19  years  are  concerned.     This  cannot  be   said  regarding  infants  under 
1  year  of  age,   and  as  noted  in  Chart  1,   the  apparent  rise  from  19iiO  to  19i;9 
in  the  accident  rate  for  infants  may  not  be  real, 

"Accidental  Suffocation" 

It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  infant  deaths  certified  to  "accidental 
mechanical  suffocation  in  bed  or  cradle"   (category  number  E92U  in  the   Sixth 
Revision  or  182  in  the  Fifth  Revision)   are   rarely  due    to  accidents  or  "suffo- 
cation," but  are   due  instead  to  viral  infections  which  overcome  infants  sud- 
denly.    Accordingly   that  cause  is  excluded  from  both  the  19i4.9  and  19iiO  accident 
rates  in  this  ireport  for  infants  under  1  year.     However,    deaths  of  children 
over  1  year  of  age   certified  to  that  cause,   which  are  very  few  in  number,  have 
been  included  with  miscellaneous  accidents. 


Race  and  Sex  Differences 

For  an  analysis  of  the   relative  risks  among  id-.ite  and  nonwhite  children 
and  among  beys  and  girls,   the  reader  is  referred  to  an  earlier  report^   "Child- 
hood Mortality  from  Accidents''^,  which  was  issued  in  19ii6  as  Children's  Biireau 
Publication  Noo   311»     To  obtain  statistically  reliable  information  on  race  and 
sex  differsncas,   the  data  in  that  report  were  averaged  over  the  3-year  period 
1939-19ulo     In  brief,  for  children  under  age  20  accident  mortality  was  35^ 
higher  for  nonwhite    than  for  white  cha.ldrenj   and  the  rate  for  males  was  over  twice 
that  for  female  So     Ths   sex  difference  increased  sharply  with  age,,     The  excess 
for  boy  babies  was  30^,,    and  at  ages  15-19  the  rate  for  bays  was  about  four 
times  as  high  as  for  girls » 

Transport  Accidents 

Although  transport  accidents  are  not  classified  by  place   cf  occuriBnce  — 
beyond  what  is  implied  in  the  detailed  classification  of  such  accidents— they 
are   included  in  Chart  3  for   the   sake  of  completeness  and  to  make   Charts  2  and 
3  comparable « 

The   transport  accidents  shown  in  Chart  3  include  both  the   motor  vehicle 
group  shown  in  Chart  2  and  a   relatively  small  group  of  other  aeciaents   (rail- 
way, water,   air,   and  bicycle   trsr.sporr/)  which  were   included  with  "miscellaneous 
accidents"  in  Chart   2o 

More  detailed  breakdowns  of  both  transport  and  non-traxispcrt  accidents 
are   given  in  the    reference  cited  in  Chart  2o     That  volume  is  available  in 
health  departments  and  large  librarieso      Similar  information  is  given  in  a 
separate  report,    "Accident  Fatalities  in  the  United  States,   19U9, "  Vital 
Statistios-^Special  Reports,   Volo  36,   Noo  19^  which  may  be  obtained  on  request 
to  t-he  National  Office   of  Vital  Statistics,  Wadiington  2^^  Do   Co     In  that 
report,   table   8  on  page    331  gives  the  number  of  deaths  by  place    ?f  accident 
on,  which  the   rates  shown  in  Chart  3  are  based» 


CHART   I.- CHILDHOOD  MORTALITY    RATES    FROM 

ACCIDENTS    AND    OTHER  CAUSES 

U.S.,  1949    AND  1940 


DEATH    RATE    FROM 
All    Accidents 

All    othor    cauaes 


DEATH    RATE    PER    10  0.0.00     CHILDREN    OF    SPECIFIED    AGES 


'Although     this    tot&l    accident    rate    changed     little   from   1940    to    1949.    the   component 
due    to    motor  -vehicle    accidents    rose    12%    while    the   component  due    toother    accidents 
fell    11%    during    that    period.       No    rise    in    the    m  o  t  o  r  -  v  e  hi  c  1  e     component   occurred    for 
the    other    age    groups,    with    the    possible    exception    of    infants    under    1    year.       In     the 
rate    shown    for    Infants,    both    the    motor  -vehicle    and    other  -accident    components    ap- 
parently    rose,    but    the    significance    of     the    increases    la    uncertain  owing  to   changes 
in    the    classification    of    causes    of    infant    de&th    in    1949. 
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CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
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NUMBER 


18 


W  ^    iT 


1950-52 


S.  DEPARTMENT  OF    HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE        Social  Security  Administration       Children's  Bureau 

1954 


Juvenile  court  statistics  IN  GENERAL 
show  the  volume  of  delinquency,  depend- 
ency or  neglect  and  special  proceedings 
cases  (adoption,  custody,  etc. )  disposed  of 
by  juvenile  courts. 

Because  several  factors  affect  the  volume  of 
cases  referred  to  juvenile  courts,  the  stat- 
istics by  themselves  do  not  measure  complete- 
ly the  extent  of  delinquency,  dependent  or 
neglect  situations  in  a  community. 

One  factor  affecting  the  number  of  cases 
referred  to  juvenile  courts  is  the  variation 
among  communities  in  the  organizational 


pattern  for  child  welfare  services.    For  ex- 
ample, in  one  community  with  well-equipped 
child  welfare  agencies,  the  court  may  be 
used  for  only  its  judicial  function;  in  another 
community,  it  may  provide  many  services  to 
children.    Also,  some  communities  have 
screening  agencies,  such  as  police  juvenile 
aid  bureaus,  that  may  adjust  the  cases  them- 
selves or  may  refer  them  to  community 
agencies  other  than  the  court. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  volume  of  juvenile 
court  cases  is  the  age  of  children  and  the  type 
of  cases  over  which  the  courts  have  jurisdic- 
tion.   These  vary  among  courts  and  may  even 
change  for  the  same  court. 


THE  586  COURTS  REPORTING  IN  1952  WERE  LOCATED  IN  29  STATES 
Their  jurisdiction  cover  29%  of  the  child  population  of  the  53  States 
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jmenile  court  statistics  \  1950-52 


report  by  I.   RICHARD  PERLMAN     Division  of  Research 

Juvenile  court  delinquency  cases  in  1952  were  approaching  World 
War  II  peaks  as  the  number  increased  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year.    Within  a  year's  time  (1951  -  52)  the  increase  was  10  per- 
cent.   Over  the  four-year  period  (1948  -  52)  the  jump  was  28  percent. 

Dependency  and  neglect  cases  also  went  up  in  1952.    The  increase 
for  that  year  over  1951  was  4  percent,  continuing  ihe  rise  which 
began  in  1951. 

These  and  other  highlights  of  juvenile  court  statistics  are  pre- 
sented in  graphic  form  in  this  bulletin.    For  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion and  interpretation  of  juvenile  court  data  than  appears  in 
this  bulletin  see:    Children's  Bureau  Statistical  Series  No.  8, 
"Juvenile  Court  Statistics,  1946  -  1949.  " 


Juvenile  court  statistics 
IN  THIS  BULLETIN  show 
the  volume  of  delinquency, 
dependency  or  neglect  and 
special  proceedings  for  those 
courts  that  voluntarily  trans- 
mitted "complete  reports" 
to  the  Children's  Bureau 
through  State  agencies.     "Com- 
plete reports"  are  those  that 
give  information  on  all  types 
of  cases--delinquency,  de- 
pendency or  neglect  and  special 
proceedings- -including  cases 
disposed  of  unofficially  as  well 
as  officially. 

About  200  juvenile  courts  have 
sent  in  complete  reports  regu- 
lai'ly  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  number  of  courts  currently 
reporting  is  much  larger  and 
has  increased  recently.    In 
1951  there  were  458,   and  in  1952, 


586  courts  which  sent  in  complete 
reports.    An  additional  245  courts 
reported  in  1952  on  official  cases 
only.    Their  data  are  shown  in 
table  2  but  are  not  included  in  the 
charts  or  other  tables. 

Charts  showing  trends  are  based 
on  the  information  supplied  by 
the  smaller  group  of  about  200 
comparable  courts.    Other  charts 
are  based  on  data  for  the  latest 
year  available.     For  some  this 
is  1951  and  for  others  1952.    The 
year  used  is  noted  in  each  chart. 

Because  of  the  limited  geographic 
coverage  of  the  courts  reporting 
(see  map  on  opposite  page)  and 
because  large  urban  areas  are 
better  represented  than  are  the 
smaller  rural  areas,  the  data 
may  not  be  representative  of  all 
courts  in  the  country. 


Juvenile 
delinquency 

Violation  of  the 
law,  conduct  inter- 
fering with  rights 
of  others  or  men- 
acing the  welfare 
of  the  delinquent 
himself  or  of  the 
community,  etc. 


Dependency 
and  neglect 

Lack  of  adequate 
care  or  support, 
abandonment  or 
desertion,   abuse 
or  cruel  treat- 
ment, etc. 


Special 
proceedings 

Adoption,  commit- 
ment of  mentally 
defective  children, 
consent  to  marry 
or  enlist  in  armed 
services,  determin- 
ation of  custody,  etc. 

'  1952  data   (  see  table  1 ) 


official 


all  cases 


(47%) 


juvenile  delinquency 


others 


unofficial 


A  referral  to  a  court  can  be  a  disturbing  experience  for  a  child. 
Many  unofficial  cases  that  do  not  require  the  formal  judgment  of  a 
court  might  preferably  be  handled  by  other  community  agencies 
equipped  to  deal  with  such  cases.  1952  data    (  see  table  1) 


2 


THREE  -  FOURTHS 


OF  ALL 


JUVENILE  COURT  CASES 


WERE 


DELINQUENCY  CASES 


MORE  THAN  HALF 


OF  ALL 


JUVENILE  COURT  CASES 


WERE 


HANDLED  UNOFFICIALLY 


without  the  filing 

of  a  petition  for  form- 
al judicial  hearing. 


delinquency 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CASES  ARE  RISING 

An  estimated  385,000  children  (or  about  2%  of  all  children  in  the  U.  S. 
aged  10-17)  were  dealt  with  by  juvenile  courts  in  delinquency  cases  in  1952. 


percent^e 
(1940  =  m) 


180  +■ 


160  -- 


140 


120 


100 


80 


child  population  of  U.S.  (10-17  yrs.  of  age) 
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46     48 


1940    42 


44 


50     52 


54 


56 


58 


60 


(  see  table  5 ) 


The  increase  in  delinquency 
cases  exceeds  the  increase  in 
the  child  population. 


By  1960,  the  child  population 
10-17  years  of  age  (the  pre- 
dominant age  group  of  delin- 
quents) will  be  40  percent 
higher  than  it  was  in  1952. 


How  will  this  population 
increase  affect  the  future 
volume  of  delinquency? 


3 


ddinqueHcy 


BOYS  OUTNUMBER  GIRLS  ABOUT  5  TO  1  IN  DELINQUENCY  CASES. 


Boys  are  referred  to  courts  mostly  for  stealing  or 
malicious  mischief.    Such  aggressive  acts  are  more 
likely  to  come  to  a  court's  attention  than  are  the  be- 

1952  data 


havior  problems  most  frequently  found  among  delin- 
quent girls,  such  as  ungovernable  behavior,  running 
away,  and  sex  offenses. 


MOST  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  TO  COURT 
WERE    14  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER. 


of  every 
10  boys 


of  every 
10  girls 


€)         0 


under  14  years 


1951  data 
(  see  table  6 ) 


14  and  15  years 


16  years  and  over 


The  average  age  for  boys  was  slightly  higher  than  that  for  girls. 


dcHHqumcy 


One-third  of  the  delinquent  children 
were  detained  overnight  or  longer 
pending  court  hearing  and . 


,9         ,©        ,©         ,©         .©         .©         .©         .© 


ONE  IN 

EVERY  4 

OF  THOSE 

DETAINED 

WERE  HELD 

IN  JAILS 

OR  POLICE 

STATIONS 


not  detained  |  detained 


•■HtHn 


in  detention 

homes 

primarily 


1951  data 
(  see  table  7 ) 


in  jails 
or 

police 
stations 


An  estimated  30,000  delinquent  children  are  held  in 
jails  or  police  stations  annually  waiting  for  a  court 
hearing.  Another  70,  000  are  held  in  jails  by  police 
or  other  law  enforcement  agencies  without  referral 


to  a  juvenile  court.    However,  some  of  these  may  be 
awaiting  hearing  in  another  court,  such  as  criminal 
court. 


deUncjueHcy 


^^\llf^lf^Z^''^<Sfilf^     1     MOST  UNOFFICIAL  CASES  WERE 
OF  OFFICIAL  DELINQUENCY       I       "ryTC!MT«?c5T?n"  or  "AnnyqTFn" 
CASES  WAS  "PROBATION"         I         DISMISSED    OR    ADJUSTED 


(m)    (21%)    (S)     (39%) 


■  dismissed,    adjusted,  or  held  open 


committed  or  referred  to 
agency  or  institution 


■other  disposition 


1951  data 
(  see  table  8 ) 


The  disposition  of  boys'  and  girls'  cases  differed  con- 
siderably.    Dismissals  or  adjjstments  were  higher  for 
boys;  commitments  or  referrals  to  agencies  or  institu- 
tions were  more  frequent  for  girls.    This  difference  is 
attributable  in  part  to  the  different  reasons  for  which 


boys  and  girls  are  brought  to  court.    Girls  are  usually 
referred  because  of  sexual  misconduct  or  related 
offenses.    This  is  considered  a  more  serious  offense 
than  stealing  or  malicious  mischief,  for  which  boys  are 
most  frequently  referred. 


I 


dependency  and  neglect 


IN  1951,  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT  CASES  INCREASED 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  SINCE  1947 


percentage 
(1946  =  100) 


120 


115 


110 


105 


100 


95 


90 


85 


child  population  of 
U.  S.  under  18  years 


dependency  and 
neglect  cases 


the  increase 

continued 

in  1952 


1946 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


(  see  table  9  ) 


Since  1950  dependency  and  neglect  cases  have  increased  chart  the  child  population  under  18  is  used  because  this 

at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  child  population.    (For  this  is  the  population  at  risk. ) 


dependency  and  neglect 


CHILDREN  DEALT  WITH  IN        I 
DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT       /' 
CASES  WERE  MUCH  YOUNGER  "' 


median  age         6    1/2  yiars 

\J  u 


THAN  THOSE  DEALT  WITH 
IN  DELINQUENCY  CASES 


This  age  difference  is  to  be  expected  from  the  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  two  kinds  of  cases.    The  delinquent 
child  comes  to  court  because  of  anti- social  behavior; 


the  dependent  or  neglected  child  because  of  inadequate . 
care  or  support  by  the  parents. 

1951  data 

(  see  table  10  ) 


WHEN  SHELTER  CARE  PENDING  COURT  HEARING  WAS  NEEDED  FOR 

DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN,  THE  MOST  FREQUENT  TYPE 

WAS  BOARDING  HOMES  AND  HOMES  OF  FRIENDS  OR  RELATIVES 


BOARDING  HOMES  AND  HOMES 


OF  FRIENDS  OR  RELATIONS   I 

I 

I 


DETENTION  HOMES 


ai 


JAILS  OR 
POLICE  STATIONS 


1 — 1 

CD  im 

^-  _ 


(60%). 

(39%) 

® 


1951  data   (see  table  11) 


But  many  dependent  and  neglected 
children  were  placed  in  detention 


homes  --  often  with  older  delinquent 
children. 


depeHdency  and  hc gleet 


ONE -THIRD  OF  THE  CHILDREN 
IN  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT 
CASES  ARE  COMMITTED  OR 
REFERRED  TO  ANOTHER  AGENCY 
OR  INSTITUTION  FOR  CARE 


dismissed  or  adjusted 
or  held  open 


probation 


1951  data 

(  see  table  12  ) 


Table  1. 


CHILDREN'S  CASES.    1952: 


NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL 
PROCEEDINGS  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY 

586  COURTS,    a/ 


Areas  served  by  court  b/ 


Me 

under 

which 

court  has 

original 

juriBdlctlon 


Total 

all 
cases 


Delinquency  cases 


Un- 
official 


DependencT*  and  neglect 
cases 


Total 


Official 


Un- 
official 


Special  proceedings 
cases 


Total 


Un- 
official 


Total  cases 

ALABAMA: 

Jefferson  Co.    (Birmingham) 

MobUe  Co.   (MobUe) 

Montgomery  Co,  (Montgomery).,.,. 
ARKANSAS; 

Pulaski  Co.  (Little  Hock) 

7  small  courts 

CAIIPOHHLI: 

Alameda  Co.    (Oakland) , 

Contra  Costa  Co.  (Hichmond) 

Fresno  Co.  (Fresno) 

Kem  Co.   (Bakersfield) 

Orange  Co.    (Santa  Ana) 

Riverside  Co,   (Riverside) 

Sacramento  Co.    (Sacramento) 

San  Bernardino  Co. (S. Bernardino) 

San  Dleeo  Co,   (San  Die^) 

San  Francisco  Co.  (S. Francisco) . 

San  Joaquin  Co.  (Stockton) 

Ventura  Co.  (Camard) 

12  small  courts 

COMKECTICUT: 

First  District  (Bridgeport).,... 

Second  District  (Hew  Haven) 

Third  District  (Hartford) 

(a;ORGlAi 

Bibb  Co.  (Macon) 

Fulton  Co.  (Atlanta) 

bfuscogee  Co.    (Coliunbus) .., 

1  small  court 

HAWAII: 

First  Circuit  (Honolulu) 

INDIAHA: 

Allen  Cfi.  (Fort  Wayne) 

Lake  Co.  (Gary) 

Madison  Co.   (Anderson) 

Marion  Co.   (Indianapolis) 

St.  Joseph  Co.   (South  Bend) 

Vanderburgh  Co,   (Evansvllle).. .. 

Vigo  Co.   (Terre  Haute) 

U6  small  courts.... 

IOWA: 

Polk  Co.    (Des  Moines) 

Woodbury  Co,   (Sloui  City) 

3  small  courts 

LOUIS  lAlIA: 

First  Jud.  Dlst.   (Shreveport).,. 

Fourth  Jud,  Diet.    (Monroe) 

Fourteenth  Jud.  Dlst. (Lake  Chaa) 

Orleans  Parish  (New  Orleans).,*, 

3  small  courts 

1  small   court.,,* 

MICHIGAN: 

Berrien  Co,   (Benton  Harbor) 

Calhoun  Co.   (Battle  Creek).,.,,, 

Genessee  Co.   (Flint) 

Ingham  Co,   (Lansing) 

Jackson  Co .   (Jackson) 

Kalamazoo  Co.   (Kalamazoo) 

Kent  Co.   (Grand  Rapids) 

Macofflb  Co,    (East  Detroit) 

Muskegan  Co .   (t-luskegaii ) 

Oakland  Co.    (Pontlac) ,..,,..... . 

Saginaw  Co.    (Saginaw) 

Washtenaw  Co.   (Ann  Arbor) 

Wayne  Co,    (Detroit) 

70  small  courts 

MISSISSIPPI: 

Hinds  Co.  (Jackson) 

73  small  courts, 

MISSOURI: 

Greene  Co,   (Springfield) ., 

Jackson  Co.   (Kansas  City) 

St.    Louis    (City) 

St.  Louis  Co.  (University  City). 

Ill  small  courts 

MOHTAHA: 

1  small  court 


187.593 


i/ 

139.358 


53.263 


7o.te7 


if 

35 , 686 


17.057 


13.275 


10,578 


7.265 


ej  l6,l8 

16 
e/  l6,18 


21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

16 

16 
16 

17 
17 
17 
16 


18 
IS 
IS 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

IS 
18 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

1/  18 


2.682 

1,027 

727 

1,'*37 
1402 

7,'W6 

2,teS 

992 

2,1(09 
1,872 

923 
1,715 
1.330 
3.265 
6,103 

te6 
1,107 
2,863 

1,999 

2,116 

1.966 

1.362 

2,303 

979 

412 

2,81+1 

535 

1.355 

99 

1.933 

220 

U55 

262 

2,631* 

1.117 
656 
399 


50s 
%l* 
M92 
789 
53 

318 

14(9 
1(23 

673 
3ll( 
313 
275 
661 

3«3 
528 
667 
i(6o 
209 
.760 
,660 


116 

l.igU 


1(0U 

,16s 
,'+93 
783 
,078 


l,2l(9 


1.350 
692 
1(27 

738 
327 

5.586 
1,811 

706 
2.055 
1.1(66 

790 
1.1*57 
1,222 
Z.ZZk 
1(,725 

323 

90I* 
2,262 

1,575 
1,621 
1.398 

701 

1.589 

693 

357 

2,063 

535 

1,282 

99 

1,021 

195 

1(52 

856 

371* 

239 

P86 
212 

U98 

10 

237 

d/ 295 
a/  261 
d/  388 

4/163 

d/  ISO 

4/135 

4/  373 
4/  275 

d/  1(05 
if  Vil 

4/253 

d/  122 
4/2,558 
4/  1,63U 

109 
951 

297 
1,751 

965 

1,21*5 


716 

368 

210 

25I* 
21*3 

1,028 
568 
1(88 
788 

425 
306 
596 
981* 
977 
296 

lug 
1,030 

1*13 

1*70 
329 

255 
696 
106 
185 

1.016 


21*5 
2l*l* 


2l 
21 

US 
998 
181 

r"* 
59 

920 

173 
215 

S3 

175 
95 

10 


87 

6I8 
152 
678 

1*0 


63H 

32l* 

217 

1(81* 
31* 

1*,558 

1,21*3 

21s 

1.267 

1.150 

365 

1.151 
626 

1.21(0 

3.71(8 
27 
755 

1,232 

1,162 
1,151 
1,069 

1*1(6 
893 
587 
172 

1,01*7 

290 

1.038 

51 

^1^ 

37s 

178 

l,l*2l* 

678 
15? 
156 

111 
117 


117 


210 
808 
1.303 
303 
287 

1.209 


710 
335 
232 

696 
58 

1.513 
470 

20l* 
297 

273 
133 
252 
106 
687 
1,169 
98 
127 
1*79 

1(21* 
1*95 
568 

661 

711* 

281 

1*1 

207 


35 

'+37 

25 

3 

15 

255 

261 

2E2 
160 

120 

268 

98 

209 

Uo 

SI 

d/  151* 
4/  162 
d/  285 

i/  l^^ 

d/  IW 

d/  288 

d/  108 

y  123 

4/  226 

4/  207 

4/  87 

ri,2oe 
i/  1,026 

7 

2l*3 

63 

781 
797 
157 
1*98 


296 

172 

6 

133 
37 

1*76 
309 
186 
1S6 

76 
133 
185 
101 
370 
5i(0 

85 
103 
295 

1(2U 

1(95 
56s 

237 

1*70 

5 

1*1 

lUl* 


15 

i(ii* 

25 
1 

2 

i'*3 

175 

192 

91 

103 

187 

31 

181 
1(0 

81 


7 
11*7 

61 

326 

305 

66 

393 


i*ll* 
163 

226 

563 
21 

1,037 

161 

IS 

111 

197 

67 

5 

317 

629 

II 
ISl* 


1(21* 
21*1* 
276 


63 


20 
13 

2 

13 

112 

86 
90 
69 

17 
81 
67 
28 


96 

2 

1*55 

1*92 

91 

105 


622 

is 

3 
17 

307 
1U7 

82 

57 

133 


2 

351* 

209 

5 

76 
122 


l5 
571 

26 


102 

ll* 

60 

82 

3 


1*1* 
636 

775 
171 
615 


A9 

i(i 

lU 
10 

6 
1 
3 

7 

3 

1 

ll* 
2 
2 
2 
S 


l5 
571 

ii 

1*58 
35 


102 

ll* 

23 

69 

3 


619 
71*3 

i6i* 
608 
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Table   1.--  CHILDREN'S  CASES,    1952: 


ITOMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,  AND  SPECIAL 
PROCEEDINGS  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  Afrt)  UI>IOFFICIALLY  BY 
586  COURTS,    a/— Continued 


Areas  served  by  court    ^ 


Age 

ujider 

which 

court  has 

original 

lurladlction 


Total 

all 
cases 


Delinquency  cases 


Total 


Un- 
official 


Dependency  and  neglect 
cases 


Total 


Un- 
official 


Special  proceeditige 
cases 


Un- 
official 


IDSIB  QlEOUi 
rirst  Jun.  Diet,  (rargo)., 

1  small  court 

OHIO: 

Sutler  Co.    (Hanllton) 

Clark  Oo.    (Springfield) 

Ou^ahoga  Co.    (Cleveland) 

Tranklin  Co.    (Coluatus) 

Hamilton  Co.    (Cincinnati) 

Lorain  Co.     (Lorain) 

Lucas  Co,  (Toledo) 

Mahoning  Co.    ( Youngotown) ...... . 

Montgomery  Co,    (Da^on) 

Stark  Co.    (Canton) 

Sujult  Co.    (AjETon) 

Inuiball  Co.   (Warren) 

gl|  small  courts 

OZLAEOKlt 

Tolsa  Co.   (Tulsa) 

5  small  courts* 

OBZOOHl 

lane  Co.    (Sugene)^ 

Multnomah  Co.  (Portland)  ....... . 

11  small  courts 

FSSHSTLTAHLi: 

Allegheny  Co.  (Pittsburgh) 

Berks  Co.  (Beading) 

Montgomery  Co.    (Norrietown) 

Philadelphia  (City  and  Co.) 

BHr"a   ISUOTl 

State  (Providence) 

SOCTB  CASOLQIAl 

Sreenville  Co.   (Sreenvllle) 

Spartanburg  Co.  (Spartanburg)... 
SOOTH  DAXOIAi 

3  small  courts 

lEXiS: 

Travis  Co.  (Austin).... 

DTABi 

rirst  District  (Ogden) 

Second  District  (Salt  Lake  City) 

Third  District  (Provo) 

2  small  courts 

TBHMOHTt 

l6  small  courts 

TiBani  isla:id8: 

2  awol  1    courts. 

WASHEtSTOHl 

Fierce  Co.    (Tacoma). 

Snohomish  Co.    (Everett) 

Spokane  Co.   (Spokane)... 

Taklma  Co.    (Takima) 

lU  ojiall  courts 

VBSI  VIBOIHU: 

Cabell  Co.   (Huntington) 

Kanawha  Co.    (Oharleeton)........ 

U6  small  courts 

nscoHsm: 

Dane  Co.   (Madison) 

Milwaukee  Co.    (MUwankee) 

Baclne  Co.   (Bacine) 

3  "^wall    courts ,. 


18 

18 

18 
13 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
IS 
18 
18 
18 
IS 

18 
e/  16,18 

18 
IS 
IS 

18 
18 
18 
18 


iG 
iG 

18 

»/f/  17,18 

IS 
18 
18 
18 

16 

IG 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
IS 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 


591 
IV 


1,171* 
633 
5.801 
1.352 
it.652 
637 
2. 1*29 


1.7'A 
288 

1,082 
3.t96 
3.151 

6,s6o 

81*3 

765 

=/  9.587 

1,788 

980 
?0l* 

530 

631* 

2,609 
3.717 
l.'t53 
1.258 

399 

150 

1,191 
520 
2.065 
1,267 
U,983 

1*32 

589 

2,2lt0 

792 

7.611 

61 

k6s 


380 
91 

972 

567 
lt,9ll* 

852 
U,0llO 

636 
1,610 
1,1A8 
1,906 

%1* 
1.997 

506 
7.31*5 

1,015 
151 

573 
1.907 
2,W7 

14,157 
602 

363 
7.365 

1,188 

716 
15  G 

1*57 
1*30 

2,366 
3.522 
1,1(00 
1,080 

118 

ll*l* 

d/  788 

d/  318 

d/  1,816 

d/  1,117 

d/  1*,1U6 

3SI 

1*1*8 

1,1*67 

770 

6,1*87 

61 

250 


%l 


282 

73 

1.522 

269 

176 
31*9 
352 
171* 

U5I* 

100 

H65 

3.925 

132 

91* 

81* 
502 

722 

2.766 
75 
86 

7.189 

1,038 

339 

71 

76 

151 

1,617 

2,991* 

1.103 

873 

118 
71* 


199 
281 
936 

19 

.358 

38 

187 


157 
67 

690 
1*91* 
.392 
583 
;,86l* 
287 
,258 
,271* 


1,601* 

3,1*20 

883 

57 

1*89 
1,1*05 
1.725 

1.391 
527 
277 
17G 

150 

377 
85 

381 

279 

71*9 
528 
297 

207 


70 


162 

167 
531 

751 

,129 
23 

63 


118 
36 

139 

55 
639 
1*08 
U13 

322 

308 

291* 

86 

il*5 

11*1 

1.317 

703 
131 

381* 

1,505 

651 

2,621* 

2 1*1 

133 

0/   351 

168 

261* 

3 

72 

103 

21*3 

195 

53 

178 

281 

U 

d/209 
d/  153 

y  123 
y,  6? 

d/  5ll* 

20 
62 

560 

21 

672 

lii* 


75 
5 

121 

51 

601 

298 

1*12 

260 
180 
261* 
86 
11*2 
136 
1,082 

127 
110 

62 
588 
287 

1,092 

102 

lU 

y 

160 
t5 


59 

7G 

155 

'^ 
75 

281 

1* 


20 

62 

307 


332 
ll*0 


1*3 
31 

IS 

u 

38 

no 
1 

fe 

128 
30 

3 

5 
235 

576 
21 

322 

917 

361* 

1.532 
139 
179 
351 


219 

3 


13 

27 

88 

63 

S 

103 


253 

21 

31*0 


98 
16 

63 
11 

2U8 
92 

199 

r, 
110 

^ 
10 

1*71 

26 
6 


53 

79 

209 

1*32 


1H5 

1 

101 


d/  126 
V  87 
d/  323 

51 

79 

213 

1 
1*52 

55 


37 
10 

1*7 
11 

2 1*1 
70 
92 

389 
36 

102 
2S 
37 
10 

3SU 

22 

5 

II 
31 

79 

132 

y 

1*27 


91 

1 

101 


51 
19I* 

1*27 

51 


a/     SOCT  WILL:      The  data  in  this   table  should  not  be  used  to  make  comparisons  between  communities  regardi.Tg  the  extent  of  delinquency. 
^lestlons  concerning  changes   in  an  individual  court*e  data  fron  one  year  to  another  should  be  directed  to   that   individual  court. 

b/     Courts  serving  areas  with  population  of  100,000  or  more  are  listed  separately,    showing   the  chief  city  located  in  each  area. 
Courts  serving  areas  with  less  than  100,000  population  are  combined  for  each  State  and  are  preemted  as  "small   courts." 

0/     Breakdown  by  type  of  case  not  available  for  1,871  official  dependency  and  neglect  and  special  proceedings  cases   (included   in  total 
all  cases),    for  one  cotirt  in  Pennsylvania. 

y     Breakdown  by  method  of  handling  cases  not  available  for  15,668   delinquency  cases,   5.35"*  dependercy  and  neglect  cases,    and  779 
special  proceedings  cases  (included  in  totals)   for  Michigan  and  Washington. 

y     The  age  under  which  court  has  original  Jurisdiction   is  different  for  boys  and  girls.     The  ege   for  boys  appearo  first. 

f/     Age  shown  is   the  one  under  which  court  has  Jurisdiction  for  delinrjuent  children.     Montana  courts  have  Jurisdiction  for  dependent 
and  neglected  chlldxao  under  17  yeare  of  age;  Texas  under  16  years  of  age. 
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Table  2.--  CHILDREN'S  CASES,    1952: 


NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL 
PROCEEDINGS  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  ONLY  BY  245  COURTS,    a/ 


Area  eorrod  by  court     "hj 


Age  under 

which 
court  hcis 
original 
juris- 
diction 


Official  caeee  only 


Del  inquency 


Dependency 

and 

neglect 


Special 
proceedlngfl 


IOWA: 

Black  Hawk  Co.   (Waterloo)..., 

Linn  Co.   (Cedar  Raplde) 

Scott  Co.   (Davenport) , 

92   sniall  courts.. ........... , 

NEBRASKA: 

Douglas  Co.   (Omaha) 

Lancaster  Co.   (Lincoln) 

U  small  courts , 

HEW  JEESETT;      c/ 

Atlantic  Co.   (Atlantic  City) 

Bergen  Co,   (Hackensack) , 

Burlington  Co.    (Burlington)., 

Camden  Co.   (Camden).. 

Sesex  Co.   (Newark) 

Hudson  Co.   (Jersey  City)...., 

Mercer  Co.   (Trenton) 

Hiddlesei  Co.  (Perth  Amhoy)., 
Monmouth  Co.  (Long  Beach)..., 

Morris  Co.  (Long  Island) 

Passaic  Co.  (Patereon) , 

Union  Co.  (Elizabeth) 

9  small  courts 

NORTH  CAROLINA: 

Buncombe  Co.  (AsheTllle). ... , 

Durham  Co.  (Durham).. 

Porsythe  Co.  (Winston  Salem). 

Gaston  Co.  (Oastonla) 

Hecklenberg  Co.  (Charlotte).. 

Wake  Co.  (Halelgh) , 

103  small  courts 

NORTH  DAKOTA: 

1  small  court , 

PUERTO  RICO: 

Mayaguez  District  (Mayaguez), 

Ponce  District  (Ponce) , 

San  Juan  District  (San  Juan). 
^  small  courts.......... 

SOUTH  DAKOTA: 

1  small  court 

WEST  VIHSINU: 

h  small  courts , 


18 
18 
18 
18 

IS 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
IS 
18 
IS 
18 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

18 

16 
16 
16 
16 

18 

18 


182 

75 

125 

1.135 

266 
288 

17 

630 
33 
31*1 
2,112 
719 
272 
291 
238 
129 
187 
1*97 
555 

li« 
77 

252 
79 

276 

358 
2.797 

191 

120 

Us 

821 
ll« 

138 

52it 


80 

65 

75 

766 

96 
150 

12 

2lH 
630 

3^^ 

.112 

719 
272 
291 
23s 
129 
187 
'•97 
555 

5? 

22 

105 

32 

m 
,910 

122 
119 

uo 
750 
lUi 

138 
3U9 


102 

10 

50 
369 

168 

12U 

2 

1/ 

117 
39 

30 

5 

'08 

35 

1 
3 

27 
2 

4/ 

7U 


2 

3 
4/ 

4/ 

l6 

89 
207 
179 

3^ 


2 

2 

4/ 
101 


a/     The  courts  Included  here  are  those  that  reported  their  official  cases  only.     For  the  purpose  of  this  report 
these  data  are  considered  incomplete  and  are  not  used  elsewhere  In  this  report. 

b/     Courts  serving  areas  with  population  of  100.000  or  more  are  listed  separately,    showing  the  chief  city  located 
In  each  area.     Courts  serving  areas  with  less  than  100,000  popiilation  are  combined  for  each  State  and  axe  presented 
as  "small  courts." 

0/     Data  for  Hew  Jersey  are  for  period  September  1,   I95I  through  August  31.  1952. 

d/     Ho  report  on  dependency,  neglect  or  special  proceedings  cases. 
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Table  3.  --  CHILDREN'S  CASES,    1951; 


NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL 
PROCEEDINGS  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY 
458  COURTS,    a/ 


Artas  larvad  tiy  court  b/ 


Total  cosen. 


.Age 

uadar 
vhleh 
court  hae 
or  If; 

lurlec 


Dependency  and  neglect 
caees 


■.bX  I  -otal 


F ; 


Jefferson  Co.   (Birmingham),,. .. 

Mobile  So.   (Mobile) 

Montgomery  Oo.  (Montgomery).,,. 
iBXJdSiS: 

Pulaokl  Co.   (Little  Rook) 

lU  email  courte., 

CAlIiOEIU: 

Alameda  Co.   (Oakland) 

Contra  Coeta  Co.  (Richmond).... 

Freeno  Co.  (Fresno) 

Eem  Co.   (Sukersfield) 

Riverside  Co.   (aiverside) 

Sacramento  Co.   (Sacramento).... 

Sen  Bernardino  Co. (S  .Bernardino) 

San  Dle^o  Co.    (San  Diego)...... 

San  Franciaco  Co, (S.IVancleco) . 

San  Joaquin  Co,   (Stockton) 

2  small  courts 

COIBECTICOT: 

rirat  District  (Srldgeport) .. . . 

Second  District  (Hew  Haven),... 

Third  District  (Hartford) 

IKDUHA: 

Allan  Co.  (Fort  Wayne) 

Lake  Co.  (Oary) 

Madison  Co.    (Anderson) 

Marlon  Co.   (Indianapolis) 

St.  Joseph  Co.   (Soutii  Bend).... 

Vanderburgh  Co.   (Svansville) . . . 

Vigo  Co.   (Terre  Hmite) 

U6  small  courts. .... ..«, 

lOVAl 

Pollr  Co.   (Des  Moines) 

Woodbury  Co.    (Sloui  City) 

HAIIIS: 

1  small  court,. 

MISSISSIPPI: 

Hinds  Co.   (Jackson).... 

70  small  courts 

MISSOURI I 

Srsene  Co.  (Springfield) 

Jackson  Co.  (Kansas  City)....,, 

St.  Louis  (City) 

St.  Louis  Co. (University  City). 

Ill  HT-]flP  courts..,.,,,,....,.. 
MQNIAIU: 

1  small  court,. 

HOHTE  DAXOIi: 

First  Jud.  Dist.  (Fargo) 

2  Rnall   courte ,.. 

OHIO: 

Butler  Co.  (Hamilton) 

Clark  Co.  (Springfield) 

Cuyahoga  Co.  (Cleveland) 

Franklin  Co.  (Columbus) 

Hamilton  Co.  (Cincinnati) 

Lucas  Co.  (Toledo) 

Mahoning  Co.  (Youngstown) . ,,.., 

Montgoaery  Co,  (Daj-ton) 

Summit  Co.  (Akron) 

Trumbull  Co.  (Warren) 

60  small  courts..... 

CELAHOMA: 

Tulsa  Co .  (Tuloa) 

6  snail  courts ,. 

0S£3QI': 

Lane  Co.  (Sugene) ............ .. 

Multnomah  Co.  (Portland) ••. .... 

8  small  courts... •,••••,,,, .... 

pi2r.;syLVA;;u: 

Alleghen;-  Co.   (Pittsburg) 

Berks  Co.    (Heading) 

Montf^omery  Go.    (Uorrlatown)  .. . , 
Philadelphia  (City  and  Co.).,,, 


c/  l6,16 

l6 
c/  16, IS 


SI 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

16 

16 
16 

18 
18 
IS 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
13 

17 
18 


17 
17 
17 
17 

17 


d/  18 


18 
18 
IS 
18 
IS 
18 
18 
18 
IS 
IS 
18 

18 
c/  16,18 

18 

18 
18 

18 
IS 
18 
18 


2,bCl 
S71 
750 

1.353 

231 

5.936 
1,815 

2,094 

77^ 
-..511* 
1.172 
3.023 
6,679 
179 
272 


oOT 
318 

85 

857 

U62 
3.196 
■^,320 


903 

593 
233 


2,bH 
1.632 
1,889 
1,702 
511 
7.751 

2,oU7 
^35 

1,056 
3.2't5 
3.01*3 

6,S'a2 
811 
6te 

8.997 


597 

bl' 


■♦,335 
1,238 

610 
1,63s 

6Sio 

1,298 
1,082 
1.923 
U,626 
156 
261* 


1,523 
1,W2 
1,3U« 


lli 

110 

1,91*9 

926 

1,158 

903 

380 

380 

ItiU 

ite 

2.'*70 

1,011 

320 

278 

71* 
621* 

1.732 

1*21 

91*5 

909 

396 
11*6 


35b 
3.555 
1,920 
1,387 
1,530 
1,51*2 

39I* 
5.907 

1,253 
103 


lt.076 

636 

31 ' 

6.73; 


167 


1,005 
51*5 

37'* 


8T8 
lUl* 

81 

1*12 
1*80 
383 

258 

867 

216 
28 
33 

976 

215 

ll*g 
113 

7>* 
3l*« 

5? 
1,031* 

1*62 

195 

691* 
1*1* 

2^9 

96 

297 

78 

1,636 

28U 

12l* 

305 

185 

253 

97 

369 

2.785 

101 

75 

120 

U78 
631 

2.295 

^1 


430 

531 

18 

3.330 
71*3 


12 
183 

,116 
922 
965 

279 

639 

66 

59 

687 
352 
103 


172 
165 


712 

1,270 

226 

251 

S65 

167 
50 

672 

512 

2,798 

552 

3.1*31 

1.615 

1,202 
1,277 
1.1*^ 
25 
3,122 

1,152 
28 

1«0 

1.3% 
1.552 

1,781 
51*3 
222 
236 


31.'*35 


,261 
255 
150 

732 
20 

,356 
395 


sir 

89 

775 

.711 

22 

8 

1*1*3 


21 
2 

1*78 
130 


287 

39 

11 


701 

791 
56 

511 


110 

1*6 

110 

•S.7W 

'   31*1 

335 

366 

221 
2l*7 
116 
109 
1.320 

780 
302 

317 

1.366 

769 

2.695 

175 

179 

2,190 


Official 


17,281 


595 

ll*9 
20 


378 

978 

280 

115 

IU9 

13 

280 

111* 

133 

1 

137 

75 

81 

8 

1*36 

339 

1*60 

1.251 

20 

2 

8 

— 

1*43 



^l 



7 
2 

U68 
108 


113 

177 
163 

39 

11 

115 

68 
311 
289 

38 
1*35 


56 
27 

91* 

52 

1.581 

269 
322 

J20 
167 
21*1 
llU 

107 

i,oS5 

122 
182 

83 
592 
226 

1.097 
70 
22 

1,688 


Un- 
official 


ll*,15l* 


666 

100 

109 

583 


lU 

10 
22 

10 

1*3 

86 
121* 


15 

U50 

502 

1*8 

76 


51* 
19 

16 

5 

2,163 

72 

13 

U6 

51* 

6 

2 

2 

235 

658 
120 

23I* 
771* 
51*3 

1,598 
105 

157 

502 


Special  proceedings 
cases 


Total 


8,066 


7 
6 

21*5 

132 

II 

62 

"i* 

1 

325 

31*2 

1 


51*5 
125 

2 
25 


1*« 
689 
797 
156 
6!*3 


87 

1*1 

76 

8 

150 

132 

157 

11 

112 

1*4 

8 

52I* 

lU 

y 

129 
56 
91 

71 

150 
71* 


Official 


5.990 


526 
125 


23 


1)8 


155 

6ltl 


86 

31* 

35 

7 

150 

106 

61 
226 

22 
111 

1*3 

8 

1*25 

5 
27 

36 
56 
37 


Uiw 
official 
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Table  3.—  CHILDREN'S  CASES,    1951:     NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL 

PROCEEDINGS  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY 
458  COURTS.    a/--Continued 


Areas  served  bj  court  b/ 


Tinder 

which 

court  has 

original 

lurisdlctlon 


lotal 

all 

cases 


Delluquenoy  cases 


Total 


Un- 
official 


Dependency  and  neglect 
cases 


Total 


Offlolal  Uficlal 


Special  procaedlnea 
casos 


Un- 
official 


PUERTO  RICO: 

Aguadilla  District  (Aguadilla) . 

Mayaguez  District  (Ka;ragiiez) ,., 

Ponce  District  (Ponce) 

San  Juan  District  (S&n  Juan).., 

2  Sfflall  courts 

HHOUE   ISLiirD: 

State   (Providence) 

SOUTH  CAROLCTA: 

Greenville  Co,   (Greenville),.., 

Spartanburg  Co.  (Spartanburg).. 
SOUTH  DAXOtA.: 

2  snail  couxtB 

UTAH: 

First  District  (Ogden) 

Second  District   (Salt  Lake  Cty) 

Third  District   (Provo) 

2   small  coiu"t8 

VEBMOliT: 

l6  small  courts 

WEST  VIRGIi:iA: 

Cabell  Co.  (Huntington) 

Kar.awha  Co.  (Charleston) 

53  small  courts 

WISCOIISIN: 

Milwaukae  Co,   (Milwaukee) 


16 
16 
16 
16 

16 

18 

16 
16 


18 
18 
IS 
IS 

16 

18 
18 

18 

18 


5"* 

SI 

123 

790 

S6 

1.573 

86s 

32U 

589 

2,128 

3,152 

1.313 

999 

36U 

362 

827 
2,888 

6,571 


80 
112 
738 

3S 

1,029 

511 
167 

500 

2,025 
2.977 

1,230 

917 

110 

301 

689 

l,5it2 

5.52S 


E 

■*! 

i6 
93 

21 
906 

297 

102 
103 

1.379 
2.612 

959 
633 

110 

156 

229 

1.533 

1.969 


36 

I 

17 
123 

65 

397 

6it6 
365 
271 
284 


1(09 
3.555 


10 

1 

8 

35 

27 

152 

335 
11 

87 

103 

175 

83 

82 

25U 

21 

57 
626 

63« 


8 

1 

152 

73 
11 

U6 

80 

128 

67 

le 

251* 

21 

57 

1*71 

36"* 


16 
21 


262 


la 

?^ 

1*7 
16 
Uo 


155 

27lV 


3 

17 

1 

392 
16 

lue 


1 
1 

392 

16 
77 


li 


69 


ito 

81 
320 

Uos 


iio 

81 
308 

398 


12 

7 


a^  MOTS  VSLL:   The  data  In  this  table  should  not  be  used  to  loako  coniparisons  between  conmonltles  regarding  the  extent  of  dellnquenoy. 
Q^iestions  concerning  changes  In  an  Individual  court's  data  from  one  year  to  another  ehould  be  directed  to  that  indlvldoal  court. 

b/  Courts  servlne  areae  with  population  of  100,CX)0  or  aore  are  listed  separately,  showing  the  chief  city  located  In  each  area. 
Courts  serving  areas  with  less  than  100,000  population  are  combined  for  each  Stat©  and  are  presented  aa  "small  courts. " 

c/  The  age  under  wMch  court  haa  original  jurisdiction  Is  different  for  boys  and  for  girls.  The  ago  for  boys  appears  first. 

d/  Ago  shown  is  the  one  under  which  court  has  Juriedictlon  for  delinquent  children.  Montana  courts  have  Jurisdiction  for  dependent 
and  neglected  children  under  17  years  of  ege. 
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Table  4. 


CHILDREN'S  CASES,    1950: 


NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,  AND  SPECIAL 
PROCEEDINGS  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY 
410  COURTS,    a/ 


Areae  served  by  court  ^ 


Age 

uAder 

which 

court  has 

original 

JurlBdlctlon 


Total 

all 
cases 


Delinquency  cases 


Total 


Dn- 
offlclal 


Dependency  and  neglect 
cases 


Un- 
official 


Special  proceedings 
cases 


Un- 
official 


Total  cnses 

ALASAI-jl: 

Jefferson  Co.  (Blrmln^han) 

Mobile  Co.  (Mobile) 

Montgoraerj'  Co,  (Montgomery) 

ARKA;iSAi: 

Pulaski  Co.    (Little  Hock) 

OOir.SCTIOUT: 

First  District   (Bridgeport) 

Seco:^.d  District  (l^ew  Haven) 

Third  District   (Rrjrtford) 

i:.'DIA;lil: 

Allen  Co.  (Tort  Wayne) 

Lake  Co.  (Cary) 

Madison  Co.  (Anderson) 

Marlon  Co.  (Indlan^olls) 

St.  Joseph  Co.  (South  Bend) 

Vanderburgh  Co.  (Bvansrille) . . . . 

Vigo  Co.  (Terre  Haute) 

U7  small  courts 

IOWA: 

Polk  Co.  (Dea  Moines) 

V.'oodSuiy  Co.  (Sioux  City) 

MISSISSIPPI: 

Hinds  Co.  (Jackson) 

6l  small  courts 

MISSOURI: 

Ireene  Co.  (Springfield) 

Jackson  Co.  (Kansas  City) 

St.  Louis  (City) 

St.  Louis  Co.  (University  City). 

Ill  small  courts 

mouta;:a: 

1  small  court 

HOHTH  DAKOTA: 

First  Jud.  Dlst.  (Fargo) 

1  small  court 

OHIO: 

Batler  Co.  (Hamilton) 

Cl.-rk  Co.  (Springfield) 

Cuyahoga  Co .  ( Cleveland) 

Franklin  Co.  (Columbus) 

Hamilton  Co.  (Cincinnati) 

Lucas  Oo.  (Toledo) 

Mahoning  Co.  (Youngstown) 

Montgonery  Co.  (Dayton) 

Summit  Co.  (Akron) 

Trumbull  Co.  (Warren) 

^2  small  courts 

OKLAHOMA: 

Tulsa  Co,  (T'jlsa) 

6  small  courts 

o;ecoii; 

Lane  Co.  (Eugene) 

Multnomah  Co.  (Portland) 

S  small  courts 

PE1.T!ST1VA;ILA; 

Allegheny  Co.   (Pittsburgh) 

Berks  Co.    (Reading) 

Montgomery  Co.    (Norristovra) 

Philadelphia  (City  and  Co.) 

PUEKTO  RICO: 

Aguadllla  District  (Aguadllla) . . 

Mayaguez  District  (Mayaguez ) . . . . 

1  small  court 

BB0D2  ISLiHD: 

State   (Providence) 

SOUTH  ^AiiOLIlU: 

.Jreenvllle  Co.    (Greenville) 

S^artanbiXc;  Co.  (Sparta-nburg) ... 
SOU^H  JAKOIA: 

2  small  courts..... 

UTAH: 

First  District   (Ojden), 

Second  District   (Salt  Lake  City) 

Third  District   (Prove) 

2  small  courts 


1°'*.853 


73  ■■^U 


30,ggl4 


^^^ 


git.gio 


13.52? 


6.532 


c/  16,18 

16 
c/  16,1? 


16 
16 

16 

IH 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 

18 
IS 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

d/  IS 

18 

IS 

18 
IS 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
IS 
18 
18 
18 

18 

c/  16,18 

IS 
IS 
18 

IS 
18 
18 
18 


16 
16 
16 


16 
16 


18 
IS 
18 
18 


1.6H0 

1.703 
1,966 
l,!t7S 

373 
1.003 

108 
l,5llt 

goU 

3itS 

133 

2,879 

1,082 
951 

92 

693 

>401 
3.23b 
3.176 

676 
2,091* 

1,005 

586 

37 

i,0S5 

1*58 

6,980 

1,061 

It,  080 

2. 1*73 
1.335 
1.733 
i.Uog 
U27 
5. 983 

2,1(31 

362 


,03i» 

,02lt 

Ml 


8,170 
703 
51*2 

8,719 

27 

62 

2lt 

1.533 

71*7 
329 

535 

1,65s 
2.363 
1.320 
1,085 


1,077 
336 
352 

819 

1,388 
1,526 

1,123 

373 
959 

108 

893 
62l* 
31I8 
133 

2,U08 

7l)2 
503 


519 

277 
1,816 
1,529 

386 
1,032 

1,005 

t 
889 

3.392 
583 
3.697 
1,762 
1,133 
i.iwi 
1,209 

2?5 

U,3iio 
1.379 

102 

5t5 
1,815 
1,80H 


,968 

iJei 


27 

62 

23 

987 

1*79 
155 

'453 

1.578 

2,185 

1,224 

970 


585 
2l)S 
131 

lltl 

41*8 
277 

130 

172 

1*3 

't67 

12I* 

60 

60 

909 

lUl 
181+ 


2ltl 

95 
1,006 

"462 

161* 
753 

36 

261 
10 

279 
55 
1,261 
235 
152 
220 
160 
262 
102 

263 
l,68lt 

110 

72 

129 

fell 

1,960 
68 
61* 

6,193 

18 

9 
6 

859 

229 
103 


68 

,061 
,703 
805 
822 


1*92 

88 

221 

678 

1.005 

1,078 

81*6 

193 

787 

65 

1*26 

500 

288 

73 

1,1*99 

601 
319 


278 

182 
810 
1,067 
222 
279 

969 

133 
31 


610 

31*9 

2,131 

31*8 
3.5'f5 
1,51*2 

973 
1,139 
1,107 

32 
2,656 


1,269 
30 

1*16 

1,288 
1,380 

3,008 
1*26 
25"* 
300 

9 
53 
17 

128 

250 
52 

385 
517 

1*82 
1*19 
llW 


1,217 

176 
72 

733 

355 


29 
39U 

128 


386 

31*0 
268 

17^ 


S3 
706 
876 
11*9 
U56 


18l* 
29 

1*7 

3,'W5 

359 

223 
1*07 

171 

212 

155 

127 

1,126 

l,0l*7 
211* 

1*11 

1,171 

627 

3,ll*l 
207 

22l* 

1,837 


1 

187 

262 

25 

73 

SO 
178 

96 
U5 


691 

135 

37 

90 

U1*0 
355 


381 
128 


171* 
l¥* 


3 

1*9 

80 
307 
31*2 

71 
386 


168 
5 

1,621 
26U 
223 
31*6 
126 
203 
ll*U 
119 
982 

206 
197 

116 

1*55 
160 

859 

77 

11 

1,386 


17s 


1*1* 


70 

'I 
93 


526 
1*1 
35 

6U3 


17 
13 


ll*9 
Igi* 


125 


39? 

53^ 
78 
70 


16 

2U 

20 

1,78^ 
95 

61 
H5 

9 
11 

s 
I'll* 

81*1 
17 

295 

716 
H57 

2,282 
130 
213 
1*51 


196 
ll* 

29 

10 

1*1* 

1*8 
22 


53 
"i* 


15 


227 
152 


85 
180 


Ul 

1(1 

711* 

683 

771 

756 

11*1 

137 

60fa 

595 

17 
151 

7 

183 
119 
160 
301* 

31 
120 

"5 

5 

517 

5 
1*6 

78 
38 
56 

61 
2 

389 


359 

6 
li*9 


5.U82 


203 
152 


1*1* 
105 


31 

7 

182 

77 

56 
206 

23 

119 

1*5 
i*l5 


1*6 
26 

38 

29 
61 

2 

285 


359 

6 
85 


15 


Table  4.  --  CHILDREN'S  CASES,    1950;     NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL 

PROCEEDINGS  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY 
410  COURTS.    a/--Continued 


iiBBLt  ••rrsd  by  court  t,' 

under 

whloh 

court  liaa 

original 

Jupiedlotlon 

Total 

all 

caees 

Delinquency  cases 

Dependency  and  neglect 
cases 

Special  proceediagB 
cases 

Total 

Official 

Un- 
official 

Total 

Official 

Un- 
official 

Total 

Official 

Un- 
official 

VERMONT I 

16 

18 
18 

18 

356 
322 

2.338 

6,21*3 

125 

260 
1.713 

5.3'*7 

125 

151 
1,212 

1.163 

109 
501 

1*.18U 

231 

15 
1*1*7 

531 

231 

15 
303 

261 

lUH 
270 

1*7 
178 

365 

17 
177 

357 

WIST  VIHGIHIA: 

Cabell  Co.   (Huntington) 

WISOOHSIN: 
Mllvaoke*  Co.   (MUwaukae) 

8 

a/     HOTE  V/ELL;     The  data  1a  this  table  should  not  he  used  to  make  comparlBons  between  communltlee  regarding  the  extent  of  delinquency. 
Qjieotlone  concerning  changes  In  an  individual  court's  data  from  one  year  to  another  should  be  directed  to   that  individual  court. 

b/     Courto  serving  areas  with  population  of  100,000  or  mare  are  listed  separately,   showing  the  chief  city  located  in  each  area. 
Courts  serving  areas  with  less  than  100,000  population  are  combined  for  each  State  and  are  presented  as  "small  courts," 

cJ     The  age  under  which  court  has  original  jurisdiction  is  different  for  boys  and  for  girls.     The  age  for  boys  appears  first. 

d/     Age  ehown  is  the  one  xmder  which  court  has  Jurisdiction  for  delinquent  children.     Montana  courts  have  Jurisdiction  for  dependent 
and  neglected  children  under  17  years  of  age. 


Table  5. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CASES,    1940-1952: 


NUMBER  OF  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  BY  206  COURTS 
AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AGED   10-17  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


Tear 

Juvenile  delinquency 
cases     a/ 

Child  population  of  U.   S. 
(10-17  years  of  age)  b/ 

Number 

Percentage 
(19I40  =  100) 

Humber 

Percentage 
(191*0  =  100) 

131*0 

191*1 

191*2 

^9^3 

19W 

I9l»5 

isite 

IS"*? 

19U8 

19^ 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1955 

i960..... 

39.1*1*0 
W.I73 
1*9.300 
67.837 
65.076 
67.837 
58.371 
51.61*2 
50.51*6 
53.061 
55.501* 
5S.961 
fal*.927 

100 
112 
125 

172 
165 
172 
11*8 
131 
128 
135 
lUl 

ll*9 
165 

19.115.000 
18.893.000 
IS, 67!*, 000 
18.1*81,000 
18,287,000 
13,089,000 
17,902,000 
17,776,000 

17,683,000 
17,^86,000 
17,^31,000 
17, 7*,  000 

18,239.000 

20.190.000 

25.602,000 

100 

99 
98 

11 
11 

93 
93 
92 

91 
93 
95 

106 

131* 

a/     Data  for  I9U6-I952  based  on  cases  disposed  of  by  206  courts  serving  about  12  percent  of  the  child 
population  of  the  United  States;   data  for  19^0-14^  for  these  courts  estimated  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 

b/     B\ireau  of  the  Census,  U.  S,   Department  of  Commerce.     Data  for  l^te-igUg  are  provisional  revised 
estimates  (unpublished). 
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Table  6.--  JXnfENILE  DELINQUENCY  CASES,    1951:     AGES  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WHEN  REFERRED  TO  COURT, 

IN  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  BY  458  COURTS. 


Juvenile  delinquency  cases 

Buml)9r 

Percent 

raferred  to  court 

Total 

Official 

Unofflcia' 

Total 

Official 

Unofficial 

Boys 

Glrle 

Boys 

Olrls 

Boys 

Slrls 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  caeeB 

100,360 

?5.?oi 

7,818 

1(6,886 

io,^?5 







— 

— 

iee  reported 

83,1*30 

27.528 

o,03U 

Ul,205 

8,663 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  10  yeare 

10  yeare,   tioder  12 

12  yeare,   under  lU 

lU  years,  under  l6 

l6  years,   under  18 

2,U7U 

1»,221 

10,260 

2i»,385 

36,977 
5.113 

16.930 

1,243 
3,086 
8,037 
13,065 
1,559 

7,773 

71* 

135 

736 

2.559 

2,220 
310 

1,781* 

1,633 
2,557 
5,212 
10,518 
18,551* 
2,731 

5,681 

229 

286 

1,226 

3.271 

3.13s 

513 

1,692 

3 

5 

12 

29 

1 

2 

5 
u 

29 

1*7 
6 

1 

2 
12 

'*3 

37 

5 

1* 

6 

13 

25 

t5 

7 

3 

Table  7.--  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CASES,    1951:      PLACES  OF  DETENTION  CARE  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 

IN  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  BY  458  COURTS. 


Juvenile  dellnquen<^  caeee 

Number 

Percent 

Place  of  detention  caxe 

Total 

Official 

Unofficial 

Total 

Official 

Unofficial 

Boye 

Olrls 

Boys 

Slrls 

Boye 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  casee 

100,360 

35,301 

7,818 

U6,386 

10.^55 

_ 

_ 

.. 

„ 

_ 

Itotentlon  care  reported 

66,220 

23,016 

It, 818 

31.1*71* 

6,912 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Ho  detention  care 

i^Ji.666 
21, 55^ 

ii*,523 
8,1*93 

2,22l* 
2,591* 

23.31*5 
3.129 

i*,57'* 

2,338 

67 
33 

63 
37 

1*6 

51* 

71* 
26 

66 

Detention  care  overnl^t 
or  longer  a/  

3"* 

Jail  or  police  station.. 

15.121 
290 

699 

31+.140 

3,131* 

U,8!*7 

181 

331 

12,285 

1*82 

1,861 

71 

180 

3.000 

1.563 

6.1*1H* 

17 

105 

15,1*12 

265 

1.969 

I] 

8 

23 

1 
1 

ll* 
21 

1 
1 

10 

39 
1 
1* 

5 
21 

H 

1 

Other  place 

Detention  care  not  reported. . 

a/  Wliere  a  child  was  detained  overnight  in  nore  than  one  place,  only  one  place  is  reported.  The  selection  la 
■ada  in  accordance  with  the  order  In  which  the  places  are  listed. 

b/  LesB  then  0.^  percent. 
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Table  8.--  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CASES,    1951:     DISPOSTTION  OF  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CASES,    DISPOSED 

OF  BY  458  COURTS. 


Juvenile  delinquency  cases 

Humber 

Percent 

DlspOBition  of  caee 

Total 

Official 

Unofficial 

Total 

Official 

Unofficial 

Boys 

airls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

airls 

Boys 

Clrls 

ToteO.  cases 

100,360 

35,201 

7.818 

1*6.886 

10,355 

_ 

_ 

__ 

„„ 

_ 

Dl»po«ltlon  rBportea 

70,905 

23.991 

5,027 

3l*,l*26 

7,1*61 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Case  dlamlesed  with  or 
without  wamiji€  or 

29,205 

5.502 
18,562 

3,776 

832 
l,2l*l 

1,392 

1.1*15 

8,980 

29. 1*55 

3,81*9 
1,31*7 
9.399 

2, 610 

W5 

1*06 

5,001 

U.310 

66U 

269 

1,827 

876 

3 

1*95 

1*1*8 
2.791 

20,835 

3,'*l»5 
5.878 

235 

1U3 
596 
1*31* 

27U 

2.586 

12,1*60 

3.857 

1*1*1 
1.1*58 

55 

31 

175 
259 

21*0 

91*5 

2,891* 

1*1 

8 

26 

5 

1 
2 
2 

2 

13 

16 

6 
39 

11 

2 
1 

2 

2 

21 

13 

5 

36 

18 

3 
1 
5 

10 
9 

61 
10 

17 

1 

a/ 
2 

1 

1 

7 

52 

Case  held  open  without 

6 

Child  Bupervised  by 
probation  officer 

Child  committed  or 
referred  to: 

Public  institution  for 

delinquent  children 

Other  public  inati- 

20 

1 

a/ 
2 

3 

PrlTate  agency  or 

3 

Other  disposition  of  case. 
Disposition  not  reported 

13 

ay'    Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Table  9.--  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT  AND 

SPECIAL   PROCEEDINGS  CASES,    1946-1952:     NUMBER  OF  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  BY  205  COURTS 

AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER   18  YEARS 
OF  AGE  IN  THE  UNTIED  STATES. 


Tear 

Dependency  and  neglect  cases 

■     " ' 

Special  proceedings  cases 

Child  population  of  U.S. 
under  18  years  of  age  a/ 

Humber 

Percentage 
(191*6  :  100) 

Number 

Percentage 
(191*6  =  100) 

Hu3iber 

Percentage 
(191*6  ;  100) 

I9U6.... 
I9I+7.... 
191*8.... 
191*9.... 
1950.... 
1951.... 
1952.... 

16,277 
17,080 
16,81*2 
15,686 
15.085 
15,580 
16,213 

100 

105 

103 

96 

93 

96 

100 

3.31*1* 

5.  "HO 
i*,863 
3,782 
i*,366 
U.3i*6 
l*,289 

100 
162 
11*5 

113 
131 
130 

128 

1*3.216,000 

1*1*,  1*67,000 
1*5,272.000 
1*6,136,000 

1*7,01*2,000 
1*8,638,000 
50,312,000 

100 

103 
105 
107 
109 

U3 
U6 

a/    Bureau  of  the  Cansue,  U,  S.  Department  of  Commerce.     Data  for  I9I+6-I9U9  are  proTlslonal  revised  eBtlnatea 
(ui^ulillshed). 
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Table   10.--   DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT  CASES,    1951:     AGES  OF  CHILDREN  WHEN  REFERRED  TO  COURT, 

IN  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  BY  458  COURTS. 


I^pendency  and  neglect  cases 

i£6  of  child  when  referred 
to  court 

Sumher 

Percent 

Total 

Official 

Unofficial 

Total 

Official 

Unofficial 

Total  cases 

31. U3^ 

17.2a 

1^.151* 

_ 

_ 

__ 

Ago  reported 

2^,257 

13.251 

] .:::: — \ ,     , 

1                                    100 

100 

U,237    ;         2.532 
7.096     1           3,bU 

.,._-,.            .:       ,         20 

15 

2  /ears,   lees  than  6 

2,592 

1.895 

1.293 

86 

3,l't8 

29 
23 
18 

12 
1 

27 
22 
18 
12 
1 

32 

23 

10  years,   leas  than  lU... ., .... 
lli  veare     lees  than  13 

K3Z7 

2,glW 

7.178 

2.432 
1,556 

98 
l*,03O 

17 

12 

1 

Age  not  reported 

- 

Table   11.--   DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT  CASES,    1951: 


PLACES  OF  SHELTER  CARE  OF  CHILDREN, 
IN  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  BY  453  COURTS. 


])ependenc7  and  neglect  cases 

Place  of  shelter  care 

Humber 

Percent 

Total 

Official 

Dnofilcial 

Total 

Official 

Unofficial 

Total  iases 

31. '♦35 

17,281 

l'*,15'» 

_ 

_ 

Shelter  care  reported 

13,368 

10. 67"* 

S,19U 

100 

100 

100 

Ho  shelter  care  ovemight 

Shelter  care  overnight  or 

longer  a/ 

1^.269 
^.599 

7.130 
3,5"*^ 

7,139 
1.055 

76 
21* 

67 
33 

87 
13 

Jail  or  police  station 

U8 
1.771 
1,012 
1,76s 

12,567 

29 

1,350 

805 

1,360 
6,607 

19 

ici 

207 
I40S 

5,960 

y 

10 
5 
9 

1/ 

13 

7 

13 

5 
3 

Other  place 

5 

Shel ter  care  not  reported 

a/  Where  a  child  was  cared  for  ovemie;ht  In  more  than  one  place,  only  one  place  Is  reported.  The 
selection  is  made  In  accordance  with  the  order  In  which  the  places  are  listed, 
b/  Leas  than  0.5  percent. 
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Table   12.—  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT  CASES,    1951:     DISPOSITION  OF  CHILDREN'S  CASES  DISPOSED 

OF  BY  458  COURTS. 


Disposition  of  case 


Dependency  and  neglect  caeee 


Ntunber 


Total 


Percent 


Official       Unofficial 


Total  caaea 

DlBpoaltlon  reported 

Case  dlsmlsBed  with  or  without 

warning  or  adjustment 

CaBe  held  open  without  further 

action 

Child  ai^jerviaed  by  probation     officer. 

Child  cosQilttfld  or  referred  to: 

Public  institution  for  delinquent 

children 

Other  public  Institution 

Other  court 

Public  department 

Private  agency  or  Institution 

Other  dlspoaltioa  of  case 

DlBpoeition  not  reported.. 


31.'*3'5 


17,581 


iitasH 


19.^99 


11.030 


8l263 


6,383 
1,732 

2.193 


22 

571 

221* 

It,  102 

1,5140 

2,5te 
12,136 


2.059 
525 

1.25'* 


21 

517 

113 

3.772 

1,285 
1,U«1* 

6,251 


it.32U 

1.197 
939 


33 


9 
12 


1 

»/ 

5"* 

3 

lU 

1 

330 

21 

255 

8 

1,058 

5.885 


13 


100 


19 


5 
11 


2/ 

5 

1 

3'* 
12 

13 


52 


15 
11 


2/ 

1 
1 
It 
3 

13 


a/     Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Selected  Child  Welfare  Expenditures  by  State  and  Local 
Public  Welfare  Agencies,    1952     1/ 


More  than  $113  million  was  spent  by  State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies 
throughout  the  country  for  child  welfare  services  during  the  year  ended  June  30,    1952. 
This  figure,   which  includes  State  and  local  funds  as  well  as  Federal  child  welfare  services 
funds,   is  an  estimate  based  on  reports  received  by  the  Children's  Bureau  from  45  of  the  53 
State  public  welfare  departments  that  administer  funds  for  child  welfare  services  under 
title  V,   part  3,    of  the  Social  Security  Act.    2/    About  73  percent  of  this  sum,   an  esti- 
mated $82  million,   went  for  foster  care  payments,    i.e.,   payments  for  the  support  and 
care  of  children  in  foster  family  homes  and  institutions.      3/     The  balance,    $31  million, 
was  spent  for  professional  services  and  for  administration. 

The  data  on  public  child  welfare  expenditures  reported  in  this  bulletin  —  the 
first  on  such  expenditures  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau — include  the  cost  of  (1) 
salaries  of  staff  devoting  full  time  to  child  welfare  services,    (2)  the  appropriate  share 
of  salaries  of  staff  spending  only  part  of  their  time  on  such  services,    (3)  training  of 
staff,    (4)  foster  care  payments,    and  (5)  the  administration  of  the  child  welfare  services 
program.      Excluded  are  (1)  capital  investments,    (2)  expenditures  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  public  institutions,    (3)  expenditures  by  courts  for  the  care  of  children, 
(4)  expenditures  of  youth  authorities,    (5)  appropriations  by  legislatures  which  go  directly 
to  voluntary  social  welfare  organizations,    and  (6)  public  assistance  payments  for  chil- 
dren living  in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  homes  of  relatives. 

The  data  which  follow  are  for  the  40  States  that  submitted  substantially  com- 
plete reports.    4/     These  States  are  reasonably  representative  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
in  that  they  are"  in  all  regions  of  the  country,    in  high,    middle,    and  low  per  capita  income 
groups  of  States  and  in  predominantly  urban  and  predominantly  rural  groups  of  States. 

1/     This  report  prepared  by  Mignon  Sauber  and  Jack  Wiener,  Program  Analysis  Branch, 
Division  of  Research. 

2/     In  this  report,   the  District  of  Columbia,    the  Territories,    and  the  possessions  are 
referred  to  as  States. 

3/     Foster  care  payments  include  payments  for  the  board,    clothing,    medical  care,    and 
other  expenses  of  a  child  who  is  living  in  a  foster  family  home  or  institution  because  for 
one  reason  or  another,   he  cannot  live  with  his  family.      Any  payment  by  a  public  welfare 
agency  on  behalf  of  such  a  child,   for  example,    a  payment  to  a  private  vender  for  clothing, 
is  included.      The  child  may  live  in  a  foster  family  home  supervised  by  the  public  welfare 
department  or  the  welfare  department  may  purchase  care  for  him  in  a  home  or  child 
caring  institution  operated  under  the  auspices  of  a  voluntary  agency  or  under  its  super- 
vision.     For  easy  reference  the  phrase  "foster  care  payments"  is  used  in  this  report 
to  include  all  expenditures  for  the  living  expenses  and  care  of  these  children.      The 
phrase  is  not  meant  to  include  expenditures  for  the  professional  services  and  adminis- 
tration thaE~are  a  part  of  the  total  foster  care  program. 

4/     A  report  is  considered  substantially  complete  if  it  includes  90  percent  or  more  of  total 
child  welfare  expenditures  in  the  reporting  State. 


Per  capita  expenditures  for  child  welfare  services  vary  widely 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1952,  in  the  40  States  submitting  substantially  com- 
plete reports,  nearly  $2  per  child  under  21  in  the  population  was  spent  (Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds)  for  public  child  welfare  services.     (This  includes  expenditures  for  payments  for 
the  foster  care  of  children. )    Per  capita  expenditures  ranged  from  less  than  50  cents  per  child 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas, 
to  more  than  $5  per  child  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Connecticut,  and  New  York. 

Among  the  many  factors  contributLng  to  the  differences  between  States  in  per  capita 
expenditures  for  child  weUare  services  are  the  differences  from  one  State  to  another  in  cover- 
age and  characteristics  of  the  program.    In  some  States  child  welfare  services  are  available  in 
every  county;  in  others  many  counties  are  still  without  such  services.    In  some  States  most  of 
the  children  receiving  child  welfare  services  are  cared  for  away  from  their  own  homes;  in  others, 
most  receive  these  services  in  their  own  homes.    Other  factors  influencing  expenditures  for 
child  welfare  services  are  the  extent  of  services  under  voluntary  auspices,  the  degree  of  urbani- 
zation within  a  State,  the  organizational  structures  for  providing  public  services  to  children,  and 
the  fiscal  capacity  of  the  State  as  reflected  in  its  per  capita  income. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  factors  is  the  character  of  the  foster  care  pro- 
gram.   Per  capita  expenditures  are  bound  to  be  higher  when  large  numbers  of  children  are  in 
long-time  foster  care.    With  expenditures  for  foster  care  excluded,  the  average  expenditure  per 
child  in  the  population  for  the  40  States  was  only  54  cents;  with  foster  care  expenditures  included, 
it  was  nearly  $2. 

High  income  States  spend  more  for  services  to  children 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  public  child  welfare  services  vary  rather  consistently  with 
the  income  level  of  the  State.    1/   States  with  low  per  capita  incomes  spent  less  per  child  for 
public  child  welfare  ser-vices  tRan  States  with  larger  per  capita  incomes.    The  average  expendi- 
ture per  child  in  the  population  in  the  lowest  income  States  was  only  62  cents  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  $3.22  in  the  highest  income  States.    The  following  table  shows  this  relationship: 


States  grouped  by  per  capita 
income  of  State  1/ 


Expenditure  per  child  under  21  in  the" 

population 
including  foster 


care  payments 


Excluding  foster 
care  payments 


Total,  37  States  2/ 


$2.03 


$.54 


Lowest  per  capita  income  States 

($818  -  $1,360) 

Ala. ;  Ark. ;  Ga. ;  La. ;  Miss. ;  N.  Dak. ; 
N.  Mex. ;  Okla. ;  S.  C. ;  S.  Dak. ;  Tenn. ; 
W.  Va. 


$  .62 


$.33 


Middle  per  capita  income  States       .... 
($1,361  -  $1,697) 

Ariz. ;  Colo. ;  Idaho;  Ind. ;  Iowa;  Me. ; 
Minn. ;  Mo. ;  Mont. ;  N.  H. ;  R.  I. ;  Tex. ; 
Utah;  Wyo. 


$1.10 


$.42 


Highest  per  capita  income  States $3.22  $.71 

($1,698  -  $2,260) 

Calif. ;  Conn. ;  Del. ;  D.  C. ;  III. ;  Mass. ; 
Mich. ;  N.  Y. ;  Ohio;  Ore. ;  Wash. 

IT     Calendar  year  1952 

2/     Excludes  the  Territories;  information  on  per  capita  income  is  not  available. 


T7     Rank  correlation  =  +  ,  7 


Even  when  expenditures  for  foster  care  payments  are  excluded,  a  difference  between 
per  capita  expenditures  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest  income  States  exists.  The  highest  income 
States  spent  71  cents  per  child  in  the  population,  exclusive  of  expenditures  for  foster  care  pay- 
ments; the  lowest  income  States,  only  33  cents. 

Within  each  income  classification  wide  variations  occurred  among  the  States  in  per 
capita  expenditures.     For  example,  among  the  highest  income  States,  Michigan  spent  less  than 
$1  per  child  in  the  population  for  public  child  welfare  services,  including  foster  care  payments. 
New  York  spent  more  than  $6  per  child  for  this  purpose.     The  range  in  per  capita  expenditures 
among  the  States  in  one  income  classification  frequently  overlapped  the  range  in  another.     The 
following  bar  chart  illustrates  these  interstate  variations  and  also  shows  the  relationship  between 
per  capita  income  and  average  expenditure  for  public  child  welfare  services: 


LOW  INCOME  STATES  SPEND  LESS  FOH  PUBUC  CmLD-WELFARE  SERVICES 


States   ranked   by 
per  capita  income 


expenditure  per  child  under  21  in  the  population 


$1 


$2 


<3 

—I— 


$4 

I 


$5 


$6 

I 


$7 

I 


Highest  Income  States 


Delaware  ■ 
District  of  Columbial 

Connecticut  ■ 

New  York  I 

California  I 

Illinois  I 

Ohio  I 

Michigan  ■ 

Washington  I 

Massachusetts  I 

Oregon  I 


4 — ^Average 


Middle  Income  States 


Montana 

Indiana 

Rhode  Island 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Missouri 

Iowa 

New  Hampshire 

Arizona 

Minnesota 

Texas 

Utah 

Idaho 

Maine 


Lowest  Income  States 

New  Mexico  ■ 

Oklahoma  ■ 

South  Dakota  ■ 

West  Virginia  ■ 

North  Dakota 

Louisiana 

Georjfla 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 


-Average 


Fiscal  ability  as  reflected  in  per  capita  income  is,  however,  only  one  of  many  factors 
affecting  a  State's  expenditures  for  public  child  welfare  services.      Some  other  factors  have 
already  been  mentioned.      An  additional  factor,    and  one  closely  associated  with  the  per 
capita  income,   but  a  factor  which  can  be  examined  separately,    is  the  "rurality"  of  a 
State. 

Rural  States  spend  less  for  services  for  children 

As  with  States  grouped  by  per  capita  income,    contrasts  appear  between  the  most 
rural  States  and  the  most  urban  States  in  per  capita  expenditures  for  child  welfare  services, 
whether  or  not  foster  care  payments  are  included.      In  general,   the  most  urban  States  spent 
relatively  more  for  public  services  for  children  than  did  the  most  rural  States. 

As  a  step  toward  analyzing  expenditures  according  to  the  rural  or  urban  character 
of  the  States,     the  States  were  ranked  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  of 
the  State  that  lived  in  cities  of  50, 000  or  more.      The  States  were  then  divided  into  three 
groups.      States  classified  as  the  "most  rural"  were  those  with  the  smallest  share  of  their 
populations  (less  than  16  percent)  living  in  cities  of  50,000  or  more;  the  "most  urban" 
States  were  those  with  the  largest  share  of  their  population  (35  percent  or  more)  living  in 
cities  of  50,000  or  more.    1/     In  the  middle  group  of  States,   from  16  percent  to  35  percent 
of  the  people  lived  in  cities  of  50,000  or  more. 

When  foster  care  payments  are  included  the  average  amount  spent  by  the  most  rural 
States  was  $1.  02  per  child  in  the  population;  the  amount  spent  by  the  most  urban  States  was 
$2.66.    Even  when  these  data  were  further  analyzed  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  large  foster 
care  programs  in  the  most  urban  States,  there  was  still  a  significant  difference,  although  it  was 
not  nearly  so  marked: 

Urban  or  rural  character  Expenditure  per  child  under  21  in  the 

of    State  population 

Including  foster         Excluding  foster 
care  payments care  payments 

Total,   40  States  1/ $1.99  $.54 

Most  rural  States 

(less  than  16  percent  of  population  live 

in  cities  of  50, 000  or  more) $1.01  $.43 

Semirural  States 

(16  to  33  percent  of  the  population  live 

in  cities  of  50, 000  or  more)     .........         $1.14  $.46 

Most  urban  States 

(33  percent  or  more  of  population  live 

in  cities  of  50, 000  or  more) $2.65  $.61 

17     See  appendix  for  classification  of  States. 

Many  of  the  States  defined  as  most  rural  are  also  In  the  group  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  income.      Also,    many  of  the  most  urban  States  are  in  the  group  with  the  highest 
per  capita  income.        Thus,    it  is  not  surprising  to  find  similarities  in  average  expenditures 
in  the  rural  and  the  low  income  States  and  also  In  the  urban  and  the  high  Income  States.      It 
Is  clear  that  In  the  year  ended  June  30,    1952,    the  rural  low  Income  States  spent  less  for 
public  child  welfare  services  than  did  the  urban  high  income  States.      This  held  even  when 
expenditures  for  foster  care  payments  were  excluded. 


Y]     See  appendix  for  classification  of  States . 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  FOSTER  CARE  PAYMENTS 


The  bulk  of  public  child  welfare  services  expenditures 
goes  for  foster  care  payments 

Foster  care  payments  absorbed  the  major  share  (nearly  three-fourths)  of  all 
public  expenditures  for  child  welfare  services  in  the  40  States  from  which  substantially 
complete  reports  were  received.      The  total  spent  by  these  States  for  foster  care  pay- 
ments   Aas  nearly   $62.5  million.      Salaries  of  personnel  accounted  for  nearly  all  of 
the  remaining  expenditures.      Less  than  5  percent  of  total  expenditures  went  for 
general  administration,    exclusive  of  the  cost  of  foster  care  payments  and  personnel. 

Among  the  40  States  submitting  substantially  complete  reports,    the  pro- 
portion of  total  child  welfare  expenditures  that  went  for  foster  care  payments  ranged 
from  less  than  25  percent  in  4  States  (Idaho,    Mississippi,    Texas,    and  the  Virgin 
Islands)  to  more  than  75  percent  in  7  States  (Connecticut,    Indiana,    Maine,    Massa- 
chusetts,   New  Hampshire,    New  York,    and  Oregon.)     These  groupings  suggest  the 
regional  differences  in  the  extent  of  foster  care  programs.      In  general,    the  Northern 
States,    especially  those  in  the  Northeast,    have  relatively  larger  foster  care  programs 
than  do  the  States  in  the  South,   where  relatively  more  of  the  children  receiving  child 
welfare  services  live  in  their  own  homes  or  the  homes  of  relatives. 

Foster  care  payments  come  almost  entirely  from  State  and  local  funds 

State  and  local  funds  carried  almost  the  entire    cost  of  the  foster  care 
payments  for  children  in  foster  family  homes  and  institutions.      In  the  40  States 
represented  in  these  data.    Federal  child  welfare  services  funds  were  used  for 
less  than  1  percent  of  these  costs. 

How  these  costs  were  divided  between  State,    local,    and  Federal  child 
welfare  services  funds  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Source  of  funds  used  for  Number 

foster  care  payments  \J of  States States 

Total 40 

Federal  CWS,  State,  and  local  funds  7  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 

Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota 

Federal  CWS,  and  State  funds  only  .  5  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Puerto  Rico, 

Virgin  Islands 

Federal  CWS,  and  local  funds  only  .  3  Georgia,  Ohio,  Texas 

State  and  local  funds  only 14  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 

Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Temiessee, 
West  Virginia,  Wyoming 

State  funds  only     8  Arizona,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 

Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
Washington 

Local  funds  only 3  Indiana,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire 

TJ     For  information  on  Individual  States,  see  table  2. 


Only  15  of  the  40  States  used  Federal  child  welfare  services  funds  for  foster 
care  payments.      The  amounts  ranged  from  $175  in  Idaho  to  more  than  $50,  000  in  Georgia 
and  Mississippi.      In  Georgia  the  Federal  share  represented  only  13  percent  of  all  the 
public  money  spent  for  this  purpose;   in  Mississippi  it  represented  nearly  half  the  total. 
In  the  4  States  in  which  Federal  funds  provided  for  as  much  as   15  percent  of  the  total 
public  funds  for  foster  care  payments^    the   Federal  share  was  as  follows:     Mississippi 
49  percent,    Oklahoma  20  percent,    South  Carolina  15  percent,    South  Dakota  27  percent. 

In  13  States  no  local  funds  were  spent  for  foster  care  payments;    in  6,    no 
State  funds  were  spent  for  this  purpose.      Di  part  this  reflects  the  differences  in  Easic 
administrative  organization  between  States  with  State-administered  public  child  welfare 
programs  and  those  with  locally  administered  programs.      In  the  21  States  in  which 
both  State  and  local  governments  shared  the  cost  of  foster  care,    the  proportion  borne 
by  each  level  of  government  varied  from  State  to  State. 

Most  of  the  foster  care  payments  are  for  children  in  homes  supervised  by  a  public 
welfare  agency  ' 

Only  35  States  provided  information  on  the  auspices  of  the  agency  supervising 
the  children  for  whom  foster  care  payments  were  made.      In  these  States,   foster  care 
payments  were  classified  as  follows: 

a.  Foster  care  payments  for  children  living  in  foster  family 
homes  supervised  by  the  public  welfare  departments.    1/ 

b.  Foster  care  payments  for  children  living  in  foster  family 
homes  supervised  by  voluntary  social  agencies  or  in 
institutions  operated  under  the  auspices  of  such  agencies. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  money  spent  for  foster  care  payments  in  these 
35  States  was  for  children  living  in  foster  family  homes  supervised  by  the  public 
weKare  department.      Forty-two  percent  was  for  children  living  in  the  foster  homes 
or  institutions  of  voluntary  organizations.      Large  expenditures  for  children  in  volun- 
tary agency  homes  and  institutions  in  New  York  alone  accounted  for  $21  million  of 
the  $25  million  spent  for  this  purpose  throughout  the  country.      \Vere  information  for 
New  York  eliminated,    the  proportion  of  foster  care  payments  going  for  children  in 
foster  homes  supervised  by  public  welfare  agencies  in  the  remaining  34  States  would 
be  much  larger--87  percent.      In  those  34  States  only  13  percent  of  the  money  spent 
for  foster  care  payments  went  for  children  in  voluntary  agency  homes  and  institutions. 

Tlie  proportion  of  total  foster  care  expenditures  going  for  children  in  the 
homes  and  institutions  of  voluntary  organizations  in  the  35  reporting  States  is  as 
follows: 


1/         Expenditures  for  the  operation  of  public  institutions  are  excluded  from  this 
~  report. 


Percent  of  total  expenditures  for 

foster  care  payments  paid  for 

children  in  the  family  homes  and  Number 

institutions  of  voluntary  organi-  of 

zations  1/  States 


States 


Total 

75  percent  or  more    .  .   . 
50  percent,    less  than  75 
25  percent,    less  than  50 
10  percent,    less  than  25 


Less  than  10  percent 


_35_ 

1 

2 

3 

11 

14 


None 


New  York 

Idaho,    North  Dakota 

Illinois,    Oregon,  South  Dakota 

D.C.,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Virgin  Islands, 
Washington,    Vest  Virginia 

Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware, 
Louisiana,   Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,   Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
Utah,  Wyoming 

Alabama,  Oklaiioma,  Puerto  Rico,  South 
Carolina 


1/     For  information  for  individual  States,    see  tables  3a  and   3b. 


Thirty-three  States  indicated  how  public  funds  going  to  voluntary  organizations 
were  divided  between  payments  for  institutional  care  and  payments  for  foster  family  care. 
Most  of  this  money  was  for  the  care  of  children  living  in  institutions;  in  fact,    twice 
as  much  was  paid  to  voluntary  organizations  for  the  care  of  children  in  their  institutions 
as  for  care  in  foster  family  homes.      In  only  5  of  these  33  States  (Illinois,    Michigan, 
Minnesota,    North  Dakota  and  Utah)  was  the  amount  of  public  money  paid  to  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  care  of  children  living  in  foster  family  homes  larger  than  the  amount 
paid  for  the  care  of  those  living  in  institutions.      Eighteen  of  the  33  States  purchased 
institutional  care  from  voluntary  organizations,    but  in  providing  foster  family  care 
used  only  the  boarding  homes  supervised  by  the  public  child  welfare  agency. 


EXPENDITURES   FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


More  Ihan  $23  million  was  reported  as  spent  for  professional  services  and 
administration  in  the  public  child  welfare  programs  of  the  40  States  submitting  sub- 
stantially complete  reports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,    1952.      Expenditures  for  pro- 
fessional services  and  administration  cover  the  salaries  of  personnel  who  provide  case- 
work services  to  children;  the  salaries  of  supervisors,    consultants,    and  others  essential 
to  the  effective  provision  of  these  services;   educational    leave  payments  for  professional 
training  of  staff;  the  salaries  of  administrative  and  clerical  personnel;  expenditures  for 
travel,    communication,    office  space  and  its  maintenance,    and  other  expenditures 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  public  child  welfare  program. 


Funds  from  local,    State,    and  Federal  sources  help  pay  for  services  and  administration 

The  extent  to  which  the  different  levels  of  government  share  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  the  public  child  welfare  services  program  varies  with  different  aspects  of  the 
program  as  well  as  from  one  State  to  another.  As  was  stated  previously,  foster  care 
payments  were  made  almost  entirely  from  State  and  local  funds.  Payments  for  pro- 
fessional services  and  administration,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  heavily  augmented 
oy  Federal  grants-in-aid.  It  is  for  these  purposes- -for  personnel  and  administrative 
costs — that  Federal  child  welfare  services  funds  are  most  often  used. 

Federal  ciiild  welfare  services  funds  accounted  for  a  little  more  than  $1  out 
of  every  $5  spent  for  public  child  welfare  services,    exclusive  of  foster  care  payments. 
Specifically,    Federal  funds  accounted  for  roughly  22  percent  of  the  reported  $23  million 
spent  by  the  40  States  for  professional  services  and  administration.      State  and  local 
funds  were  used  to  pay  the  remaining  cost  in  a  ratio  of  nearly  $3  of  State  funds  to 
every  $1  of  local  funds. 

The  State  and  local  share  of  these  costs  ranged  from  25  percent  or  less  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  South  Carolina,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  90  percent  or  more  in 
California,    District  of  Columbia,    Massachusetts,    Minnesota,    and  New  York.    1/ 

All  of  the  40  States  submitting  substantially  complete  reports  used  some 
State  revenues  to  meet  the  cost  of  child  welfare  personnel  and  administration.      In  3 
States  (Alabama,   Arkansas,    and  Ohio)  State  financial  participation  was  very  small; 
each  of  these  States  paid  less  than  10  percent  of  the  costs  of  personnel,   administration, 
and  training. 

Eighteen  States  reported  that,    exclusive  of  payments  for  foster  care,   no  local 
funds  were  used  to  pay  for  public  child  welfare  sei-%'ices.    2/     In  these  18  States  the 
cost  of  staff  and  administration  was  met  entirely  from  State  and  Federal  funds.      Among 
the  States  in  which  local  funds  were  used  the  extent  of  local  participation  varied.      In 
only  9  States  (California,   Colorado,    Georgia,    Minnesota,    Montana,    Missouri,    New  York, 
North  Dakota,   and  Ohio)  did  local  funds  meet  as  much  as  one-fourth  the  cost  of  public 
child  welfare  services,    exclusive  of  foster  care  payments.      Table  4  contains  information 
for  individual  States  on  the  proportions  of  the  cost  of  professional  services  and  adminis- 
tration which  are  met  from   Federal,   State,   and  local  funds. 

Federal  CWS  funds  meet  relatively  more  of  the  cost  of  professional  services  and 
administration  in  low  income  and  rural  States 

In  general,    the  States  with  the  highest  per  capita  incomes  met  a  larger  share 
of  the  cost  of  professional  services  and  administration  in  the  public  child  welfare  pro- 
gram from  State  and  loca!  funds  than  did  the  lowest  income  States.      The  Federal  share 
was  only  9  percent  in  the  highest  income  States  as  compared  with  57  percent  in  the 
lowest  income  States.      Similarly,    the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  professional  services 
and  administration  in  the  most  urban  States  was  considerably  less  (13  percent)  than  in 
the  most  rural  States  (51  percent). 


1/     For  information  on  individual  States,    see  table  4. 

2/     Arizona,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massa- 
"       chusetts.    New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Virgin  Islands,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia. 


The  contrast  in  per  capita  expenditures  between  low   income,    rural  States  and 
hiu;h  income,    urban  States  has  already  been  described.      When  the  source  of  funds  for 
the  expenditures  per  ciiild  under  21   in  the  population  in  the  rural  and  urban  States  are 
compared,    the  picture  is  as  follows: 


Expenditure  per  child  under  21   in  the  population  for  professional 
services  and  administration     (excludes  foster  care  payments) 


Urban  or  rural  cliaracter 
of  States 


All  funds 


State  and  local 
funds 


Federal  child 
welfare  services 
funds 


Total,  40  States  1/  $.  54 

Most  rural  States  ....  $.43 

Semirural  States    ....  $.46 

Most  urban  States    ...  $.61 


$.42 


$.21 
$.31 
$.53 


$.12 


$.22 
$.15 
$.08 


1/    See  appendix  for  classification  of  States, 


Thus,    Federal  child  welfare  services  funds  are  helping  rural  and  low  income 
States  to  provide  services  to  children — services  which  might  not  otherwise  be  available, 
since  these  States,    even  with  Federal  help,    spend  relatively  less  for  such  services  than 
do  the  urban  and  high  income  States. 

Salaries  of  staff  account  for  $4  out  of  every  $5  spent  for  professional  services  and 
administration. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  the  money  expended  for  professional  services  and 
administration  was  for  salaries,    2  percent  went  for  payments  to  staff  granted  educational 
leave,   and  16  percent  went  for  the  other  costs  of  operating  the  public  child  welfare 
program. 

Salary  expenditures  include  the  salaries  of  child  welfare  caseworkers,    super- 
visors,   consultants,    and  administrators  who  participate  directly  in  the  provision  of 
services  to  individual  children  and  the  salaries  of  clerical,    fiscal,    stenographic,    and 
other  personnel  essential  to  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  that  service. 

In  a  service  program,  such  as  that  for  child  welfare,  the  staff  is  the  program 
in  action— the  individuals  through  whom  the  agency    provides  its  services.     The  staff 
members  make  living  realities  of  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  agency;  and  the  availability 
and  quality  of  the  staff  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  availability  and  quality  of  the  ser- 
vice    provided. 

The  40  States  submitting  substantially  complete  reports  spent  $19  million 
for  salaries  for  staff.      Salary  expenditures  ranged  from  less  than  75  percent  of  public 
child  welfare  expenditures  exclusive  of  payments  for  foster  care  in  Arkansas,    Delaware, 
Illinois,    Iowa,    Puerto  Rico,    South  Dakota,    and   \Vest  Virginia  to  90  percent  or  more 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,    Louisiana,    and  Ohio. 

Many  factors  affect  the  amount  of  money  an  agency  spends  for  staff.      Chief 
among  these  are  the  salary   level,    the  number  of  clients  served,    and  the  ratio  between 
the  number  of  clients  and  the  number  of  workers  providing  the    service.      The  amount 


spent  is  also  influenced  by  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  caseworkers  and  the  number  of  super- 
visors, consultants,  and  others;  the  availability  and  use  of  special  consultants;  the  complexity  of 
the  program  administered;  and  the  geographic  coverage  of  the  agency's  services. 

Closely  associated  with  expenditures  for  personnel  are  expenditures  for  such  current 
operating  costs  as  rent,  heat,  light,  office  supplies,  communication  costs,  and  so  forth.    The  40 
States  submitting  substantially  complete  reports  spent  $3.  7  million  for  this  purpose.    Tins  repre- 
sented about  16  percent  of  child  welfare  expenditures  in  those  States,  exclusive  of  foster  care 
payments. 

Educational  leave  expenditures  relatively  small 


All  but  5  of  the  40  States  submitting  substantially  complete  reports  provided  educational 
leave  with  pay  to  staff  members  for  professional  study.  h\  the  year  ended  June  30,  1S52,  these  35 
States  spent  $481,000  for  this  purpose.  This  represents  only  about  2  perceiit  of  the  total  spent  for 
public  child  welfare  services,  exclusive  of  foster  care  payments.  In  only  3  of  the  40  States  - 
Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  -  did  expenditures  for  the  professional  training  of  staff 
amount  to  as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  professional  services  and  adminis- 
tration.   These  States  spent  $19,300;  $50,800;  and  $3,400  respectively. 

Educational  leave  payments  may  be  in  the  form  of  monthly  stipends  to  cover  the  costs  of 
a  staff  member's  maintenance,  tuition,  and  travel  to  and  from  the  professional  school.     Or  the 
agency  may  continue  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  staff  member's  salary  while  he  is  on  educational  leave. 

Three  States  (Mississippi,  Connecticut,  and  Puerto  Rico)  used  some  State  funds  for  edu- 
cational leave  payments.     All  other  money  spent  by  the  40  States  to  help  staff  obtain  professional 
training  came  from  Federal  child  welfare  services  funds.     No  local  funds  were  reported  as  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose. 

The  amount  of  money  a  State  spends  for  educational  leave  stipends  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  agency's  conviction  about  the  need  for  professionally  qualified  staff  and  the  avail- 
ability of  such  staff  for  employment  by  the  agency.    Agencies  frequently  cannot  secure  enough 
personnel  already  professionally  trained.     They  must,  therefore,  recruit  persons  with  potentials 
for  social  work  and  help  them  to  get  the  required  professional  training.    Among  tlie  other  factors 
affecting  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  educational  leave  are  the  size  of  the  monthly  stipend, 
v'hether  or  not  the  agency  makes  additional  payments  for  tuition,  travel,  or  other  costs  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  availability  of  funds  for  this  purpose  in  relation  to  the  many  other  pressing 
demands  for  funds  in  the  public  child  welfare  services  program. 

In  summation 

Several  facts  stand  out  in  this  analysis  of  public  child  welfare  expenditures.     First, 
there  is  the  large  share  that  goes  for  foster  care  payments  for  children  cared  for  away  from  their 
own  homes.     This  cost  is  met  almost  entirely  by  the  expenditure  of  State  and  local  funds.     But  to 
the  cost  of  professional  services  and  administration,  which  are  also  met  primarily  through  expendi- 
tures from  State  and  local  revenues,   Federal  child  welfare  services  funds  contribute  about  $1  out 
of  every  $5. 

There  is  great  variation  from  one  State  to  another  in  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  the 
child  welfare  services  program.     High  income  and  urban  States  spend  relatively  more,  and  meet 
proportionately  more  of  the  costs  of  their  programs  out  of  State  and  local  funds.     Low  income  and 
rural  States  spend  relatively  less  over-all  for  public  child  welfare  services  and  use  Federal  child 
welfare  services  funds  to  a  greater  extent  to  help  pay  for  their  programs.     Part  of  this  difference 
between  the  high  income  and  urban  States  and  the  low  income  and  rural  States  results  from  the  more 
extensive  and  costly  foster  care  programs  in  the  former.     But  even  when  comparisons  are  made  of 
the  costs  exclusive  of  foster  care  expenditures,  these  contrasts  are  still  clearly  evident. 
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Tabl«  1 

SEIiOTED  EXPySBITUKES  0»  PUBLIC   CHILD  WELFAKS  AOEHCIES;   AMOUHT  AHD  PEBCBHTAGB  DISTEIBUyiOH 
BI  PUEPOSI  OP  KXPIHDHUEB,   BI  STA53,    lEAB  DTOED  JTJHi;  30,   195?  a/ 


Total 


Foster 

care 

parents 


^dnoat local 
leave  for 

training  of 
personnel 


Other 


Percentage  distribution 


Total 


Foster 

oare 

payments 


Personnel 


ICdiicat  ional 
leave  for 

training  of 
personnel 


Total, 

UO  States.^/. 

Alabama.. ..•••• 

Ariiona 

Arkansas. ...... 

California..... 

Colorado... •*•» 

Conneotieut.... 

Delaware • 

Diet,   of  Col... 

Oeorgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho • 

Illlnoie 

Xndlana.  ....••• 

lows • 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Kassaetaosett*.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota.... •* 
Mississippi.... 

Hiasourl. 

Montana 

Bew  Banpshira.. 

Hew  Mexico 

Hew  Tork 

Horth  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Puerto  Bleo .... 

Hhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 
Tenne  ssee...... 

Texas 

Utah 

Tirgln  Islands. 
Washington..... 
West  Virginia. . 
Wjoming 


$85.760.551 


$62.1*89.595 


$19.099.062 


$US0.807 


$3.691.087 


100.0 


72.9 


22. 


1»05.'*72 

355.207 

4/  9.'*38.93'* 

»^7l,6«7 

3.330.863 

3U7.258 

i.in.58i 
576,618 

718,1*12 

81,102 
'*,15«,818 
2.003,3'*1 

5ii.'e8 

1.257.521 
1.295.108 

5.1*30.  "m 
1.368,351 

2.9'»^.679 
1*34,618 

298,29'* 

665,15^* 

1*1)9,908 

3l.6'*3.776 

266.289 
5,007,232 

1*35.697 
l,i*n,687 

611*,  31*5 

782,699 
265.521 
215,050 
633,1*92 
670,510 

1*15,561 

U6.657 

2.931.0U7 

1,066,928 

lll.'t93 


166.950 
e/  257.812 

187,012 

6.039,902 

0/  281,037 

2.658.593 

210, 1S3 

«/  732.701* 

£/&/  397.021 

1*96,530 

5,602 

2. 768.925 

1.83i*,803 

138.672 

752.336 

e/  999.015 

1*.  385,767 

510,  iC9 

1,1*35.102 

103,733 

529,451* 
139. 6ll* 
511,312 
184,138 
^/27. 507,223 

164,831 
&/   3.659.004 

120, 04o 
0/  1,115.283 

189,208 

t/  570.757 
126.979 
102.725 
182,655 
151,846 

274,574 

10.795 

1.982.067 

51*8.795 

56.197 


210,913 
126,015 
121,553 
2,670,?12 
158,068 

585.966 
99.761 
429, 4l4 
228,191 
197,105 

66,571 

h/  1,031,710 

146,269 

259.132 

1*54.561 

221,193 

868.537 

705.51*7 

1.287,786 

265,166 

357.047 

131,829 

118,071 

g/  200,950 

3.611.874 

83.643 

1.223,501 

238.159 

295.970 

240,460 

181,096 
113.571 
81,M«0 
344,380 
1*15.176 

109.139 

27,001 

771.203 

375,605 

*.637 


5,1*08 
4,217 

6,090 
16,372 
13,000 

5.066 
7.000 

10.472 
7.995 


88,016 

19.539 
18,561 
18,832 

6.464 


20,483 
24,765 

9,533 

11,060 

1,500 

2.175 
4,125 


26,621 

9,036 

11,400 

12,840 

61*5 

5.312 
4.437 

50.772 

ii*.559 

4,744 
3.1*00 
8.858 
24.550 
3.160 


25.205 

17.1*28 

1*0.552 

711.81*8 

19,542 

81.238 

30,^44 

15.'«63 

40.934 

16,782 

8,929 
270,167 

2,930 
95.063 
31.792 

68,436 
176,107 
152.375 
201,308 

HO.95'* 

51.332 
15.791 
34.271 
62.645 
1/  520.551* 

17,815 

98,106 

68,462 

55.031* 

171,837 

30,201 

19.659 

_!/  26,408 

55.685 

88,929 

27,104 

168.919 

117.978 

7.1*99 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


4o.9 

63.6 

52.7 

64.0 

59-6 

79.8 
60.5 

62.2 
58.7 
69.1 


51.6 
31.1 

34.2 
28.3 

33.5 


17 

28 
36 
33 


6. 
66. 

91. 

27. 


59.8 
77.1 

80.S 

37.3 

4«.7 
23.9 

55.9 
46.8 
76.9 
4o.9 
86.9 

61.9 
73.1 
27.5 
75.5 
30.8 

72.9 
47.8 
47.8 
28.8 
22.6 

66.1 
23.1 
67.6 

50.4 


27.5 

82.1 
24.8 
7.3 
50.7 
36.2 

17.1 
16.0 
51.6 
1*3.7 
61.0 

37.7 
44.2 
17.7 
44.7 
11.4 

31.1* 
24.4 

5»*.7 
20.0 
39.1 

23.1 

42.8 

54*.4 
61.9 

26.3 
57.9 
26.3 
35.2 
40.1 


jo=i. 


1-3 

6 

1.0 

4 

1.7 

11 

0.2 

7 

2.8 

4 

0.2 

2 

2.0 

8 

. 

1 

1.5 

6 

1.1 

2 

^ 

11 

2.1 

6 

1.0 

0 

3.6 

18 

1.5 

2 

0.5 

5 

- 

3 

- 

11 

0.7 

6 

5.7 

9 

1.0 

5 

3.7 

5 

0.2 

5 

0.5 

13 

i/ 

1 

_ 

6 

0.5 

2 

2.1 

15 

0.8 

3 

2.1 

28 

0.1 

3 

2.0 

7 

2.0 

12 

8.0 

8 

2.2 

13 

1.1 

6 

7.3 

11 

0.3 

5 

2.3 

11 

2.8 

6 

a/  Data  are  for  year  ended  June  30.  1952  with  the  following  eiceptionoi  Connecticut  reported  looed  eapenditures  for  the  year 
ended  September  30.  1951!  Hew  Tork  reported  local  expenditures  for  the  calendar  year  1951,  State  expenditures  for  the  year  ended 
March  3I.  1952;  Ohio  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1951;  Washington  reported  for  the  year  ended  March  3I,  1952. 

b/  The  reports  received  from  these  40  States  Included  at  least  90  percent  of  the  total  selected  child  welfare  expenditures  la 
these  States  and  are  considered  as  subatantlally  conplete.  Five  States,  (Kansas,  Hebraska.  Hevada,  Paansylvaaia,  end  Wisconsin) 
tranealtted  Inconplete  reports.  Ho  reports  were  received  fro«  Alaska.  Florida,  Kentucky.  Maryland.  Hew  Jersey,  Horth  Carolina, 
Tonnont,  and  Tirglnia- 


cf     Xxcludes  some  "^enditures  foi  medical  care  and  services. 

d/  Report  Includes  a  small  amount  for  liconsing  of  boarding 
homes  and  institutions  for  the  aged. 

»/     Includes  some  payments  in  behalf  of  children  living  with 
relatives. 

f/  Includes  payments  from  relatlveo  and  oth/>r  private  sources. 


g/  Partly  estimated. 

h/  Excludes  eone  expenditure*)  for  part  time  and  other 
persoBBel . 

y     Kicludes  some  expenditures  for  rent,  light,  heat.  etc. 

^/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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TsT>l»  2 

lOSQB  CiBX  PAYKEiraS  OT  FtmLIC  CEIIJ)  VEUiBI  AOXBCIIS;     INOCST  MI  FIBCIBUM  CUTUSUTIOI 
BT  SOUROI  or  lUBUS,   ST  SlilC,   TStB  zraES  JUIZ  30.   1952  »j 


Stata 


iaount 


Total 


Tada  ral 

fond* 


Stata 
foada 


Iiocal 
fonda 


Paroentaga  dlatrlbatlon 


Total 


Tadaral 
fonda 


Stata 

ftmds 


Local 
fonda 


Total. 

>K>  Statae... 

jLlaliaaa 

Arizona. ...... 

Arkansas 

California.... 
Colorado 

Connecticut. •• 

Delavere 

Dlst.  of  Col.. 

Ceorgla 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana....... 

lova 

IfOnlslana..... 

Maine 

MasBachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mlsslselppi*. .. 

Missouri. , 

Montana , 

Hev  fiaa^shlra., 
Nev  Mexico.*.., 
New  York 

north  Dakota.., 

Ohio 

OJclahona.  ....*< 

Oregon; ........ 

Puerto  Rico..., 

Ehode  Island... 
South  Carolina, 
South  Ikakota. ., 
Tennessee «...., 
Texas 

Utah , 

Virgin  Islands, 
Veshlngton.  . . . , 
Vest  Virginia., 
Wyoming 


f62.H83,g35 


166,950 

257.812 

187.012 

6.039.90s 

281,037 

2.658.593 
210,153 
732,704 
397,021 
U96.530 

5,6ce 
2.768.925 

1.83't,803 
138.672 
752,336 

999.015 
•+.385.767 

510,  i«9 
1.^35.102 

103.733 

529,1451* 
139.61'* 
511.312 
1S1*,138 
27.507.223 

l6>*,831 
3. 659.001* 

120,0»i0 

1.115,283 

189,208 

570,757 
126,979 
102,725 
182,655 
I51,8'i6 

27l*,57'* 

10.795 

1.982,067 

5't8,795 
56,197 


»23S.9U6 


<20,U64,S07 


<'a.785.8U2 


15.137 


52.711 


175 
2.969 


17.308 
2.915 

50,990 


?.t99 
2'*.  373 

M56 


18, 7'^ 
27.U68 

6,000 

l,l>f8 


153.013 

257.812 

129.317 

3.513.697 

122," 


3.697 


1.209.597 
210,153 
732,70l» 

'•96.530 


5.'e7 
1.997.81*0 


996,100 

3.188,119 

'*78,673 

399.657 

30.790 

l2U,9i6 
U9,i2i» 

18U,138 
1. 01*5.27'* 

88,037 

78,91*6 
925.962 
184,252 


570,757 

69, 9W 
35.622 
75.103 


27"*.  57"* 

9.6U7 

1,982,067 

6U,363 

1*5,182 


13.937 

'C.558 

2,526.20; 
158.595 

1,1*1*8,996 
3'A.3lO 


768,116 

1,831*,  803 

138,672 


1,197,6>*8 
27,201* 

1.035. '»'t5 
21.953 

i*0l*,538 

90,1190 

511,312 

26,U6l,9lt9 

76,79"+ 

3.649.505 

16,721 

189,321 


38.290 

39.635 

107.552 

li*5,8U6 


>t8l*,l*32 
11,015 


100.0 


0.1* 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

IW.O 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


8.1 


13 


3.1 

0.1 


2.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1*9.1 


0.3 
20.3 

2T6 


ll*.8 

26.7 
i*To 

10.6 


-EJL 


91.7 

100.0 

69.1 

58.2 
!»3.6 

t5.5 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

96.9 

72.2 


66.9 


8.3 

22.8 

1*1.8 
56.1* 

5'*.  5 

86.7 


27.7 

100.0 
100.0 


27.3 

5.3 

72.2 
21.2 

76.1* 

64.8 

100.0 

96.2 

1*6.6 

99.7 
13.9 
17.0 


30.1 

38.6 

58.9 
95.0 


88.3 

19.6 


a/  Tor  scope  and  llaltationa  of  data,  aae  table  1. 
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table  3« 

lOSTKS  CABEI  PAIMEHTS  OT  FDBLIO  OHIU)  IfflUAHB  lOKNOISSt      AHOUHT  BT  OTPB  OF  POSTEB  CABS, 
BT  STAM,    YBAB   WUSS)    JOHB  30,    1952   a/ 


Stat* 


Total 


raster  care  paynent*  for  ohUdrea  ItrLag  is^ 


Toster  faally 

hOBtee  aiqierrlaad 

b7  public  agaaolea 


Homes  and  Institatloss  si^errlsed  or  adainistered 
by  private  organisations 


Total 


foster  family 
hones 


Institntlons 


Total, 

>t0  States... 

Alabaaa 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

California.... 
Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Diet,   of  Col.., 

Georgia , 

Bassll 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.  ......< 

lova. , 

Louisiana...... 

Maine 

Nassaofansetts. , 

HicMgan 

Minnesota...... 

Mississippi..., 

Hlssonrl 

Montana. ....... 

Bsv  ITawpBhlre.. 
Sew  Mexico...., 

Bev  Tork....... 

Sorth  Bakota.., 

Ohio , 

Oklahooa 

Oregon 

Puerto  Eleo..., 

Bhode  I  Bland* .. 
South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota.., 
Tennessee. ...., 
Texaa , 

TTtah. 

Virgin  Islands, 
VaahlngtoB. . . . , 
West  Virginia.. 
t/oaiae. ...... , 


b/  $62.'<g9.595 


$3h,oi7.6'40 


c/  $2h,699,686 


$1.086,215 


166,950 

257.812 
187.012 
039.902 
281,037 

166.950 

2U6,207 

186,850 

d/  6,028,111 

sJ 

658,593 
210,153 
732.704 
397.021 

1196,530 

e/ 
200, S23 
583.919 
327.715 
377.556 

5.602 
768.925 

83lf.803 

138.672 
752.336 

1.790 
1.671.307 
1.1*78.20U 

70l!763 

1/ 


999.015 

'^.385.767 
510,>t29 

1,1*35,102 
103.733 

529,1(54 
139. 6lH 
511.312 
18>*.l3g 

27.507.223 

16U.831 
3.659,00^ 

120,  OlK) 
1.115,283 

189,208 

570,757 
126,979 
102,725 
182,655 
151. 8M6 

27'*.57'» 

10.795 

1. 982. 067 

5»«,795 

56.197 


926,128 
'♦.172.530 

itoi.flag 
1.301.327 

103.561 

51'*.  109 
121,256 

2/ 
160,341 

6.815,ll«) 

78,513 

3,254.180 

120, Olio 

631,071 

189,208 

559.096 

126.979 

73.570 

14^214 

253,629 

8,395 

1.550,571 

486,541 

52.557 


U,605 
162 
d/  11,791 
SJ 

•/ 

9.330 

148,785 

69,306 

118,974 

3,812 

1,097.618 

356.599 

S3 

50.573 

72.887 

213.237 

108,940 

133.775 

172 

I5.3t5 
18.358 

sJ 

23.797 
20,692.083 

86,318 
4o4,824 

484.212 


11.661 
6/  29.155 

H 
5.632 

20.q45 

2,ll00 

tl  431,496 

62,254 
3.640 


si 
si 

3.255 
3.3T7 


582.799 


98.669 
f/  81,469 


sl 

ll 
64.512 

'sl 


sl 

198 

20.945 

f/  183.936 


$2.437.176 


11,605 

162 

11,791 

sl 

C075 

i4b,785 

65.92? 

118,974 

3.812 
5l4,S19 
356.599 

sl 

50.573 

72.887 

213.237 

10.271 

tl  52.306 

172 

15.3^*5 
18^8 

23.797 
S/ 

39.263 
340,312 

•/ 


11,661 

fi/  29.155 

5^43^* 


2.400 

f/  247.560 

62.254 

3.640 


a/  Tor  scope  and  lljaltations  of  data,    see  table  1. 

d/  Includes  $3,772,269  In  five  States  which  cannot  be  allocated  by  type  of  foster  care. 

c/  Includes  $21,176,295  in  two  States  riilch  eannot  be  allocated  by  lAethei-  paTaaat  to  Tolmtary  organisations  was  for 
children  in  foster  family  hoaes  or  in  institutions. 

d/  A  saall  ejpoidlture  for  the  care  of  children  in  foster  hoaes  supervised  by  priTate  organisations  eaanot  be 
saeregated  and  Is  included  with  expendlturee  for  foster  hoaes  superrised  by  publio  aganeles. 

e/  Breakdown  not  arallahle. 

f/  Xstijaated. 

£/  Includes  soae  pajnants  for  children  In  hospitals,  ea^ts,  boarding  schools. 
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rosZEB  OiSS  FAIKEBT8  07  PUBLIC  CHILD  KELUBE  ASSHCHS;     FZRCIHTl.aE  DISniBiniOB  BT 
TTFE  07  lOSnS  CJUS.   BT  SUIS,  TXU  tSimj)  JUU  30.   1952  a/ 


State 


Total 


Potter  care  parent*  for  ohlldren  llrliig  In- 


Toetar  faaUj- 

hoaea  toparrlaed 

by  public  ageneiea 


Hbaaa  and  Inatltatloaa  at^errlaed  or  admlnlatarad 
by  priTata  erga&liatlon* 


Total 


Jttater  faally 
homea 


laatltstioiu 


Total, 

l«0  Statet... 

Alabasa. 

Irlzotta 

ArlcEUiaaa 

California. . . . 
Colorado...... 

Oonneotient... 

Delaware 

Diet,  of  Col.. 

Seorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

IlliBola 

Indiana 

Iowa.......... 

Louiaiana 

Maine 

Xaaaaotanaetta. 

Hichlgan 

Mlnneaota..... 
Mlaaiaalppl... 

Hlaaoarl...... 

Montana 

Haw  Haiq>aliire. 
Hew  Hezieo.... 
lew  Tork 

Horth  Dakota.. 

OMo 

Oklahoaa...... 

Oregon. ....... 

Puerto  Rioo... 

Bhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dalcota.. 
Tannesae*..... 
Tex&a. ........ 

Utah 

Tlrgln  lalandt 
Vaahli^ton.  . . . . 
Veat  Tirglnla., 
Vyoaing. ...... 


100.0 


W  57.9 


b/  te.i 


100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
f/  100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 

95.5 

99.9 

4/  99.8 

SJ 

•I 

95.6 
79.7 
82.5 
76.0 

32.0 

60.l^ 

80.6 

„^ 

92.7 
95.1 
78.7 
90.7 
99.8 

97.1 
86.9 

•/ 


87 
24. 

t7. 

88. 
100. 

56. 
100.0 

98.0 
100.0 

71.6 
96!3 

92. >* 
77.8 
78.2 
88,7 
93.5 


■♦.5 

0.1 
20.3 

17.5 

2>».0 

68.0 
39.6 
19.'* 

^1 

>».9 

21.3 

9.3 

0.2 
2.9 

"i 

12.9 

75.2 
52.'* 

U.l 


2.3 


-L 


4 

0.9 


21.0 

'sJ 


19.3 
f/  5.7 


sJ 

'•J 

28.6 
1.8 


-sL 


28.1» 

_ 

£/28.U 

•/ 

sJ 

1/ 

3.7 

0.1 

3.6 

7.6 

7.6 

. 

22.2 

_ 

22.2 

21.8 

£/9.3 

£/l2.5 

11.3 

M 

U.3 

6.5 

- 

6.5 

'*.5 
0.1 
0.2 
ll 

A 

20.3 

16.6 

2>(.0 

68.0 
18.6 

19.4 

7.3 

2.0 

1/3.6 

0.2 

2.9 

"i 

12,9 
•/ 

23.8 
9.3 

2/ 


2.0 


•/  Tor  aoope  and  lialtatlona  of  data,  aaa  table  1. 

b/  Co^mtatlena  1»aad  on  data  for  35  States  for  which  eoaplete  Inforaatlon  «aa  arallable. 

ej  Tor  the  33  Btatea  which  reported  this  Inforaatlon,   the  proportion  of  total  foeter  care  pe^ssata  to  TDluntary 
organlaatlons  for  ohlldren  In  footer  faailj'  hoaea  ma  3.6  percent;     for  chlldres  In  Inatltatloaa,   It  waa  8.1  paroaat. 

d/  A  aaall  expenditure  for  the  care  of  children  In  foater  honea  saperriaed  bj  private  organliatlena  cannot  be 
aegregated  and  la  Included  with  sxpandlturaa  for  foater  honea  Biq>erTised  by  public  agencies. 

e/  Breakdown  not  available. 

f/  letlnated. 

^  Iccludea  aome  pajnenta  for  children  in  hospitala,  aa^>8,  boarding  achoola. 
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Table  U 

SELECTED  EXPHmiTUSES  07  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  AttENOIES  TOR  PHOFESSIOlIia  SEBVICES  AHD  AIMIHISTRATION; 
AMOUNT  AND  PERCENTASE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  SOURCE  OF  TUHDS, 
BY  STATE,   YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,   1952  a/ 


Stnte 


Total 


Federal 

funds 


State 
funds 


Local 

funds 


Percentage  distribution 


Total 


Federal 
funds 


State 
funds 


Local 
fund2 


Total, 

Uc  States. .. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas ••,... 
California, . . . 
Colorado* 

Connecticut... 
Delaware ...... 

Dist.  of  Col.. 

Georgia 

Hawaii , 

Idaho,. 

Illinois , 

Indiana , 

Iowa , 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Massachusetts., 

Michigan 

Minnesota...... 

Mississippi. .. , 

Missouri 

Montana 

Hew  Hampshire., 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Da^oDta.  • , 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Puerto  Rico..., 

Rhode  Island.., 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virgin  Islands. 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 
Wyoming.. 


$23,270.956 


2Ul,526 
lU7,b6o 
l6s,l95 
3.399.032 
190,610 

672.270 
137,105 
UW+,S77 

279.597 

221, SS2 

75.500 

1.389. 893 
168,538 
372,756 
505,185 

296,093 

i.oiA.ew 

857,922 

1,509,577 

330, 8S5 

1*17,912 
158,680 
153,842 
265.770 
'*.136.553 

101, U5S 
l,3l|8,22S 
315,657 
362,Uolt- 
1*25,137 

211,91*2 
138,51*2 
112.325 
1*50,837 
518,66U 

11*0,987 

35,362 

91*6,980 

518,133 

55.296 


$5.113.1*76 


$i3iO09,3'C 


$5. 11*8. 13s 


100.0 


22.0 


223.675 

73.119 

11*8,036 

230,236 

Sl,6S3 

99,71*9 
1*7,386 
38,291* 
125,3% 
32.309 

3't.873 

212,01*3 
105.829 
201,1*82 
190,51+3 

S'*.333 
63,096 

212.379 

153,165 
178,131* 

221,757 
59,1*28 
57,1*1*1* 
98,187 

127, "^gs 

38,231 

11*3,190 
192,251* 

65,599 
171*,  702 

39,670 
107,985 

73.21I5 
313,022 
31*9,920 

65.173 
31.993 

102,573 

280,106 

35.786 


8,925 
7i*,5'*i 

12,070 

2,232,1*56 
27.1*69 

567,521 
89.719 

1*06,533 
33,070 

189.573 

1*0,627 
1,017,752 

1*1*,  108 
166,1*32 
3li*,6i*2 

211,760 
981,51*8 
587,927 
157,521* 
131.697 

55,211 

1*3,058 

96.398 

167. 5S3 

2.929.958 

17.1*95 

61*,  120 

120,51*1 

296,805 

250,1*35 

172,272 

13,850 

38,000 

137,815 

130.787 

75,8lU 

3,869 

81*6,1*07 

233,027 

1'*.953 


8,926 

8,089 

936,3'*0 

81.1*58 

5.000 
121,178 


160,098 

18,601 

l+,8lt2 


57.616 

1,198,888 

21,051* 

11*0,91*1* 
56,191* 


1,079.097 

1*5.732 

1,11*0,918 

2,862 


16,707 
1,080 

37.957 


'♦.557 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

10a.  0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


^ 


e.6 
•  5 
88.0 

6.8 
1*2.9 


1U.8 

3U.6 

8.6 
1*1*.8 
li*.6 

1*6.2 

15.3 

62.8 
5i*.l 

37.7 

28.5 

5.0 

2l*.8 

10.2 

53.8 

53.1 
37.5 
37.3 
36.9 
3.1 

37.7 

10.6 
60.9 

18.1 
1*1.1 

18.7 
77.9 
65.2 
69.1* 
67.5 

1*6.2 

89.2 

10.8 
5»*.l 
61*.  7 


55-9 


3.7 
50.5 

7.2 
65.7 
lU.U 

8U.1* 
65.1* 
91.1* 
11.8 
85. ■+ 

53.8 

73.2 

26.2 

i*i+.6 
62.3 

71.5 
9i*.0 
68.5 
lo.i* 
39.8 

13.2 
27.1 
62.7 
63.1 
70.8 

17.2 
U.8 
38.2 
8I.9 
58.9 

81.3 
10.0 
33.8 
30.6 
25.2 

53.8 
10.5 
89.2 
'♦5.9 
27.1 


22.1 


3.7 

1*.8 
27.5 
1*2.7 

0.8 


1*3.1* 


11.5 

11.0 

1.3 


6.7 

79.'* 

6.1* 

33-7 
35.1* 


26.1 

"♦S.i 

81*.  6 

0.9 


12.1 
1.0 

7.3 


8.2 


a/  For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,    see  table  1. 
Note:     Excludes  foster  care  payments. 
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g»M.«  S 

SIBMCBl)  KXnaOITOBXS  or  PUSLIC  CEILS  HSLTABI  AaUHCIBS  KR  PBOI^SSIOIAL  SIRTiaiS  AMD  AIMIIISIBiTIOIl 
iMUUUT  AHD  PgRliKNTAOl  SISfRXBCTf  109  ST  FTIBFOSi:  Of  BIl'JUiJITUBES, 

BT  STA1X,  iXAB  mmcs  jmns  30,  19^  a/ 


Stat* 


Aoooat 


Total 


Peraoanel 


Idaoat  iooal 
leave  for 

training  of 
pereonnel 


Other 


Peroentage  dietrllntlon 


Iot«a 


Peraoouel 


Zdooational 
laaT*  for 

tralaloc  of 
peraoanel 


OUmt 


Total, 

))0  States 

Alabama. ..••••••••• 

Arltona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

CoDnsotloat 

Selavare 

Cist,  of  Colnabla.. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lova 

Lonlslana 

Kalne 

Massachusetts 

Mlohlgan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Kissoori 

Montana 

Hew  Hanpshire...... 

New  Mexico. 

Hew  Tork 

Sorth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oldshosis 

Oregon 

Puerto  Blco.. ...... 

Bhode  Island. 

South  Carolina..... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virgin  Islands 

Wash lag ton 

West  71rglnla.....» 
Wyoming 


11*7,660 

I6S.I95 

3.399.032 

190,610 

672.270 
137.105 
1*1*4,877 

279,597 
221,882 

75,500 

1.389.893 

168,538 

372,756 
505.185 

296,093 
l,0i*i*,6iA 

857,922 
1. 509.577 

330,885 

1*17,912 
158,680 

153.S'»2 

265.770 

'*.136.553 

101,1*58 
l,3!l8,228 
315.657 
362,1*01* 
fe'*,137 

211,91*2 
138. 5'« 
112.325 
'•50.837 
518,661* 

11(0,987 

35.862 

9i*«,980 

518,133 

55.296 


$19.099.062 


210,913 
126.015 
121.553 
2,670,812 
158,068 

585.966 
99.761 
129.1*11* 
228,191 
197,105 

66,571 

1.031.710 

11*6,269 

259,132 

'♦5i*.56l 

221.193 
868,«i37 
705.5i*7 
1,287,786 
265.166 

357,01*7 
131,829 
118,071 
200,950 
3,6u,87i* 

83,61*3 

1,223.501 

238.159 

295.970 

2MO,l460 

181,096 

U3.571 

si.iiao 

31*1*.  380 

1*15,176 
109.139 

27.001 
771.203 

375.605 

'♦1*,637 


$1*80,807 


5.1*08 

1*.217 

6,090 

16,372 

13,000 

5,066 
7,000 

10,i»72 
7,995 


88,016 

19.339 
18,561 
18,832 

6,1(61* 


20,1*83 
21*,  765 

9.533 

11,060 

1,500 

2,175 

'*.125 


26,621 
9.036 

11,1(00 
12,81(0 

6K5 

50.772 

i*,7i*i* 
3.1*00 
8.858 
24.550 
3.160 


♦3,691,087 


25.205 
17, '•38 
K0,552 
711,848 
19,5'(2 

81,238 

30,31*4 
15,463 
40,934 
16,782 

8,929 

270.167 

2.930 

95.063 

31.792 

68,436 
176.107 
152.375 
201,308 

1*0,954 

51.332 
15.791 
34.271 
62,64p 
520,554 

17,815 
98,106 
68,1(62 
55.034 
171.837 

30.201 

19.659 

26,408 
55.685 
88,929 

27.104 

168.919 

117.978 

7.499 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


S2.1 


87. 
85. 

72. 

78. 
82. 


87.2 
72.8 
96.5 
81.6 
88.8 

88.2 

7'*.2 
86.8 

69.5 
90.0 

7t.7 
83.1 

82.2 

85.3 
SO.l 

85.4 
83.1 

76.7 

75.6 
87.3 

82.4 
90.7 
75. "• 
81.7 

56.6 
85.4 

82.0 
72.5 
76.4 
80.1 


100.0 

77.4 

100.0 

75.3 

100.0 

81.3 

100.0 

72.5 

100.0 

80.7 

2.1 


2.3 
2.9 

3.6 
0.5 
6.8 

0.7 
5.1 

3.8 
3.6 


6.3 

11.5 

5.0 

3.7 

2.2 


1.4 
7.5 

2.3 
7.0 
1.0 
0.8 
0.1 


2.0 
2.9 
3.1 
3.0 

0.3 

3.8 

1*.0 

11.3 

2.8 

3.'» 
9.5 
0.9 

'*.7 
5.7 


15.8 


10.4 
11.8 
24.1 
20.9 
10.3 

12.1 
22.1 

ll'.S 

7.6 


11.8 
19.5 

1.7 
25.5 

6.3 


23.1 
16.9 
17.8 
13.3 
12.1* 


12.3 
9.9 
22.3 
23.6 
12.6 

17.6 
7.3 

21.7 

15.2 

40.4 

14.2 

23.5 

12.3 

17.1 

19.2 
15.2 
17.8 
22.8 
13.6 


a/  Tor  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table  1. 
■otei  Sxeludes  foster  oar*  payments. 
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Y  \j'  />  v^/  ^  i 


CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 


STATISTICAL  SERIES 
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FEi-i:OWNEL  IN  PUBLIC:  CHILD  VELF/RE  PROGRAMS,  1953  l/ 

A   total  of  4,937  persons  2/  were  z-eported  as  being  employed  full-time 
in  cocifcl  work  positions  in  the  child  velfare  progrf'ms  of  State  £.nd  local 
public  welfare  fcgencie.^  on  June  30,  1953.  This  number  ves  only  three  per- 
cent larger  than  that  reportec  for  June  30,  195«;»  2/     These  profeseional 
employees  v;ere  aided  by  nearly  1,500  clerical  employees  who  worked  full-time 
in  the  public  child  welfare  progrun.  Also  pi-oviding  services  to  children, 
were  about  3,<;00  general  welfare  workers,  i.e.,  caseworkers  (fcnd  director- 
workers)  primarily  concerned  with  the  administration  of  public  assisti'ijce 
prcgrt'ms  who  were  spending  some  of  their  time  working  with  or  on  behalf  of 
children.  Less  than  a  fiftii  of  the  children  receiving  public  child  welfare 
services  were  served  by  this  latter  group.  It  ic  the  ^,937  full-time  public 
child  welfare  employees  v^o  are  responsible  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  children 
receiving  public  child  welfare  services.  Included  among  these  ii,937  persons 
were  3,731  caseworKers  (and  director-workers),  601  supervisors,  362  consul- 
tants and  2A3  directors  and  specialists,  working  full-time  in  the  public 
child  welfare  services  program. 

This  report,  which  is  one  of  a  series  on  public  child  welftre  per- 
sonnel published  annually,  ^   is  focused  on  these  ^,937  lull-time  public  child 
welfare  employees.  The  secticos  that  follow  will  discuss  trends  in  source 
of  funds  used  to  pay  this  staff,  the  geographic  coverage  of  these  progriuns, 
salaries,  workloads  fc-nd  staff  turnover e 

State  and  local  funds  provide  for  a  larger  share  of  public  child  welfare  staff 

Although  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  full-time  public  child 
welfare  employees  from  Jxine  1952  to  June  1953  wns  small,  there  was  a  consider- 
able shift  in  the  source  of  funds  used  to  pay  this  staff»  As  the  following 
table  indicates,  in  AS   states  for  vfcich  data  are  comparable,  there  were  8  per- 
cent more  public  child  welfare  employees  paid  entirely  from  State  and  local 
funds  in  June  1953  than  there  were  in  Jime  1952s 


1/  Report  prepared  by  Mignon  Sauber,  Program  Analysis  Branch,  Division  of 
Research, 

2/  See  table  1  for  limitaticns  of  data.  It  ia  estimated  that  if  ell  States 
reported  completely,  there  would  be  an  additional  200  public  child  welfare 
employees  in  professional  positions  throughout  the  country. 

^     Data  exclude  California,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  for  which 
complete  information  was  not  available, 

^    For  a  discussion  of  earlier  data,  see  Personnel  in  Public  Chila  Welfare 
Progrtjcs,  1952 1  Children's  nireau  Statistical  t-eriee  No.  16  (for  1951, 
Statistical  t^eries  No.  13). 


Source  of  funds  for  stlary  end 
travel 


Number  of  full-time 
public  child  velftre 
employees  e/ 


All  funds                   J 

June  1953                i 

i                Afioe 

June  1952                J 

i                         A,i62 

Difference             i 

i                     /  lU 

Percent  change          , 

'.                   /  3% 

State  and  locfil  funds  entirely 

June  1953 

i                     3,162 

June  19  5i: 

i                      2,918 

Dilierence 

t                    /     2Aii 

Percent  change 

i                     /  B% 

Federal  child  welfare  services 

funds,  vhole  or  part 

June  1953 

I                        1»2U 

June  1952 

t                        1,3U 

Difference 

t                     -  100 

Percent  change 

!         -  7% 

a/  Data  exclude  California,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginifc,  for  which  complete 
and  comparable  information  was  not  available. 

While  substantially  more  staff  were  paid  entirely  from  State  and 
local  funds,  there  was  a  significant  decrease  in  staff  paid  in  vrtiole  or 
part  from  Federal  child  welfare  services  funds  throughout  the  country. 
Tliese  trends  in  number  of  staff  paid  from  different  funds  were  not  evident 
in  every  State,  however.  Of  the  AS   States  for  which  comparable  data  are 
available,  28  reported  more  employees  paid  entii'ely  from  State  and  local 
funds  on  June  30,  1953,  than  had  been  so  paid  on  that  date  in  1952.  In  23  ^ 
of  these  28  States,  these  added  employees  paid  from  State  and  local  funds 
contributed  to  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  full-time  public  child 
Vvelfare  employees.  In  the  remaining  5  States  6/,  there  was  no  change  or 
there  was  a  decrease  in  total  public  child  welfare  staff. 


_5/  Alabama,  Colort-do,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisitna,  Maine 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, 

6/  Georgia,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North  Dakota, 


-  2  - 


The  kO   btetes  which  reported  either  a  decreese  or  no  change  in  the 
number  of  employees  paid  from  State  uid  local  funds  included  8  States  7/ 
vdth  an  incietse  uid  12  States  8/  vdth  a  decrease  or  no  change  in  the  total 
niimber  of  full-time  public  child  welfare  employees. 

More  counties  have  the  sei^vices  of  full-time  public  child  welfare  workers 

Concuri'ent  with  the  small  inciease  in  the  numbei-  of  full-time  public 
child  welfare  employees  during  thenar  ended  June  30,  1953*  there  was  a 
small  increase  in  the  number  of  counties  in  the  countrj'  with  ttie  services 
of  a  full-time  public  child  welfare  worker.  On  June  30  of  that  year,  52 
percent  of  the  3>187  counties  of  the  United  States  and  its  territoiies  had 
such  services.  Seventy-four  i-ercent  of  the  nation's  children  lived  in 
these  coimties. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  ZflB9   rural  counties  2/  ^*=^d  available 
the  services  of  full-time  child  welfare  workers  on  June  30,  1953«  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  the  698  urbtm  counties  also  had  such  senn-ces  available  on 
that  date. 

Salaries  increase 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1953>  the  median  salary  for  caseworkers 
offered  in  the  public  child  welfare  program  increased  5  percent,  from  $268 
to  $282  per  month.  The  June  1953  average  was  2^  percent  above  tiie  June 
1950  average  of  $-227  per  month.  Better  than  1  out  of  eveiy  5  full-time 
public  child  welfaie  caseworkers  received  at  least  $325  per  montli  on 
June  30,  1953. 

Many  sei-vice  loads  still  large 

The  average  (median)  number  of  children  assigned  to  full-time  public 
child  welfare  workers  on  Jvne   30,  1953>  was  56,  a  slight  increase  over  the 
June  1952  average  of  53.  This  is  the  first  year  since  the  collection  of 
comparable  information  on  service-load  sizes  began  in  194^5  that  an  increase 
in  median  service-load  si 2©  has  been  reported.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the 
workers  had  service  loads  of  at  least  75  children  on  June  30,  1953* 


7/  Delaware,  Florioe,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Soutli  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Utali. 

8/  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  District  of  Colvunbia,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Islanu,  South  Dakota, 
Virgin  Islands. 

2/  For  purposes  of  tliis  analysis  a  county  is  considered  rural  when  at  least 
half  of  the  population  of  the  county  had  been  classified  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  as  living  in  rural  places. 


These  datti  apply  to  the  3,361  caseworkers  (end  director-workers) 
v4io  were  provioing  direct  services  to  or  on  behalf  of  indivicual  children 
on  that  date.  An  additional  370  workers  were  exclusively  responsible  for 
such  related  sei-vices  as  home-finding,  licensing,  inttke,  etc.  Many  of  the 
workers  providing  direct  services  to  children  were  also  responsible  for 
some  of  these  other  functions.  The  agency's  plan  for  provicing  these  re- 
lated sei'vices  may  affect  the  average  number  of  children  for  v,liom  a  worker 
is  responsible.  Such  other  factors  ae  the  kinds  of  services  offered,  the 
geographic  area  covered,  the  number  of  staff  available,  etc.,  also  influence 
the  size  of  the  service  load  assigned  to  different  workers  within  a  State 
and  explain  some  of  the  variations  in  average  service  load  si/e  from  one 
State  to  another.  The  following  table  which  groups  the  States  with  at 
least  50  child  welfare  caseworkers  ly  the  average  number  of  children  served 
per  worker  en  Jxxne  50,  1953,  shows  the  wide  variation  in  service  load  siae:  10/ 


. 1- 

Median  number  of    : 
children  per  worker  : 

States  with  50  or  more  child  welfare  caseworkers   a/ 

Less  than  50 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missoviri,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas 

50  -  7A 

Connecticut,  District  of  Colvunbia,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginifc,  Washington, 
Wisconsin 

75  or  more 

Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Puerto  Rico,  West  Virginia 

a/  Excludes  California,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania  for  which  reports  were 
incomplete. 


Staffing  problems  continue 

There  was  no  reduction  in  the  serious  amount  of  staff  turnover  or 
the  proportion  of  vacant  jobs.  One  out  of  every  3  persons  employed  on 
June  30,  1953,  had  been  in  the  job  less  than  a  year.  The  same  situation 
existed  in  the  year  ended  Jvine  30,  195^.  As  a  resuilt  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  and  effort  of  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  in  public  child 


10/  See  table  8  for  information  for  indiviaual  States, 
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velff-re  agencies  must  continue  to  go  into  orienting  nev  employees  to  the 
agency  and  its  progrtms  for  children.  Similtirly,  about  1  job  in  every 
10  was  still  vacant  on  June  JO,  1953.  The  quality  of  the  services  pro- 
vicied  to  children  cannot  help  but  be  affected  by  these  staffing  problems. 

Summary 

During  the  yetr  ended  June  30,   1953,   there  were  several  developments 
in  the  public  child  welfare  staffing  picture.     There  was  a  small  increase 
in  the  total  number  cf  persons  employed  full-time  in  the  public  child 
welfare  program,   concurrent  with  a  reduction  in  the  niamber  of  staff  paid  in 
vrtiole  or  part  from  Federal  chile  welfare  services  funds.     More  counties 
especially  rural  counties,  had  the  services  of  e  full-time  public  child 
v/elfare  worker.     On  the  other  hand,   serious  staffing  problems  continued  as 
turnover  and  vacancies  remained  high  despite  somewhat  increased  salarj.'  levels. 


~  ^  " 


Table  1.     EIPLOYESS  III  THS  PUBLIC  CHILD  \'ZLTJiBZ  PROCaAIlS.   BY  STATIS  Al"  TYPS  OF  POSITION,    JUIIE  I953  a/ 


State 


Child  welfare  employees  -  devoting  full  time   to  C'rfS 


Professional  child  welfare  employees 


Total 


Directors 


director- 
workers 


Case- 
worker B 


Super- 
visors 


lons'ijlt- 
ants 


Sp 


ecial- 
ists 


General  welfare  workers  - 
devoting   some  time   to  CWS 


Total 


Director- 
workers 


Case- 
workers 


Total... . , 

Alabama. , 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkan sas .•..*. , 
CrJ-ifornla 

Colorado,,,, ,,, 
Connecticut,... 
Delav;are.,.,., . 
Dist,  of  Col,.. 
Florida 

Seor^ia 

Hawaii 

I daho 

Illinois 

Inc.iana 

lov.'a, , 

Kr^isas...  ••••., 

Kentuc-:^- 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Itassachusetts, . 
Michi.'.rji, ..,,,« 

I'innesota, 

Mississippi..., 

I'issouri 

::ontana,,..,... 

ITebraska,. 

llevada 

I'ev  Hairrpshire.. 

ITew  Jersey 

ITew  Mexico 

ITew  York 

ITorth  Carolina. 
Itorth  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Okl?iioma....... 

Oregon... >.,.., 

Pennsylvania.,, 
Puerto  r.ico..., 

3}iode  Island... 
South  Carolina, 
South  Da2:ota.., 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

7er;r.ont 

Virgin   Islands. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia,. 

Vf'isconsin , 

V.'yominc. 


6,Ugl 


^,937 


lOS 


77 


,65^ 


601 


352 


JJl. 


I.WSU 


3.207 


90 
7 

%^ 
b/  315 

55 
196 

33 

102 

66 

66 

38 

7 

336 

218 

85 

b/     132 
127 

71 

b/    23 

257 

15U 

263 

89 

116 

22 

l42 

8 

23 

25 

1*8 

1,065 

U7 

11 

1*1»S 

79 

92 

b/    113 

116 

55 

57 

28 

l¥* 

133 

30 
28 
11 

159 
186 

137 

253 

iS 


83 

5 

26 

28 
225 

1*9 
137 
23 
73 
^ 

33 

6 
276 
ISl* 

71* 
33 
86 

93 
52 

23 
19U 
111* 
213 

85 

83 

20 

3'* 

8 
21 

15 

33 
775 
103 

11 

31*2 
1*3 
70 

82 
112 

1*2 
1*7 
21 
103 
82 

27 

2U 

8 

11*1 

165 

115 

186 

15 


1 

1 

12 

1 


12 
2 
3 

3 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

3 
2 

1 
5 
1 


3 

5 

1*1* 
18 


66 

3 

13 

5 

- 

- 

19 

2 

1* 

IS 

1 

8 

168 

1*0 

15 

31 

8 

6 

111 

21 

2 

18 

1* 

_ 

51 

lU 

- 

31 

8 

5 

35 

_ 

11 

27 

3 

2 

1+ 

1 

208 

39 

17 

155 

22 

6 

1*9 

2 

19 

lb 

12 

3 

70 

„ 

11 

66 

lU 

10 

1*4 

- 

- 

22 

1 

_ 

151* 

27 

2 

75 

9 

ll* 

lb3 

33 

13 

72 

9 

2 

58 

22 

1 

ll* 

_ 

5 

21* 

3 

5 

6 

2 

18 

2 

- 

7 

_ 

3 

21+ 

5 

1 

565 

111 

66 

78 

9 

5 

10 

- 

1 

213 

3'+ 

s 

29 

2 

9 

52 

8 

7 

51 

2 

6 

82 

22 

6 

29 

6 

I 

39 

3 

17 

1 

- 

86 

1* 

9 

53 

15 

10 

19 

3 

1* 

22 

. 

1 

I* 

2 

- 

111 

15 

10 

133 

21 

7 

92 

15 

6 

128 

22 

19 

12 

- 

2 

6 
11 

1 


1 

2 

16 
10 


31 
1 


7 
2 

7 

17 
90 


59 
10 
29 
21 

17 

5 

1 

60 

3t 

11 
18 
1*6 
3t 
19 


63 

ito 

50 

I* 

33 

2 

8 


10 

15 

290 

ll* 


106 
36 
22 

31 
U 

13 

10 

7 

1*1 

51 

3 
1* 

3 
18 
21 

22 

67 
1 


1*03 

1* 

7 

21 

3 

21* 
1 
3 
1 

c/     1*02 

92 

92 

1*1* 

2 

130 

77 


i/    3 
1 

b/    - 

1 

1*S 

150 

107 

ll*2 
56 
90 


137 

18 

1* 

322 
76 

111* 

1 

'I 


171 

2 

66 

1 


198 
22 


30 
23 


861* 


38 

1* 

6 

20 
1 

23 
2 


61 
16 
32 

66 


1*7 
1*5 

60 


11 

26 
16 
3"^ 


1 
39 


90 
2 


16 


Ulti. 


365 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1*02 
31 

92 

28 

2 

98 


1 

1*8 

103 

62 

89 
13 
30 


137 

7 

3 

266 

29 

88 

1 


171 

1 

27 

1 


108 
20 


22 
7 


a/     As  of  the  last  pay-roll  period  in  June  1953. 
b/    Report  did  not   include  ail   e-Tployees. 

aj     Includes  all  public  assistance  workers  who  nai'  carry  child  welfare  services  when  there  are  such  cases  in  their  areas, 
although  at  any  one  tL-ne  there  will  be  sor.e  workers  who  are  not  providing  child  welfare  services. 


Tabls  2.—  PUBLIC  CHILI)  WlUjOai  EMFLOmXS,   ET  SOimCI  0?  TUSIS  rOS  SALASIIS  OH  TEATIL, 

BT  S'SATE,    JUHB  I953  a/ 


State 


Paid  entirely  troa  Stato  and  local  txmi» 


Total 


Profeeeloaal 
Smployees 


Clerical 
Employees 


Paid  iQ  whole  or  In  part  from  Pederal  CVS  fund* 


Total 


Professional 
&q>loyees 


Clerical 
Eji^loyees 


Total , 

Alabama 

Alaska,. •. , ,., 

Arizona , 

Arkansas, , 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia, 
Tlorlda 

Georgia. ..•••......•. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illlnol 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. ...•••..•••••i 

Ken  tacky 

Louisiana...^ 

Maine* 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. .....••...■ 

Mississippi c... 

Mis  sour 1 

Montana. .••.......•., 

Hebraska. 

Nevada 

Bew  Haiopshire  ••....•. 

Kew  Jersey. ..,,...•.. 

Hew  Mexico 

Kew  York. ,. 

north  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Hlco 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. ........... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. .. ......... 

Wyoming. 


'*.735 


22 

22 
2 

270 

1*2 
178 
10 
97 
38 

26 
33 

316 
205 

52 
10 
1*7 
79 
57 


238 

117 

238 

10 

57 
12 
35 

11 

2 

37 

1,015 

22 

2 

1*30 
1*6 
72 
1*1 
37 

i»5 
7 
10 
3"^ 
ic 

15 

18 

109 
171 

b/  130 

217 

9 


i,^2 


l.ggj. 


1.686 


22 

15 

181 

38 
125 

68 
17 

19 
28 

258 
175 

1*1 
10 
16 

l^7 
38 


181 
83 

195 
10 

33 
10 
29 


22 

731 

15 

2 

325 

17 

50 
ll* 

33 

52 

5 

3 

26 

22 

12 
ll* 

93 
150 

109 

150 

9 


7 

2 

89 

1* 

53 
10 

29 
21 

7 
5 

58 
30 

11 

31 
32 
19 


57 

21* 
2 

6 
2 
2 

^8^ 


28 


105 
29 
22 
27 

1* 

13 
2 
7 
8 

20 


16 
21 

21 

67 


6s 
7 
11 
1*3 
t5 

13 
18 
23 
5 
28 

1*0 

5 

7 

20 

13 

ll 

ll* 

23 
19 

37 
25 

79 

59 

10 

7 

8 

12 

23 
11 

50 

95 

9 

18 

33 
20 
72 
79 

10 

50 

18 

110 

91 

15 
10 
11 

50 
15 

^7 

36 

7 


l.**?? 


61 

5 

11 

28 

1*1* 

11 
12 
23 

5 

28 
30 

5 

6 

IS 

9 

33 
23 
70 
H6 
ll* 

23 

13 
31 

18 
75 

50 
10 

5 

8 

12 

15 
11 

1*1* 

88 

9 

17 
26 
20 
68 
79 

10 
1)2 
IS 

77 
60 

15 
10 
8 
1)8 
15 

6 

36 

6 


JiL. 


7 

2 

15 

1 

2 
6 


10 

1 

2 
1* 


18 

15 
2 


33 
31 


a/  Tor  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table  1. 

^     In  June  1953 1  a  payroll  adjuetnent  transferred  a  number  of  esiployees  usually  paid  from  federal  CW8  funds  to 
State  and  local  f^indB  to  keep  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  within  the  aaount  available  for  the  fiscal  year. 


Note:   This  table  ioclodes  only  mployees  who  devoted  full  tiae  to  the  child  ««lfara  service*  program. 


lable  3.. 


PUBLIC  CHILD  raiLFABK  EMPLOIEES  IS  PEOFESSIOIUL  POSITIONS,    BT  SOOECE  OF  TUmS  JOB  SALAEIES  OE  TEAVEL, 

BY  STAm  Am  npE  of  positioh,  juhb  1953  a/ 


State 


Paid  entirely  from  State  and  local  funds 


Total 


Directors 


Case 

workers 

■bf 


JJ 


Super- 

TlaOPB 


ConBult- 
antB 


Special- 
ists 


Paid  in  whole  or  In  part  from  7ederal  CVS  funds 


Total 


Directors 


Case- 
worker E 


Super- 
visor B 


Consult- 
ants 


Special- 
ists 


Total.. 


Ala'bajsa. . .  • 

Alaska 

Arizona.... 
Arkansas... 
California. 


Colorado 

Cwrjcecticut.  • 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Ccl. 
Florida 


Georgia.. 
Hawaii . . , 
IcUiho.... 
Illinois. 
Indiana*. 


Iowa 

Kansas .... 
Kentucky,, 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan,, .,. 
Minnesota. . .  • 
Mississippi. . 


Missouri 

Montana.. ...,,, 

ITebraska 

Nevada, ........ 

New  Hajnpshlre. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. .. . , 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 


Ohio 

Oklatioma ,....,. 

Oregon.... 

PennsylvrJiia. . . 
Puerto  Rice... 

Ehode  Island,,, 
South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota. . . 
Tennessee. . •  • .. 
Texa3 


Utah 

Venoont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

Washington 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


3,'tgg 


22 
15 

ISl 

38 

125 

6S 
17 

19 
28 

258 
175 

kl 
10 
15 
1*7 
38 


181 
83 

195 

10 

33 

10 

29 


22 

731 

15 

2 

325 
17 
50 

ih 

33 

32 

5 

3 

26 

22 

12 

lU 

93 
150 


d/  109 

150 

9 


78 


2.767 


1*8 


102 


87 


J^iSl 


30 


96i| 


J^l. 


11 
1 


11 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 


18 

3 

13 

- 

1^7 

28 

31 

6 

105 

16 

■51 

10 

ih 

1 

17 

_ 

26 

2 

196 

37 

153 

19 

36 

_ 

3 

3 

12 

_ 

34 

11 

33 

- 

15U 

Zl 

57 

8 

15s 

30 

10 

- 

21+ 

7 

i 

3 

8 

1 

19 

2 

5b9 

111 

10 

1 

2 

- 

21*9 

32 

15 

2 

1+1 

5 

lit 

21+ 

8 

23 

1+ 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

23 

3 

10 

10 

77 
123 

92 

110 

9 


10 
20 

lU 

16 


17 
2 

1* 
2 


2l+ 
2 


2 

1+ 

2 

13 


1 
16 

1 


61 
5 

11 
28 

1+1+ 

11 
12 
23 
5 
28 

30 
5 
6 

18 

9 

33 
23 
70 
1+6 
11+ 

23 
13 
31 
18 
75 

50 
10 

5 

8 

12 

15 
11 

m 

88 
9 

17 
26 
20 
68 
79 

10 
1*2 
IS 
77 
60 

15 

10 

8 

1+8 

15 

d/  6 

36 
6 


1*8 
5 
6 

IS 

21 


7 
18 

17 

18 
1 
1* 

12 
2 

13 
13 

59 
32 

11 

22 

IS 

5 

62 

31+ 
5 

6 
10 

10 
5 
1 

68 
8 

8 

ll+ 
11 
55 
58 

6 

36 
16 
63 

'*3 

11 

10 
1+ 

31* 

10 


23 
3 


2 

1 
12 


1 
6 
1 
3 

9 

15 


3 
2 

11+ 

2 
2 
1 

1 

5 


260 


13 

3 

8 
11 


11 
2 
1 


15 
1 

11 
8 


3 
1 
1*2 
3 
1 


6 
6 

1 
U 

9 
10 


a/     For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,    see  table  1.  c/     Includes  26  director-workers, 

b/     Includes  51  director-workers,  d/     See  footnote  b,    table  2. 

Note:     This  table  includes  only  enployees  who  devoted  full   time  to   the  child  welfare  services  program. 


Toble  1+.. 


FUSLIO  CHILD  VELFAHE  SMPIOYEES   IN  PHOFESSIOltAl  POSITIOKS,    BY  STATE, 
FOR  SALARIES  OR  TRAVEL.   JUIS  1952  and  1953 


Airo  BT  SODHOS  OF  FUUDS 


State 


Total  employees 


1953 


1952 


Employees  whose  salaxiee  or  travel  funds  cajne  froio- 


State  and  local  funds 
entirely 


1953 


1952 


Federal  CVS  funds 
Call  or  part) 


1953 


1952 


Total...., 

Alabama 

Alaska*. 

Arizona. •.•••.. 
Arkansas ••••... 
California..... 

Colorado ....... 

Connecticut.... 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col... 
Florida 

Georgia 

Eavail 

Idaho. ♦• ....... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  .  • 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. ......... 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri , 

Montana , 

Nebraska....... 

Nevada. ..,••••. 

New  Hanrpshire., 

New  Jersey.... 
New  Mexico . • . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
Borth  Dakota.. 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Puerto  Rico... 

Rhode  Island,. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Temont... .... 

Virciin  Islands 
Tir{;inia.. ..  .. 

Washington .... 

Vest  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

W;-oni;ig 


^■937 


83 
5 

26 

28 

225 

itg 
137 

23 

73 
U5 

1*9 

33 

6 

27S 

isu 

II 

93 
52 

194 

llU 

213 

85 

83 

20 

31+ 

S 

21 

15 

33 

775 

103 

11 

31(2 

1*3 
70 

S2 

112 

»*7 

21 

103 

82 

27 

Zk 

u 

lUl 

1S5 
115 

1S6 

15 


3.U82 


3.233 


70 
6 

29 

30 

310 

1*6 

156 

22 

1^ 
Ul 

29 

8 

270 

133 

08 

p 
69 

85 
Us 

32 
193 
116 
202 

66 


It 

33 

8 

20 

13 

30 

751 

107 

12 


61* 

69 

123 

1*2 
37 

22 
82 
81 

2o 
22 

9 
121 
159 

12 1* 

181* 

12 


22 

15 
181 

38 
125 

68 
17 

19 
28 

258 

175 

1*1 
10 
16 
1*7 

38 


ISl 
53 

195 
10 

33 
10 
29 


22 

731 

15 


325 
17 
50 

lU 
33 

32 

5 

3 

26 

22 

12 
lU 

93 
150 

b/  109 
150 

9 


1* 

17 

260 

68 
18 

18 
21* 

23s 
171 

5 
3 

1*1 
29 


179 
79 

183 
12 

30 

5 

28 


6 

733 

15 

303 

1*6 
12 
37 

32 
7 

1* 

30 

5 

12 
11 

67 
133 

■+3 

11*7 

5 


1.1*55 


61 
5 

11 
28 
1*1* 

11 
12 
23 
5 
28 

30 
5 
6 

18 
9 

33 
23 
70 
1*6 
li* 

23 

13 
31 
18 
75 

50 
10 

5 

8 

12 

15 
11 

88 
9 

17 
26 
20 
68 

79 

10 

1+2 
18 
77 
60 

15 
10 
8 
1*8 
15 

b/  6 

36 

6 


1.633 


a/     aeport  for  1952  and  1953  did  not  include  all  full-time  child  welfare  employees  paid  entirely  from 
loc«l  funds. 

b/     Data  for  I952  and  I953  not  comparable.     See  footnote  b,    table  2. 

Note:     This  table  includes  only  employees  who  devoted  full   time  to  the  child  welfare  service  program. 


66 
6 
12 
30 
50 

13 
22 
22 
6 
23 

31 

5 

S 

32 

12 

63 

19 

ll* 
37 

ll 

55 
9 
5 
8 

ll* 


IS 
92 
12 


IS 

57 
86 

10 
30 
18 
52 
76 

ll* 
11 

.1 
26 

81 

37 
7 


9 


Table  5 VACAHT  OHILB  WSLFAEB  POSITIOHS  IN  TES  PUBLIC  WELFABS  PEOGHAKS,  BT  Slill 

AOT  TIPS  OF  POSITIOH,  JUNE  I953  a/ 


State 


Total 


Professional  child  welfare  positions 


Total 


Directors 


Caseworkers 

1/ 


Si^jervieors 


Consultants 


Specialists 


Clerks 


Alabaoa. . . . 

Alaska 

Arizona. . . . 
Arkansas... 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Belavare 

Dlst.  of  Ool. 
Florida 


Georgia. . 
Hawaii., . 
Idaho... . 
Illinois. 
Indiana.  • 


iowa 

Kansas.. . . 
Kentucky. . 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. , . .. 
Mississippi.. . 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


Hew  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 


Ohio 

Oklaho:3a 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Puerto  Elco.. 


Shode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. . 

Tennessee 

Teias 


Utah 

Versont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

Washington 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconslr. 

Wyoming 


S3I 


12 

1 
5 
1 
9 


2 
11 

22 
7 

27 
7 

U 

e 

Ik 
1 


12 
lit 

18 
9 

20 


3 

1 

117 

\ 
15 

13 
16 
57 

1 
u 

9 

27 
25 


19 
18 

12 

3 


570 


12 
1 
5 
1 
7 


1 
11 

20 

7 

25 

7 

9 

S 

12 
\ 


10 

lit 

18 

7 
20 


1 

1 

92 

37 

1* 

11+ 

13 
15 
57 

1 
10 

8 
22 
22 


18 
18 

11 
3 


1*311 


59 


10 

5 

6 

3 
2 

3 

1 

10 

'I 

16 
3 


9 
3 

3 

1 

8 

14 

15 

5 
16 


1 
61 

u 

il 
13 
50 

1 
7 
5 

17 
li* 


13 
17 

3 

11 
3 


1 


11 

1 


51 


13 

5 


_L 


IS 


__ 


61 


2 

25 


a/     For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,   see  table  1. 
b/     Includes  3  director-workers. 
Note:     This  table  includes  only  vacant  positions  to  be  filled  by  employees  who  devote  full  time  to  child  welfare. 
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Table  5.—  BDMBEH  OF  AOCTSSIONS  AITB  SEPAHATIOHS  OF  PUBLIC  OmLB  WELFaEE  EMPLOTEES, 
BY  STAIE  AND  TIPE  OF  POSITION,    JUIB  1953   a/ 


State 


Accessions 


ProfeBBlonal 

child  velfare 

employees 


Total 


Case- 
workers  b/ 


Clerical 
employees 


Separations 


Professional 

child  welfare 

employees 


Total 


Oase- 
workers  {_' 


Clerical 
employees 


Total 

Alabama. •■....< 

Alaska , 

Arizona 

Arkansas , 

Oallfomia...., 

Colorado , 

Connecticut. .., 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Col.. 
Florida 

GeorglA , 

Hawaii 

Idaho , 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Iowa.* 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana...... 

Maine , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.. ., 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada , 

Sew  Hajqpehlre.. 

Hew  Jersey 

Hew  Mexico 

Bex  Tort: 

North  Carolina. 
Horth  Dakota.., 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma. ...... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . , 
Puerto  Rico.,., 

Ehode  Island.., 
South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands, 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia., 

Vieconsin 

Wyoming 


i,?63 


i.'^s 


ii21_ 


511 


1.83'* 


1.332 


1.133 


1*7 

5 

12 

22 
18 

13 
22 

32 

21 

'I 
121 

75 

^ 
19 
58 
71 
29 

9 
21 

^ 

3»* 

Ik 

20 

5 

5 

12 
21 

1* 

117 
Its 
38 
38 
21 


13 
26 

s 

61 
80 


77 
77 

38 
53 

6 


9 

s 
4/ 

19 

11 

s 

12 
21 

17 

'I 

"6^ 

>40 

9 

18 

9 

10 


j5 

i! 

8 
5 
5 


6 
13 

222 

32 

1* 

82 
12 

31 

25 

18 

11 
22 

8 

'*3 
"3 

3 
9 

2 

72 

65 

25 

31 

6 


8 
8 

15 
11 
8 
11 
20 

17 
11 

3 

105 

58 

3"* 
7 

17 

8 
10 

25 

31 


15 

11 

8 

3 

5 

3 
11 

206 

30 
1* 

65 
12 
30 
2U 
lU 


11 
20 

i 

32 

3 
9 
2 

6U 
56 

22 

25 

5 


3 

1 

3 

11 

1/ 

3 

7 
5 

10 

11 


8 
11 

5 
10 
23 
22 
11 


11 

15 

16 

2 

15 

12 


6 
8 

63 

12 


35 
30 

7 
13 

3 

2 
1* 

IS 
37 


2 

5 

12 

13 

22 


3t 

6 

Ik 

17 

Ho 
11 

22 

28 

30 
^6 

Ho 

20 
21 
59 

22 

18 
23 
1*3 
67 
61 

t5 
8 

20 
5 
5 

12 
18 


110 

3"+ 
}^ 
23 
29 

13 
13 
11 
3»^ 

79 


8 

h 

61 

59 

51 
52 

3 


31 

5 

12 

10 

i/ 

16 

30 

7 

13 
17 

22 

9 

6 

107 

63 

31* 
11 
18 
In 
lU 

18 
8 

23 

21 
8 
7 


It 

10 

193 

36 

5 

77 
11 
25 
12 
29 

11 
12 

9 

22 
"^3 

2 

8 

7 
J 

55 
59 

33 

30 
3 


\ 

9 
8 

i/ 

11 
27 

7 
11 

16 

20 

7 

^^ 
56 

29 
9 

17 
36 

12 

15 
7 

2lt 
1*3 
19 

\ 
6 
3 
3 

1 

9 

175 

30 

1 

56 
10 
20 
12 
27 


10 
12 

6 
IS 
31 


3 

Its 
It5 

26 

25 

3 


502 


3 
1 
2 
7 
1/ 

3 

10 
It 

9 
11 


8 
11 

6 
9 
3 

18 
8 


15 
12 
18 
38 

2lt 
13 


8 
8 

57 
11 


33 

23 

9 

11 


2 

1 

2 

12 

36 


18 
22 


a/     Accessions  and  separations  exclude  employees  who  were  b/ 

separated  but  returned  within   the  reporting  period.     For  cj 

scope  and  limitations  of  data,   see  table  1.  d/ 


Includes  9  director-worbars. 
Includes  9  director-workers. 
Hot  reported. 


Bote:     Ihis  table  Includes  only  employees  who  devoted  full   time   to  the  child  welfare  program. 
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Table  7-—  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFABE  CASEWOEKERS.  BY  STATE  AND  HOUTHLT  SALAET  BATE.  JUHE  I953  a/ 


State 


Total 
caseworkers 


CeBeworkers  receiving — 


Less  than 

$175 


$175- 
199 


izoa. 

2Zh 


$225- 
2lt9 


$250- 
274 


$275- 

299 


$300- 


»325  or 
more 


Total... 

AlabajQA , 

AlaBkB 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California...., 

Colorado 

Connecticut..., 
Delaware ....,., 
Dist.  of  Col.., 
Florida , 

Georgia 

Hawaii , 

Idaho 

lUinois 

Indi£uia 

Iowa 

Eansas 

Eentuclsp 

Louisiana.  • .... 
Maine 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

MiBsiesippi.... 

Missouri , 

Montana , 

Nebraska , 

Kevada 

Hew  Eai^shire., 

How  Jersey...., 
Kew  Mexico, .,,, 

Hew  York , 

lorth  Carolina, 
North  Dalcota. ., 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania. . , 
Puerto  Sico... 

Hhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington.... 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


hlJ^ 


66 
5 

19 
18 

16s 
31 

112 
IS 
51 

31 

35 

27 

l^ 

20s 

155 

1*9 
16 
71 

66 
U4 

22 
15"* 

75 
163 

72 

5S 
li* 
2lt 
6 
18 

10 
24 
570 
78 
10 

257 
29 
52 
69 
82 

29 
39 
17 
35 
53 

19 

22 

>i 

111 

133 

92 
133 

12 


100 


258 


516 


T3iL 


13 


15 

1 

3 


12 


82 


10 


6 
7 

26 


7 

h 

10 

30 

9 

i 


26 

1 


36 

2 
20 


7 
10 

11 

1 


2 

3 

26 


21 


lit 
2 

6 


12 

5 

22 

37 

10 
1 

31 
5 

16 


27 

Ik 

k 

3 

1 
1* 

71* 
23 


37 

1 

12 


20 
2 

32 
7 


1 
37 

2l| 

3 


hi 

12 
3 
9 

3 
7 
3 

20 


1 

55 
18 

13 
12 
23 

7 
17 

3 

2 

6 
13 

11 
5 
8 


1 

3 

202 

52 

1 

35 
7 

10 
5 


9 
9 
6 
3 
21 

3 
5 

31 
2 

15 
8 
1* 


623 


11 

2 

19 

13 

52 
3 


7 
6 

51 
25 

ih 
3 
7 
9 

11 

11 

9 

9 

37 
17 

13 
5 
3 

1 


17 
18 


2 

u 

3 

1 

5 
12 

6 
8 
2 


JSI. 


1 
2 

5t 

7 
31 

1 


3 

11 

2 

52 
31 


Ik 
35 


u 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

7 
39 


3'* 
s 

ih 
9 


1 

2 
13 


1* 
35 


3IA 


36 

6 
21 

51 


1 

1 

2k 


1 

3"* 


96 
52 
85 


5 
39 


33 

7 

u 

1* 


3>; 


106 
2 


a/     Salary  refers  to  the  monthly  rate  in  effect  in  June  1953.     'o'  scope  and  limitations  of  data  see  table  1. 
b/     Includes  72  director-workers. 
Hote:     This  table  incladee  only  casevorkars  who  deroted  full  tijoe  to  the  child  welfare  services  progri*. 
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iB.'ble  8, —  FDSLIC  CHUJ)  VEUlEE  VQBUBS,   BT  SIjUX  ABD  5DKBXB  OT  CHILISZH  SZBVZD,   JXJHE  19$3  a/ 


State 


Total 
vorkers 


Workers  not 
Barring  a 
■pecifled 
number  of 

children  b/ 


Vorkere  serrlng  specified  ntuber  of  children 


l^h 


25-1*9 


50-7't 


75-99 


100  or  more 


Total 

Number.. 
Percent. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas , 

Calif  oTOla , 

Colorado , 

Connecticut , 

Delaware 

Diet,  of  Ool 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KentuclQr 

Louie  iana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Haesachusetts.. . . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mlaslssippl 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Hew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. ...... 

Puerto  Rico 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teias 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  lelandfl 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , , 

''"Wyoming 


3.731 
100.0 


66 
5 

19 

IS 

l6« 

31 

112 
IS 

51 
31 

35 

27 

1* 

208 

155 

U9 
16 
71 
66 
kh 

22 

151* 
75 

163 
72 

58 
lit 
21* 
6 
18 

10 
21* 
570 
78 
10 

257 

29 

52 

69 

82 

29 

39 
17 
86 
53 

19 

22 

1* 

111 

133 

92 
i3j 

12 


370 
If 


1 
13 

1 
11 

i* 

3 

3 
6 
1 

1*5 
19 


1 
2 

1 
1)6 

7 

3"* 
16 

2 

1* 


1 

6 

28 


22 

5 

3 

20 

2 

1 

20 
3 

1 
1 

9 
8 

3 
3 


13-5 


96>* 
28.7 


1,019 

30-3 


20 

1 
27 

7 
9 

10 
1 

50 
5 

10 

10 

8 


11 
10 

33 
9 

15 

15 

5 
5 


7 

"♦5 
2 

1 

33 

11 
6 


1 
1 
6 

li* 
11 


11 
22 

5 
12 

1* 


3 
1 
2 

7 
57 

13 

23 

13 

8 

3 

9 
7 
3 

90 
28 

13 

7 

2l* 

22 

7 


61 
15 

16 

7 
6 


5 

115 

16 


57 
5 

18 

22 

7 

3 

9 

.1^ 
18 


37 
35 

12 

1*6 
6 


5 
3 
2 
1* 

1*2 

8 

15 

3 

21 
6 

10 
9 


13 

6 
26 
26 
25 


57 
15 
29 
13 

20 
1 

10 
1 
2 


10 

lU« 

13 

1 

'I 
17 
IS 

19 

11* 

11 

5 

11 
17 

8 
10 

1* 
1*1* 
57 

23 

51 

2 


1*1*5 
13.3 


12 
1 
6 

3 
28 


2l* 
2 

10 
2 

2 
3 


28 

g 
2 

I 
8 

1 

9 

6 

15 

6 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 
63 

18 


37 
6 
1 

10 
19 

6 
7 
3 


2 

9 

7 
8 

27 
8 


1*78 
ll*.2 


9 
3 
8 

3 
12 

1 
3 

1 
1 


15 
7 


12 

2 

1 

171 

26 

1* 

II 

10 
17 

3 

10 


3 
3 

22 
13 


a/     Table  Includes  3,651*  caseworkers  and  77  director-workers.     Tor  scope  and  limitations  of  data,    see  table  1. 

b,'     Includes  home-finders,  workers  in  orientation  and  others  who  are  not  providing  services  directly  to  or  on 
behalf  of  Individual  children. 

Bote:     This  table  includes  only  wori^ers  who  devoted  full   time  to  the  child  welfare  program. 
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Table  9 TJHBAN  AEE  RDEAL  COUHTIES  SEBTOD  BY  PDBLIG  CHILD  WEUAEE  WOEKERS,   AHD  PERCENT  Or 

STATE'S  CHILD  POPULATION  LITIIIS  IN  THESE  COUNTIES,    JUNE  I953  a/ 


State 


number 

of  counties 

in  State 


lla-nber  of  counties   served  by  child  welfare  workers 


Total 


Urban 
counties  b/ 


Eural 
counties 


Percent  of  child 
population  in 
counties  served 

by  child  welfare 
workers  c/ 


Total 
Number . . 
Percent. 

Alabaiafi 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware .  . . 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida , 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

IllinoiB 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. ........... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklah-Oma.  ............ 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Hhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


3,187 
100.0 


67 
k 

ih 

75 
58 

63 
s 
3 
1 

67 

''I 
V; 

102 

92 

99 
105 

120 

6U 
15 

2h 
Ik 
83 
87 
82 

56 
93 
17 
10 

21 
32 
62 
100 
53 

88 
77 
36 
67 
77 

5 

U6 
68 

95 
254 

II 

2 

127 

39 

55 
71 
23 


1,673 

52.5 


U6 

3 
s 

15 

57 

13 

? 

3 

1 

12 

1*7 

1* 

7 

102 

l4g 

29 
21 

n't 

63 
16 

11 

ii* 
56 
31 

32 

2S 
8 

93 

16 

10 

15 
15 
60 

39 

6 

57 
66 
lU 
19 
76 

5 
22 

II 
33 

II 

2 

32 

36 

52 
71 

11 


'+77 
15.0 


3 

2 

22 

6 
6 
1 
1 
10 

10 
1 
2 

33 
20 

13 

11 

s 

9 

6 

2 

11 
20 

8 


5 
10 

1; 
5 

9 
6 
26 
8 
2 

26 

iS 

It 

h 

9 

1* 
3 


19 

5 
2 
1 

IS 

13 


18 

7 


1,196 
?7.5 


38 
3 

5 

13 
35 

7 
2 
2 


37 
3 
5 

69 
28 

Ifi 
10 
106 
51* 
10 

9 

3 

3S 

1^ 

20 

3 
83 
12 

5 


3^ 
31 


31 
50 
10 
15 
67 

1 

19 
50 

^^ 

8 
12 

1 
lit 
23 

>t4 
^^ 


71*. 0 


53. 8 
37. 0 
SU.7 
37.0 
99-9 

68. 9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

60.0 

142.7 

100.0 

29.8 

100.0 

77.6 

1*9.5 
1+3.8 
97.9 
99.3 
100.0 

62.9 

100.0 

92.2 

65.0 

57.8 

63.3 

U0.6 

100.0 

99.5 

100.0 

36.6 
73.6 

99-7 
61.1* 
22.1 

86.7 

90.5 
77.8 

19. 1* 
99-9 

100.0 
68.0 
87.8 

70.3 

28.5 

87.9 

100.0 

100.0 

50.7 

9S.I+ 

98.1 
100.0 

69.8 


a/     Table  based  on  caseworkers  and  director-workers  assigned  to  specific  geographic  areas.     Jot  scope  and 
limitations  of  data,   see  table  I. 

b/'     Based  on  I95O  Census.     An  urban  county  la  one  in  which  at  least  50  percent  of  the  population  are  living 
In  urban  places  as  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

cj     Based  on  I95O  Census. 

Note:     This  table  based  on  workers  who  devoted  fall   time  to   the  child  welfare  eervlcea  program. 
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